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TWENTIETH BOOK 



OF THt 



ODYSSEY. 



Vot. V, 



THE ARGUMENT. 



J^niLE Ulyjfes lies in the veftibule of the palace^ be 
is witnejs to the diforders of the women. Minerva 
comforts him and cajis bim afleep. At bis awaking be 
dejires a favourable Jign from Jupiter^ which is granted. 
Thefeaft of ApoUo is celebrated by the people ^ and the 
Suitors banquet in the palace. Telemachus exerts his 
authority amongft them, notwithjlanding which, Ulyjfes 
is injulted by Cteftppus, and the reft continue in their 
excejfes. Strange prodigies arefeen by Theoclymenus the 
augur, who explains them to the deftruSlion of the 
wooers. P. 
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AN ample hide divine Ulyflcs fpread. 
And form'd of fleecy (kins his humble bed : 
(The remnants of the Ipoil the fuitor-crowd 
In feftival devoured, and viftims vow'd,) 
Then o'er the chief, Eurynome the chafle 5 
With duteous care a downy carpet caft : 



NOTES. 

Ver. 5.] This incorrefl rhyme nught be faperfeded thas> with, 
more fidelity at the fame time to his original : 

Then o'er the chief, rfciinittg to repojk^ 

Euronyme a downy carpet tbronvs ; 

Dire thoughts of 'vtngeanci labour in hh hreafi. 

And plotting ^y'rath deniijt his members reft : 
but not without fome lofs of harmony ii) die /econd verfe» ^hic]^ 
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With dire revenge his thoughtful bofom glows, 
And ruminating wrath, he fcorns repofe. 
As thus pavilion'd in the porch he lay. 
Scenes of lewd loves his wakeful eyes furvey, !• 
Whilft to nofhirnal joys impure, repair 
With wanton glee, the proftituted fair. 



will allow no poiition to the pr^tr name with acceptance to the 
ear, but that allotted by our tranflator. 

Ver. 12. With 'Ujanion glee, the froftituied fair ^ Euftathiui 
expatiates upon the conduct of thefe female fervants of Penelope. 
Silence and a decent referve (remarks that author) is the orna- 
ment of the fair fex ; levity and laughter betray them into an un- 
guarded behaviour, and make them fufceptible of wanton impref- 
fions. The Athenians, as Panfanias informs us, had a temple 
facred to Love and Venus the whifperer. Venus was called the 
whifperer i^^'^v^) becaufe they who there offered up their prayers 
applied their mouths to the ear of the ftatne of that Goddefs, and 
whifpered their petitions ; an intimation, that women ought to 
govern their tongue, and not let it tranfgrefs either by loudnefs 
or loquacity. But this no ways affedls the ladies of Great Britain ; 
they fpeak fo well, they fhould never be filent. 

UlyiTes, Homer tells us, is almoft provoked to kill thefe females 
with his own hands : this has been imagined a thought unworthy 
an hero. The like objedlion has . been made againfl ^neas in 
Virgil (iEneid, lib. ii. ver. 567.) 

Thus, wahd^ring in my way, without a guide. 
The gracelefs Helen in the porch I i^gy^^ 
Of Vefta's temple: there (he lurk'd alone, 
Muf&'d fhe fat, and what fhe^ould, unknown j; 
Trembling with rage, the flrumpet I regard^ 
Refolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 

This whole paflage is faid to have been expunged from Virgil by 
Tucca and Varius ; for as Virgil there expreffes it, 
'Tis true a foldier can fmall honour gain. 
And boaft naconquefl from a woman ilain. l>fyd^.* 

But the objedion is probably jpade with too great feverity, both 
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His heart with rage this new diihonour ftung, 
WavVing his thoughts in dubious balance hung ; 
Or, inflant fhould he quench the guilty flame 15 
With their own blood, and intercept the ihame ; 
Or to their luft indulge a laf): embrace. 
And let the peers confummate the difgrace. 
Round his fwoll'n heart the murm'rous fury rolls ; 
As o'er her young the mother-maftifF growls, so 



againft Homer and Virgil : it is no dlfgrace to the beft or braveft 
maA, to be fufajedt to fucH paffions as betray him into no unworthy 
adSons : a hero is not fuppofed to be inienfiUe ; he diftingtiiiheft 
himfelf as fuch, if he leftrains them within the bounds of reafon. 
Both .i^neas and UlylTes are fired with a jnft indignadon ; and 
this is agreeable to human nature ; but both of them proceed to 
no ontragiotts adion» and this fliews that their paffions art 
governed by fuperiour reafon. However this refentment of Ulyfles 
is lefs liable to objection than that of ^iieas t Ulyfles fubdnct hia 
incUgnation by the reflection of his own reafon ; but Virril intrp* 
duces a machine to compofe the fpirit of iEneas ; 

all ihining heavenly bright. 

My mother ftood reveal'd before my fight, 
She held my hand, the deftin'd blow to break, &c. 
It nury be further added that the cafe is very different between 
Aneas and Ulyfles. The perfons whom Ulyfles intends to punifli 
are his fubjedls and fervants, and fuch a puidfliment would be no 
more than an a£t of juftice, as he is their mafter and king ; and 
we find in the fequel of the Odyfley that he aAually inflids it. 
It fliould therefore be thought an inflance of Homer's judgment, 
in painting the diforders of thcfe fervants in fuch ftrong colours, 
that we may acknowledge the juftice, when he afterwards brings 
them to punifliment. P« 

Ver. 13.] So Chapman: 

— — .i- laughing, wantoning 

Jn mutual! lightiiefle, which his bf4xrt did fting. 
V^. so. Ji o*er heryomg thi mither-maftiff growls » &c.) Tida 

B4 
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And bays theftranger gro6(ci \ fa^yrith comprdi 
^ecoUing^ muttcr'd thiudcr in his breaft. 
Pcx>r fiiff 'ring heart I he cry'd, foppdrt the pscin 
Of wdUndtd honaufy and thy rage reftrain« 



in the oHj^Inlil b k ¥6r)r %dld ekprtfCtoh, bkit Homer, tafeften h, 
iaftJUice? a 9^ii^>arir<lii.wluch reconciks us lo !t Emuiis has lit&. 
rally tranllated it, as Spondanas obferves : 

-u -i- " anhnufque in pcdore latrat,** 
That is, word for word, • 

The.fimilitude itfelf is very expreffive; as the xnaitiff barks to 
guard her young, fo labours the foul of Ulyiles in defence of hi« 
foD and wife, Penelope and Telemachus. Dacier was afraid that 
<bf coxnparifoa could not be rendered with any beauty in the 
French tongue, and therefore has fabftituted another in the room 
of it* Sm caut rhgijfnt an d$dans de luy, comme tm lion rugit autour 
4*w^ btfgtrUf m tine fiaur^t gntnr. But however more noble the 
Uon nmy be dkui the umSoS, it is evident that (he utterly deviates 
from th« aUufion : the maftiff rages in defence of her young, 
Uiyfles of his fon Telemachus ; but how is this reprefented by a 
lion roaring round a fold, which he is not to defend, but deflroy? 
We have therefore chofen to follow Homer in the more humble 
but more expreffive fimiittude ; and what will entirely reconcile 
MS to it, is the great honour which was p^ to dogs by the 
anticnts : they were kept as a piece of ftate by princes or heroes, 
and therefore a comparifon drawn from them was held to be as 
noble as if it had been drawn from a lion. P. 

Ver. 2(2v] A bold adoption from Milton, Par. Loft. tx. icoz. 
Barth trembled from iKr entrails, as again 
In pangs, and Nature gave a iecond groan ; 
Sky lour'd, and, mutturiMg tbwnder, fome iad drops 
Wept. 

Vcr. 23. Poor fuff^ring heart ! he cry^d, fotP^ ^^' /*'* 
Of lA/OMttded hottour, emd thy rage re/kw/i.] 
Thefe two vcrfes are quoted by Pkto in his Fhsedo, where he 
tre^ of thi foul's immortalkyt he makes ufe of them to prove 
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Not fiercer woes thy fortitude couM foil, 35 
When the brave partners of thy ten years toil 
Dire Polypheme devour'd; I then was freed 
By patient prudence, from the death decreed* 

Thus anchorM fafe on reafon's peaceful coaft^ 
Tempefts of wrath his foul no longer toft ; 39 
Reftk& his body rolls, to rage refign^d : 
As one who long with pale-ey'd famine pin*d. 



that Homer underftood the foal to be uncompounded and diflina 
from the body. ^ If the foul, argues that author, were a cooif 
*' poanded fubftance, if it were harmony, (as fome pMloibplii- 
<' caliy aflert) ihe would never ad diicordantly from the parts 
<' which compofe it ; but we fee the contrary, we iee the (bul 
" guide and govern the parts of which fhe herfelf is pretended to 
<' be compofed ; (he refills, threatens and reftrains oar paffionsb 
" our iears, avarice and anger : in ihort, the foul fpeaks to the 
«< body as to a fubftance of a nature entirely different from its 
'' own. Homer therefore evidently underftood that the foul 
•* ought to govern and dired the pafiions^ and that it it of i^ 
'< nature more divine than harmony." 

This is undoubtedly very jud reafoning ; and there is an expref- 
fion, obferves Dacier, that bears the fame import in the holy 
Ibriptures: Ti^ heart of David Jmote him ivhen he nttmiered the 
feofU. There is this difference ; in Homer by heart is underftpod 
the corporeal fubftance, in the fcriptures the fpiritual ; but both 
make a manilcft diftinfUon between the Ami and the body. P. 

Ver. 32. Js w <wbQ kng, &c.] No pafiage b the whok 
Odyffey has fedlen under more ridicule than this comparifim; 
Monfieur Perault is particularly fevere upon it : Homer (biyt thtt 
Critick) compares Ulyifes turning in his bed to a black-pudding 
broiling on a gridircm ; whereas the truth is, he compares that 
.hero turning and tofling in his bed^ burning with impatience 10 
fiuisfy himfelf with the blood of the Suitors, to a man in ihaip 
)umger preparing the entraiU i^f a victim over a great fire ; and 
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The favVy cates on glowing embers caft 
Jnceflant turns, impatient for repaft : 



the agitation reprefents the agitation of XJlyffcB. Homer cotnpsLtes 
notthejthing» butthe'perfons. . 

Boile^u, in bis notes upon Longinus, anfwers this objedlion. It 
is notorious' that the beUy of fome animals was one of the mod 
delicious diihes amongft the antients : that the /kjueti or iow'i 
belly was boafted of for it? eyceHence by the Romans^ and fpr- 
bidden by a fumptuary law as too yoluptuovs. Befides the Greek 
word ufed to exprefs a black-pudding was not invented in the 
days of Homer. Ogilby indeed thus renders it : 

As one a padding broiUng on the coals. 
Bat you will afk. Is not the allofion mean at beft^ and does it not 
cobrey a low image ? Monfieur Dacier anfwers in the negative^ 
in his notea upon Ariftotle's Poeticks. The comparifon is bor- 
rowed from facrifices which yielded blood and fat, and was there- 
fore fo £ur from being defpicable, that it was looked upon with 
Teneration by antiquity. Lib. i. of the Iliad. 

On thefe, in doable cawls involved with art. 

The choiceft morfels lay from every part. 
The cawls and the eh§iceft morfils were the fet of the vi£lim> 
ieleded as the beft part of it, to be offered to the Gods. We 
may find that the thought was noble in the oriental language, for 
the author of Eccleiiafl. makes ufe of it, xlvii. 2. As is the fat 
taken from the peace-offering, fi nssas Dawid chofen out of the chiUrem 
0f IfraeL And the fame allufion which was ufed to represent the 
worth and excellence of David, could be no degradation to 
Ulyffes. 

But what is onderftood by the btllj of the heafi^ full of fat and 
hloodf Boileau is of opinion that thofe words denote the fat and 
the blood which are in thofe paru of an animal naturally : but 
he is in an error, as appears evidently from thefe lines, lib. xviil. 
of the Odyffey. 

r«Hipi( a%}f axySi^ niar tf Wf »* r«f ¥ liri Uptv 

Implentes fanguineli pinguedine, in cand deponamusy a demonflnu 
tion that Homer intends not the liatural fat and blood of thp 
aniflsal. P. 
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Ulyfles {o^ from fide to fide dcvolvM, 35 

In felf-debate the Suitors doom refolv'd ; 
When in the form of mortal nymph arrayM, 
From heav'n deicends the Jove-born martial 

Maid; 
And hov'ring o'er his head in view confe&'d, : 
The Goddefs thus her fev'rite care addre&M. 40 

Oh thou, of mortals moft inur*d to woes ! 
Why roll thofe eyes unfriended of repofe ? 
Beneath thy palace-roof forget thy care ; 
Bleft in thy queen ! bleft in thy blooming heir I 
Whom, to the Gods when fuppliant fathers 
bow, 4$ 

They name the ftandard of their deareft vow. 

Juft is thy kind reproach, (the chief rejoinM) 
Deeds full of fate diftraft my various mind. 
In contemplation rapt. This hoftile crew 
What fingle arm hath prowefs to fubdue ? 50 



. Thus in Pope's Eloifa, verfe 21. 

Shrines ! where their vigils paU-efd virgins keep : 

which is imitated from a poem (if genuine) of the Doke of 
Wharton's on the Fear of Death : 

When fah-ey^d griefs their wafUng 'vi^ilt keep. ■ ^ 

Ver. 35.] No legitimate meaning of the word de'vclv'd csft 
be made confonant to the reqtdfition of this paflage. 
Ver. 47.] The iame bad rhymes are in Ogilby : 

Who alwaies are, as in a body, jtyp^d. 
Beiides this, more then that dtfira^tng mind. 
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Or if by Jove*s, arid thy auxilkr aid^ 
They're doomM to bleed ; O fay, celeftial maid ; 
Where fliall Ulyffes ihun, or how fuftain, 
Nations embattled to, revenge the (lain ? 

Oh impotence of faith ! Minerva criea, 55 
If man oa frail unknowing man relies, 
Doubt you the Gods ? Lo Pallas' felf defcends/ 
Inlpires thy counfels, and thy toils attends. 



Ver. 52.] Let tUs aukward abbreviatiOQ> adnuflible only In 
Itfi dignified ftntii8'/b«ftIittSBV(»ded: . 

To Jiofi dev6ied,,&yg celeiUal maid !-^. 

Ver. 56. Tjf man oh fnui unknowing man relics^ 
Doubt you the Gods /*] 
There 15 excellent r#afotiii^ i& di{«. }f a friend whom we know 
tQ be wife and powerful^ advifes us, wc are ready to follow his 
inftruftions ; the divine Being gives us his connfel, and we refufe 
it. Moniienr Dicier pi^eiyei that Efn^etus had this paHkge in 
his riew, and beautified his morality with it. '' The proteflion of 
*' a prince or potentate (fiiys that aotiior) gives us full tranqdl- 
^ lity, tfui bttiifiies fnom us all uneafy apprebenfion. We have 
'* an all-powerful Being for our proteftor, and for our Father ; 
** and yet the knowledge of it is aot Aifficient to drive away our 
<< fears> inquietudes^ and difcontents." 

What Homer further puts into the month of the Goddefs of 
Wifdom is confonant to iacred verity, and agrees with the Ian- 
gmge of the Scripture; Pfalm xxvii. 3. Though an hoft of nun 
moert laid agMnJt mi, yet Jbatl not my htart he afraid. 

The Poet almoft in every book mentions the deftru6bion of the 
Smtors by the fingle hand of Uiyfles, to reconcile us to it by de- 
l^rees, that we may not be (hocked at the great cataftrophe of the 
ipoem as incredible : it is particularly judicious to infifl upon it in 
this place in a: manner fo folemn, to prepare us for the approaching 
event. If the deftm^km of the Sukors ftiould appear humanly 
improbable by bemg afcribed (blely to UlyiTes, it is at leaft recon- 
cileable to divine probability, and becomes credible through the 
iaterventioii Of a Goddefs* P. 
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In me tfffiancM, fortify thy breaft, 

Tho* myriads leagu'd thy rightful claim cpnteft : 

My fure divinity ihall bear the fhield, 6\^ 

And edge thy (word to reap the glorious field. 

Now; pay the debt to craving nature due, 

Iler &ded pow'rs with balmy reft renew^ 

She ceasM : ambrofial ilumbers feal his eyes ; 65 ] 

His care diffolves in vifionary joys : 

The Ooddefs pleas'd, regains her natal Ikies. 

Not fo the queen ; the. downy bands of fleep 
By grief relax'd, (he wakM again to weep : 
A gloomy paufe enfu'd of dumb defpair ; 7^ 
Then thus her fate invokM, with fervent pray'r. 
. Diana ! (peed thy deathful ebon dart, 
And cure the pangs of this convulfive heart. 



Ver. 60.] Chapman gives his author literaDy, and well : 

lie tell thee therefore cleerely : if there were 

Of xlivers languag'd men an army here 

Of fifty companies, all driving hence 

Thy iheepe and oxen, and with violence 

Offer'd to charge us» and beiiedge us roond ; 

Thou ihouldft their prey reprize, and them confound. 
Ver. '62.] Pope in his Eflay on Man : 

Or reap'a in iron harvefb of the field. - 
Ver. 66.} The rhyme is imperfe£l. Chapman is very good; 

Thus pour'd the goddefife fleepe into J^i* ^yesp 

And re-aicended the Olympian Jikt. 
Ver. 70.] Ogilby has not ill reprefented his author: 

When ihe had wept till (he could weep no more. 

Thus fhe the chaft Diana did implore. 

Virgin, Jove's Daughter, grant me this requefl. 

To ihoot thy deadly arrow tkroi^h my breaft. 
Ver. 72. DiMna / J^ei thy dtathful thn dart,.Scc,}. I doubt not 
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Snatch me, ye whirlwinds I far from human 

race. 
Toft thro* the void illimitable fpace : jf 

Or if difmounted from the rapid cloud. 
Me with his whelming wave let Ocean fliroud ! 
So, Pandarus, thy hopes, three orphan*fair 
Were doomM to wander thro* the devious air ; 
Thyfelf untimely and thy confort dy'd, 80 

But four celeftials both your cares fupplyM. 
Venus in tender delicacy rears 
With honey, milk, and wine, their infant years : 



bat the reader will be pleafed with the beauty of this foliloquy. 
There is an aiTemblage of tender imag;es and moving; compl^nts* 
and yef they are fuch as betray no meannefs of fpirit : the lamenr 
tation of Penelope is the lamentation of a queen and heroine ; 
ihe mourns, but it is with dignity. The Poet makes a good ufe 
of her forrows, and they excellently fuftain her character of per- 
fevering to elude the addrefles of the Suitors, when ihe wiihes 
even to die rather than to yield to them. 

But I confefs the infertbg fo many particularities of the daugh- 
ters of Pandarus, &c. greatly lefTens the pathetick of this 
fpeech. P. 

Ver. 74. Snatch me, ye *whirl^inds ! &c.] The antients ((ay» 
Dacier) were perfuaded that fome perfons were carried away by 
ftorms and whirlwinds. I would rather imagine fuch expreffions 
to be entirely figurative and poetical ; it is probable that what 
gave occaiion to thefe fidions might be no more than the fudden 
deaths of fome perfons, and their difappearance was afcribed, in 
the language of poetry, to ftorms and whirlwinds. The Orien- 
tals delighted in fuch bold figures* Job xxvii. 21. The taft nmnd 
carrietb bim m/^ayt and as a ftmrm hurkth him wt rf bit place. 
And I/aiab xli. 16. Tbe wind fiatt carry tbem awi^p and tbe wbirJ- 
wind jhall fcatter tbem. P. 

Ver. 82. yenus in tender delicacy rears 

With bwtyt milki aninnine^ tbeir infimt years*} 
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Imperial Juno to their youth ailignM 
A form majeftick, and fagacious mind : 85 

With ihapeiy growth Diana grac'd the bloom ; 
And Pallas taught the texture of the loom. 
But whilft to learn their lots in nuptial love. 
Bright Cytherea fought the bowV of Jove ; 
(The God fijpreme, to whofe eternal eye ^t 
The regifters of fate expanded lie) 



Monfieu;|r Dacier obferves upon this paflkge ; Venus is faid to feed 
thefe infants with wine, milk, and honey ; that is, (he nurfed them 
in their infancy, with plenty and abundance. For this is the im^ 
port of the expreffion : a land flowing with milk and honey means 
a land of the grcateft fertility, as is evident from the writbgs of 
Mofes. So the prophet. Butter and honey Jhall he eat, till he 
knows how to refufi the evil and chiofe the good\ that is, till the 
age of diicretion. P« 

Vcr. S4. Imperial Juno to their youth aJfigiCd 

A form majeftick, and fagacious mindJ\ 
It may feem that Homer afcribes improper gifts to this Goddefi ; 
wifdom is the portion of Minerva, beauty of Venus, why then arc 
they here afcribed to Juno ? Spondanus calb tMs an infolvable 
difficulty. Dacier explains it by faying, that the beauty of prin- 
cefles is different from that of perfons of an inferiour fbition, 
their beauty confifls in a majcfly that b every way great and 
noUe, and ftrikes with awe, very different from the little affeda* 
tions and formal foftncflTes of inferiour beauty; the former kind 
is the gift of Venus to the lower part of the fkir fex, the lattet 
U beftowed on princeffes and queens, by Juno the regent of the 
fldes. P- 

Ver. SS.] Ogilby is in fome pobts more concife, and not 
contemptible ; with whom compare Par. Lofl, viii. 638. 
Whilfl heaven bright Venus fcal'd, of Jove to know. 
The great difpenfer of our weal and woe. 
With whom thefe beauteous virgins fhould be matched. 
Them Harpyes iii a winged tempeft fnatch^d. ' "^ 
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WiiigM Hafpies fnatchM th' unguarded charge 

away, 
And to the Furies bore a grateful prey* 
Be fuch my lot ! Or thou Diana fpeed 
Thy fhaft, and fend me joyful to the dead t $f 
To feek my lord among the warriour*train^ 
£*er fecond vows my bridal faith profane* 
When woes the waking fenfe alone aflail, 
Whilft Night extends her fbft oblivious Veil, 
Of other wretches care the torture ends : io# 
No truce the warfare of my heart iuipends ! 
The night renews the day-diftrafting theme, 
And airy terrours fable cv*ry dream. 



Vcr. 92. JVing'J Harpies fuatch'd tP unguardid ihatge muay.\ 
It is not evident what is meant by theie princefles being carried 
away by the Harpies 2 Euflathius thinks that they wandered Atrni 
their own country^ and fell into the power of cruel govemefleti 
whofe feverittes the Poet aicribes to the fpUvK, or Furies. Daeier 
imagines, that thefd two princeflbs having feen the iflnhappy bsot 
of their fifter Aj^don (who was married to 2^thus, and flew her 
own fon) feared a like calamity, and dreading marriage, retired 
to foroe diftant (biitude, where liever being heard of, it gave room 
ibr theiidion* It muft be allowed that the thought excelleatly 
ij^gcies with the wifhes of Penelope : thefei princeflies wera taken 
away at the point of their marriage ; Penelope believes herfelf te 
lie in the fame condition, and wifhes to be loft rather than fiibink 
to fecond nuptials. This fpeech has a further effe6l ; we find 
Penelope reduced to the utmoft exigcfncy, (he has no further (iib- 
terfuge ; the Poet th^efore judicioufly paints this exig^cy in the 
ftrongeft colours, to (hew the neceffity of unravelling tfie intrigue 
of the poem in the concluiion of the Qdyfley. * P. 

Ver. 94.] A finall alteration will perfe£l the iliyme : 
.^ .^ — . ..^ or fc, Diana V^ed 
Thyihaft— . 
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The laft alotie A kind illufidn wrought. 
And to my bed my lov'd lHyfles broughtj laj 
In manly bloom, and each majeftick gracCi 
As when f<» Tf oy he left my fond embrace j 
Such raptures in my beating bofbm rife, 
1 deem it fore a vifion of the fkies* 

Thus, whilft Aurora mounts her purple throne, 
^tn audible laments fhe breathes her moan ; nt 
The founds affault UlyfTes* wakeful ear ; 
lylif-judging of the caufe, a fudden fear 



Ver*. 104.] Pope^s £lot&, rerfe 140. 

To dream once more I clofe my willing eyes : 

Y^, /^ HIm/Sms f dear deceits! arife. 
Ver. 107. jfs wben fir Tr^ hi lift mf find imirace.] This 
Ittde dfcottftuice is not without a good efft£t : it (hews that the 
wliok fiml of Penelope wa$ pofleffed with the image of Ulyfies. 
fiomer wUb, fichus bt 'wat n»btn hi fiiUdtt Troy; which is in- 
ferted to take off our wonder that flie ihoidd not difcover him; 
ihis Ulyifo in diTgUife is not like the UlyiTes flie formerly knew, 
.»nd now delineates in her imagioatioiu SisfimtUui. P. 

' Ver. 110. Tbuj^ n»biljt Aurora momits her pufp6 tbrom.] This 
is the morning of the fortieth day ; for part of the ei^eenth 
boqk, and the whole iuneteenth» aod fb far pf, the twepSeth 
bookf contun no mc>re time than the evening of ttie thirty-ninth 
day. JP. 

. VfT, II 1.] Ttoi MikoA, Par* JUft» xi. z6$. k^ft^tcm 
diffimilar; 

»^ ^^ mm m^ m^ j^vc^ who uniectt 
Yiet all had )ieard« with audibU lamtnf 
Difcover'd &x>n the place of her xetire* 

. V^* ii'jp 1^ -^ -^ a fluUtn fiat 

Of bi4shriv^kMmm$ iiieMtf tdMrm.^ 
f wMr«t t \t^ frri»r ei^rfkagaii of tim fine, tm I f<HMd ft k. 
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Of his arrival known, the chief alarms ; 
He thinks the queen is rufhing to bis arms. 115 
Up-fpringing from his couch, with adlive hafte 
The fleece and carpet in the dome he plac'd ; 
(The hide, without, imbib'd the morning air) 
And thus the Gods invoked, with ardent pray V. 
Jove, and ethereal thrones ! \y^ith heav*n to 
friend 120 

If the long feries of my woea ihall eiid ; 
Of human race now rifing from repofe. 
Let one a bliisful omen here difclofe : 



Euftathius ; for why fhoiild Ulyfres imagine that Penelope knew 
him to be UlyfTes, after a fpeech that exprefled fo mach concern 
for his abfence ? Ulyfles, having only heard the voice, not diltin- 
gnifhed the words of her lamentation, miftakes the tears of Pen^ 
lope for tears of joy ; he fafpedi that the difcovery is made by 
Euryclea or Telemachos ; that they have told her the truth to 
give her comfort ; and fears left in the transport of her joy (he 
Ihould 2i€t fonuBithing that would betray him to the Suitors, and 
prevent his defigns : he therefore immediately withdraws, and 
fnakes a prayer to heaven for a fign to re-aiTure bis hopes, that he 
may proceed with confidence to their deftruftion. P. 

Ver. 120. ^ove, end ethertal thrones'^ii'^.''^ a hlififul omett''-^'\ 
The conftru^on in the Greek is ungrammatical, for after Ztu 
wm^ in the lingular, the Poet immediately adds i» /x' iSfXomc in 
the plural number ; ru Xoifr» ieu^na: are implied, fays Euftathius, 
fo that Siol is underftood, which redifies the conftru^on. 

The reader will fuHy underfland die import of this prayer, from 
die nature of omens, and the notions of them amongft the andents :. 
If, iays Ulyfles, ntj^ prater is btard, let there he a 'voice from ivithim 
the palace to certify me of it\ and immediately a voice is heard, 
O Jupiter, may this day he the loft i^ the Suitors ! Such fpeeches 
as fell accidentally from any perfon ^ere held on^nous, an4 one 
of the anuent ways of divination ; Ulyfles onderftanc^ it as fythg 
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And to confirm my faith, propitious Jove ! 
Vouchfafe the fanftion of a fign above. itg 

Whilft lowly thus the chief adoring bows. 
The pitying God his guardian aid avows. 
Lpud from a fiipphire Iky his thunder founds : 
With {pringing hope the hero's heart rebounds* 



«md accepts tkt omen. It was in ufe among tke Romans, as 
appears from Tully of divination^ when P. iEtnilius was going to 
war with Perfeus king of the Macedonians^ he ibmid his little 
daaghter in tears : father, fays flie, Perfeus is dead! meaning 
her little dog named Perfeus ! Emilias immediately replied, O 
daughter, I emhrace the omen, applying it to Perfeus king of the 
Macedonians ; who was afterwards conquered by htm, and died a 
Captive in Rome. The fame pradice was ufed by the Hebrews, 
it was called Bath Kol\ this is an inftance of it: two rabbles de« 
firing to fee Samuel a Babylonifti dodor, let us follcrM, faid they, 
the b^ar4Sig of Bath Koli travelling therefore near a fchool, they 
heard a boy reading thefe. words out of i Samuel xxv. i. And 
Samuel died. They obferved it, and found that their friend was dead. 
The fortes yirgiliana afterwards were much of this kind. P. 

The claufe at the concluKion of this verfe is probably not with* 
out authority; but this conftruftion appears to me particularly 
hadh and inelegant. The language is Miltbnian, Par. Loft. ii. 
310. 

Thrones and imperial Powers, ofspring of Heaven, 
Ethereal Virtues i 
Vcr. 128. Loud from a fapfhire fiy — ] It was this circum^ 
ftance, of thunder burfting ftomz. ferene Jky, that made it omi- 
nous: it was noted as fuch among the Romans in the books of the 
augurs ; and Horace brings it as a proof againft the opinions of 
Bfncanis. 

— — «' Dicfpiter 

*' Igni corufco nubila dividens, 

** Plerumque per furum tonantes 

** Egit eqnos, volncremque currum." 
jyirgjl likewife ipeaks of thunder as oxninous; when Andufed 
• ^ C z 
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Soon« with cotiTuintxi^te joy to crown hiii 
prayV, 13^ 

An omenM voice invades his ravtfh'd ear. 
Beneath a [nle that clofe the dom6 adjoined, 
Twdvc female (laves the gift of Ceres grind ; 
T^(k*d for the royal bbard to bolt the braa 
From the pure flour (the growth andftrength of 
man) ijj 

Difcharging to the day the labour di^e^ 
Now early to repofe the reft withdrew ; 
One raaid^ unequal to the ta/k affignM, 
Still turnM the toiifome mil! with anxious mhid i 
And thus in bitternei^ of Ibul divin'd. 140] 

Father of God3 and men ; whofe thunders roll 
0*er the cerulean vault, and ihake the pole ; 
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few iht lamfeent fetn^i-oUind the head of lulUs, he prays to Jupiter^ 
"send immediately it thikn<!ers. 

** Vix ea &ttt& 6rat feiuor, Ibbkoque tragoier 

•' Ihtotmit.*^ 
Tte StoFcks drew an argumeflt fWrni thunder frbm a ferencr air 
againft the dodrines of Epiciuns, who taoght thac the Gods had 
no regard of human alBiirs ; fpr tbey concluded iuch tiiunder ta 
luff praeter-satur^y and an argument of a divine Providence. ; P. 
. Vcr- 13 J. T^wel'vi female JlmvM the^gifi 4/ C^m fi^tnlx] T|A> 
£lti|»^ partknhff hy (hewi en the great prolofien ^ the Suit^rst, who^ 
fgfi^lojed twelve milU to find them bread. Thcfe » a partkehir 
energy in the word mffuom ; it denotes the gieat lafaoec mA 
affiduity of thefe people iH |N^jpaiing th#^b»tad>«nd confequently 
the great wafte of tiwSeilorl* It ttfcewiCr pfekrves a piece of 
antiquity, that kingft (ormtctif ha4 mMi ixt dieiir palaces to pro- 
Tide for thHr hoMm, ead thoMt tiMe rnBl^ were attended by 
;Sfg!fmi I .^RPf« beGa«fe|>i«farinB l^ip4 wair m hm/bsAt €i^> 
aftd therefore fell to the lot efii^ffBalc ienrants.' ** P. 
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Whoever from heaven has gained this rare oftent^ 
(Of gri^nted vows a certain (ignal fent) 
In this blcft moment of accepted prayV 145 

Piteous, regard a wretch coniiimM with care ! - 
Inftaiit, O Jove ! confouiid the fuitor-train. 
For whom o^er-toil'd I grind the golden grain i 
Far from this dome the lewd devourers caft. 
And be this feftivai decreed their laft ! 155 

Big with their doom denounced in earth and 
%, • 

Ulyffes* heart dilates with fecret joy. 
Meantime the menial train with unftuous wood 
HeapM high the genial hearth, Vujcanian food ! 
When, early dre&M, advanced the royid heir ; i ;$ 
With manly grafp he wav*d a martial fpear, 
A radiant fabre grac'd his purple zone. 
And on his foot the golden iandal (hone^ . 

His ileps impetuous to the portal prefsM ;. 
And Euryclea thus he there addre&M. i6b 

Say thou, to whom my youth its nujrtvire owes. 
Was cai^ for due refedion, and repofe, 
l8eftow*d the ftranger gueft ? Or wait^he griev'd, 
fiis age not honour'd, nor his wants reliey'd I 



Vcr. 147.] Why not liberally ? 

9 Jove! /i&/V ^^ conf^nd— , 

y^. 15 1 .] Ttefe rl\ym9s ytUl AOt pa0^ ThP« ? 

Big with their doom, ivhtch earth and fky dif^k^g 
Ulyffcs' heart with fecret tranjfwrt gl&wf^ 
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Promifcuous grace on all the queen confers ; 165 
(In woes bewilder d, oft' the wifeft errs.) 
The wordy vagrant to the dole afpires, ' 
And modcft worth with noble fcorn retires. 

She thus : O ceafe that ever honoured name 
To blemifh now ; it ill deferves your blame. 17a 
vA bowl of geu'rous wine fiiific'd the gueft ; 
In vain thp queen the night^refedion preft ; 
Nor would h^ court reppfe in downy ftate, . 
Unblefs'd, abandon'd to the rage of Fate ! 
A hide beneath the portico was fpread, 17 j 

And fleecy il^ins qompqs'd an humble bed ; 
A downy carpet caft with duteous care, 
S^cuy'd h«n from the keen nodurnal ain 



Vcr. 165. Prvmifcuous grace m all the futen con/irt.] ' This 

fpcech of Telemachus may feem to be wanting in filial reipe^ 
as it appears to condemn the condud of his mothier : but (remarks 
Euftathius) the contrary is to be gathered from it. His blame 
is really a commendation ; it (hews that her afFeftion was fo great 
for Ulyflfes, that fhe received every' vagrant honourably, who de- 
ceived her with falfe news about him ; and that other perfons who 
brought no tidings of him, though men of great worth, w^c 
lefs acceptable. P. 

Ver. 166.] The former daufe of this verfc is no unreafonable 
comment from the tranflator, and originating, perhaps, from Da* 
cier ; though Fenton and Broome were much lefs intent on coi^fult- 
ing their predeceiTors, than Pope uniformly appears to have been : 
'* Car pour la reine ma mere, quoique pleine de prudence et de 
«' fagefle, elle ifi fi occupie de fen affliSioiii qu'elle ne diftingue 
•' perfonne." 
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His cornel jav'lin poisM, with regal port^ 
To the £ige Greeks conven'd in Themis' court, iSa 
Forth-iffuing from the dome the prince repaired : 
Two dogs of chace, a lion-hearted guard. 
Behind him fourly ftalk'd. Without delay 
The dame divides the labour pf the day ; 
Thus urging to the toil the menial train. 
What marks pf luxury the marble ftain ! 
Its wonted luftre let the floor regain ; 
The feats with purple cloathe in order due ; 
And let f h' abft^rfiye ^onge the bQar4 repew : 



lisl 



Ver, 179.] The tranfladon here is very free, nor piirfedtia 
it's rhymes. I fhall give a literal reprefeatadon : 

She fpake : Tejemachjis went through the dome. 
With fpear in hand, and two fwift dogs bejiind* 
On to the Forum, where the Greeks were met. 

Vcn 180. To thi Jagi Grfeh consent* d in Tbmh €9urt, 

fortb'ijjuittg from tbf dome the prince repaired:'] 
JX was f nftomary for kings and magiftrates to go early every 
pcHT^g intQ the publick aflemblies, to diftr^bute juftice, and t^k^ 
care of publick affairs ; bj^t tl4$ afembly contributing nothing tp 
the adion of the Odyffey, the Poet p^ffes it gver in a curfory 
manner, without any enlargement. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 189. And let th* ahfterfive Jponge the hoard renew J] The 
table was not anciendy covered with linnen, but carefully cleanfed 
with wet fponges. Thus Arrian, i^v Ta% T^v^au tncofyiawi : and 
Martial: 

** Hsec dbi forte datur tergendis ipongia menfist'* 
They made ufe of no napkins to wipe their hunds, but the faft 
an4 fine part of the bread, which they called airofAoo^bXiM, which 
afterw^ixis they threw to the dogs ; this cuftom is mentio|ied in 
t^e Odyffey, lib. x. 

C4 
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Let ibme refre(h the vafe^s fullied mold ; ipp 
Stfme bid the goblets boaft their native gold t 
Some to the fpring, with each a jar, repair. 
And copious waters pure lor bathing bear : 
Difpatch ! for foon the Suitors will a(&f 
The lunar feaft*rites to the God of day. 195 
*; She iaid ; with duteo^g hafte a bevy fair 
Of twenty virgins to the i^itig repair ; 



'rii y QTOtt ufifil ifaxia xinq iixiryfitp ?o»U 

X»ni9, «fit ym^ rt fipf* path^yfiara dv^ir. 

As from fome fea^ a man r^tmning late» 

His &ithful dogs all meet him at the gate* 

Rejoicing round» fome morfel u> receivdi 

Such as the good man ever wont to give* 
The morfel in the tranflatio&i and the fiuT^fAarm in tlie Greek, 
mean thefe pieces of breads or Jlvo^y^iat, with which the 
antients wiped their hands after eating, and then threw to the 
dogs. P. 

Ver^ 1.95. The lunar feaft -rites to the Ged of da^,'] This was 
the lafi day of one month, ^nd the Mt of the following : the 
Greek months were lunar, the firft day of every month wks a day 
of grrat folemnity, and it was confecrated to Apollo, the author 
and fountain of light. UlyiTes had faid, lib. xiv. ver. i86. 

E'er the tiext mooA increafe, or this decay. 

His anticnt realms Ulyifes (hall furvev ; 

In blood and duft each proud oppreflor mourn. 

T09 fib ^tiDirlof piiiog, TV ^' If a/bUroio. 
This, fays Solon in Plutarch, means that UlyiTes fliall return on 
the lafl day of the month precifely ; and here we £nd it verified. 
UlyiTes diftovers himftlf upon this day, and kills the Suitors : by 
his return, in the foregoing period, is meant hk diibove:y; for 
he was returned when he made that aflertion to Bumsnis. It n 
therefore probable, that the above recited verfe wa5 rightly inter- 
preted by Solon. P, 
Ver. 196.] Paradife Left, nk. 582. 
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With variod toils the reft adorn the dome. 
Magnificexit, 4ud blithe, the Suitors come. 
Some wield the bounding ax ; the dodder'd oaks 
Divide, obedient to the forceful ftrokes. 301 
Soon from the fomit, with each a briauniiig urn^ 
(Btunanis in their train) the maids return. 
Three porkers for the feaft, all brawny«chin*d» 
He brought ; the choiceft of the tuiky kind : to; 
In lodgements firft £x:ure his care he vkw^d^ . 
Then to the king this friendly ipeech renewM : 
Now &y finoere, my gueft ! the fiiitor-train 1 
Still treat they worth with lonlly dull difdain ; f 
Or ipeaks their deed a bounteous mind humane ? 3> 
' Some pitying God (Ulyflbs fad reply'd) an 
With voUied vengeance blaft their towering 

pride^ 
No confdous bhilh, no £enfe of right reikauis 
The tides of kft that fwiell their boiling vtimi 
From vice to vice tjieir appetites are toft, 215 
All cheaply fated at another's coft ! 



— »-—•*— when from the tents behold 
^ irty o//air nvamen, richly gay 
In gems and wanton drefk* 
Vcr. 202.] Milton, Par. lioft, iv. 336. 

The fayory pu^ they chew, and in the rind 
Still as they thirfted fcoop the brimming ftream. 

Ver. 212.] Paradife Loft, iv. 92^. 

— — when in battel to thy aid - 

^Vht UM/mg^$M tkimdtr mmiM^A %«ed^ 
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While thus the chief his woes indignant told, 
Melanthius, mafter of the bearded fold. 
The goodlieft goats of all the royal herd ^. .- 
Spontaneous to the Suitors' feaft preferred: . tt<i. 
Two grooms afliflant bore the viftims bound ;. •; 
With quavVing cries the vaulted roofe reibund:, 
And to the chief auftere, aloud began 
The wretch unfriendly to the race of man^ -i ■ 

Here, vagrant, ftill ? ofFenfive to niy lords ! tig^ 
Blows have more energy than airy words j .* 
Thefe arguments I'll ufe: nor confciousfham©,. 
Nor threats, thy bold intrufion will reclaim. 
On this high feaft the meaneft vulgar boaft 
A plenteous board ! Hence ! feek another hoft ! 139 

Rejoinder to the churl the king dildain'd. 
But ihook his head, and rifing wrath reil|^inM, 

From Cephalehia crols the iiirgy main 
Philaetius late arrivM, a faithful fwain. 



Ver. 225.] In thefe vulgarities Ogilby is oftentimes humorous 
enough: 

What, good-man Troublefom, art thou here yet ? 
Know'ft thou not how out of thefe doors to get ? 

Ver. 231,] Thus his author, literally : 

He (pake ; and fagc UlyiTes nought reply *d ; 

But iilent (hook his head, deep-plotting ills : 

fo that our cranflator feems to have confulted Ogilby : 

Ulyfles thus affronted nothing £ud, 

But keft dewM firn^Ung r^t and ihook his head. 
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A fteer ungrateful to the bull's tmbrace, 135 
And goats he brought, the pride of all their race; 
Imported in a fliallop not hife own : 
The dome re-echo'd tb their mingled moaii* ••/ 
Straight to the guardian of the briftly; kind -^ 
Hfe thus began, benevolent of mind. %^ 

What gueft is he, of foch majeftick air ? 
His lineage and paternal clime declare : 
Dim thro' th' eclipfe of fate, the rays divine 
Of ibvVeign flate with faded fplendour fhine. 
If monarchs by the Gods are plungM in woe, 245 
To what abyfs are we foredoom'd to go ! 



Vcr. 235.] This feems a ftrange ptripbrafa for a heiftr ! 

Vcr. 237. Imported in ajballop — ] To undcrftand this paflag^, 
it is necefiary to remember that Melanthiiis and Philxtius fed their 
flocks and herds in Cephalenia> an adjacent ifland^ under the 
dominion of Uly£es ; bat living in different parts of it> they are 
brought over in feparate veflels, by different ferrymen^ vofdft9K» 
as Homer expreffes it. P. 

Vcr. 238.] ThusOgilby: 

And them did fieer the eecboing portal tie. 

Ver. 243.] An admirable couplet ! excepting that Jim and 
faded fhoidd not have been aflbciated in the period. Better, 
perhaps. 

Shot thro' th' eclipfe of Fate : — 
or in fome fuch manner. ' 

Ver. 245. If mmarcbs hy the Godt^ &c.] This is the reafoniag 
of Philaetias : kings are in a peculiar manner ^e care of the 
Gods ; and if the Gods exempt not kbgs from calamities, how 
can inferiour perfons (fays Dacier) ^ped to be exempted, or 
fomplain in the day of adverfity ? But I perfuade myfelf the 
words have a. deeper fenfe, and mean Uiyfles; '' Well may 
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Then af&ble he thus the chief a^iefs'd, 
Whiift wit^ pathetick w^mxth hb hand he pre6^; 

Stranger ! may fate a milder afped (hew^ 
And ^iii thy fufiore with « whiter chie 1 «5t 
O Jove I for ever deaf to human cries ; 
The tyrant,, not the father of the Ikies ! 



** vagrants fuffer, when kiiigs, fach as UlyiTes, are not free from 
«' aflBdions." P, 

VfiX* H9*] P^rliapij this pronmiciatipn ^f tW v«rb ,^1^^ ii| 
poetry is preferable, as fumi(hin|^ variety, and forqung a diftii)^ 
6oli from the fobftaadve Jkow. 

Wcx.2%u OJfqm! fiHr9V0rsh4ff^hmm9m0n . ..J 

/ The tyrant, not thi father of the Jkies /] 

Thefe words are to be albr%ed to the excefs of forrow wluch 
Philaetias feels for tl^ fuiFerings of Ulyfles : fox they cer|w>Iy 
tranigrefs the boupds of reafon. But if we conii^er the ilate of 
theology in Homer's time, the lisiitence will appear lefi offenfiv^ ; 
«' How can Jupiter (fays Philaetius) who is our fjithcr, throw hi^ 
*' children into fuch an aby& of nufery? Thou* oh Jove» ha^ 
** made us, yet haft no companion when we fuff^^r.*^ It is n6 
eafy matter to anfwer this argument from the hi^athen thecrfpgy, 
and no wonder therefore if it confounds the reafon of Philxtiusi 
but we who have certain hopes of t fiitnre ftate, can i!radil3r.felve 
the difficulty : that ftoyte will b$ a tme of r#tribiKioi| ; it will 
amply recompence the good man &r all his calamities, of as 
Milton exprefTes, 

Will juftify the ways of God to men. 
It may be obferved in general th;^t this introduiflion of Philaetius 
and his fpeech, fo warm in the caufe of UlyfTes, is inferted here 
with admirable judgment: the Poet intends to make ufe of h!k 
|ifiift»nce in the dcftruiQion of the Suitors ; he therefore bmgs 
iiim in giving Ulyfles full aflurance.of his £ddity ; fii that wHui 
that hero reveak hknfqlf to him, he does not depart frott ^ 
^utious charadbr, being before certified of his Konefty. 

I will only add; that Philaetios is not To be looked upon «# n 
cenunoQ fervam> but as an efieer of ftata and- dlgak/t 9,fA 
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UnpiteouB of the race thy will began 1 . 

Thd fool of fate^ thy manu&fture^ man. 
With penury, contempt, repulfc, and cart, %$$ 
The galling load of life is doom'd to bear^ 
yiyfles from his ftate a wand'rer flill, 
Upbraids thy powV^ thy wifdom, or thy will ^ 
O monarch ever dear I— O man of woe !— ^ 
Freih flow my tears, and ihall for ever flow! t6o 



whatever Kas been (aid in thefe annotations concerning Eumaeu^. 
may bi kj^M te Philstim ; Ke h here tailed Ipx^iM^ Aiifif, 
a title of honk>ir> and UlyfSsB proroiies to iMrry him into his own 
family in the fequel of the OdyiTey ; coniequently he is a perfona^e 
worthy to be Im »ft6r in epick poetry. ' r . 

Vef. t6o. ff^Jkm 91^ tMort^ mi finJl pr ever fisvi !\ Thie 
words in the original are i^m it% iroiiffm, and they are very d^^ 
Yeiiently ex^laiAed by 'Dkoitr and £uAathius. ""l^or, rW trVf ri^Wo^; 
iyvft^en, ** . t hhvt furcated aild been in an agony at the thOHghk 
•* of the fcvere difpenfations of Jupiter ;" this is the interpreta- 
tion of Euftathius. Dacij&r takes 79kb> to be an adjedtive, and then 
it mud be conneded with the preceding period. 
Ovx iXmm^ik i»^^t hni9 A ytUtat avrou 

tJt frit/atim, <vel demeftico udmonitm /urn Av#iftr//»> Ibr fo we may 
render »Ao> meaning Ulyffes ; then the fenfe will be this; Jt^fter, 
theiigp rtrt* vnjt ntd^e us, thou haft no compaffion upon mankind^ thou 
tafttft us into e%nh ^rtd mij/hy ; as I ha^e learntd fy a prinjatt or 
donuftick inftanccy namely in the per/on of UJyjfes. If my judgment 
,Wf>[!F.>'C.^.^f^»-.{jSu>iild rctommend this imerpretation 
rather than that of Eixftathius, which fcems to be a forced ooe^ 
and I remeniber no inftance of this nature in Homer ; but the 
preference is'tubmitted to the reader's deoiiion. P. 

Chapnaan gives his autjior literally, and well : 

" ^W^'ttrtwWft liaVc fwet to fee it ; and.njinc cyea ^ , . . : 

X " Broke all in teares. ' ' " 
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Like thee, poor ftrangcr gueft, dcny'd his home! 
Like thee, in rags obfcene decreed to roam ! 
Or haply periftx'd on fome diftant coaft. 
In Stygian gloom he glides a penfive ghoft ! 
O, grateful for the good his bounty gave, i(5j. 
I'll grieve, 'till forrow fink me to the grave ! 
His kind protecting hand my youth preferrM, 
The regent of his Cephalenian herd : 
With vaft increafe beneath my care it Ipreads, 
A ftately breed ! and blackens far the meads, tjm 
Conftrain'd, the choiceft beeves I thence import, 
To cram thefe cormorants that crowd his court : 
Who in partition feek his realm to (hare ; 
Nor human right, nor wrath divine revere. 
Since here refolv*d oppreffive thefe refide, 275 
Contending doubts my anxious heart divide : 



But BOW comes the note of our tranflatorf 

All quit their fpheres, and raih Into the ikies. 
The quantity of the firft fy liable in the word iSiw, taken in Dacier's 
acceptation, utterly refifts that ftation in an hexdtmeter verfe ; as 
almoft every fchool-boy could have told thefe learned annoutors. 

Ver. 265.] This ungraceful contradion may be thus avoided: 
/, grateful for the good his bounty gave> 
Will grieve — . 

Ver. 269.] The paflage labours with fuperfluity of expreffion^ 

and a faulty rhyme. Thus ? 

With vaft increafe beneath my care it fpeeds, 
A ftately race / and blackens alt the meads.. 

Ver. 275.] The fenfe of his author is not diftiaffljr difcovered 
here. A literal jranflation is fobjoined; 
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Now to fomc foreign clime inclinM to fly. 
And with the royal herd proteftion buy : 
Then, happier thoughts return the nodding fcale. 
Light mounts deipair, alternate hopes prevail : 289 
In op'ning profpe(9s of ideal joy. 
My king returns ; the proud ufurpers die. 

To whom the chief: In thy capacious mind 
Since daring zeal with cool debate is join'd ; 
Attend a deed already ripe in fate : »8 j 

Atteft, oh Jove ! the truth I now relate ! 
This facred truth atteft each genial pow V, 
Who blels the board, and guard this friendly 

bow'r ! 
Before thou quit the dome (nor long delay) 
Thy wilh produced in aft, with pleas'd furvey, 290 
Thy wond'ring eyes Ihall view: his rightfur 

reign 
By arms avow'd Ulyffes (hall regain. 
And to the Ihades devote the fuitor-train. 



But numerous fchemes my thoughtful breaft revolves : 
Moft vile it were, while yet the fon furvivcs. 
To Aranger lands thefe oxen to convey . 
Purloin'd; but harder ftill it feems,,to bide 
Amidjft thefe woes, and guard another's herd. 
Indeed, long fince an exile had I fled , 
To (bme great king, from ills too yaft to ha^, 
^ut dill fome hope remains to fee di4>ers'd 
The fuitors, by our haplefs lord's^ return. 

Ver. 283.] Chapman is more accurate and fimple : 
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O Jove fupreme^ the rapturM (wain replies, t^ 
With deeds confummate foon the pfomisM joys. ! 
Thefe aged nerves, with new-bom vigour ftrung^ 
III that bieil cauie ihouM emulate the young — 
AfTenta Eumaeus to the pray V addrefl: j 
And equal ardours fire his loyal breaft« 

Meantime the Suitors urge the princess fate, 300 
And deathful arts employ the dire debate : 
When in his airy tour, the bird of Jove 
Trufs'd with his finewy pounce a trembling dove ; 
Sinifter to their hope ! This omen ey*d 
Amphinomus, who thus prefaging cryM; j^j 



Herdfinin (faid ke) becauTe thou art in fhew» 

Nor lewd^ nof indifcreete ; and that I knOw 

. . Tkere raids in thee am iinderibifidiag iciiIe--«>« 

Ver. 398.] Thus ? more exaftly : 

Nor lefs £umxus' pray'rs the Gods entreat 
To give Ulyflcs to his native feat. 

Ver. 302.] So Milton, Par. Loft, xi. 185. 

... _ nigh in her fight 

ne bird of Jove, ftoop'd from Jbh aery four, 
. Two birds of g&yeft pkme before him drove. 

Ver. 305. AftifhinoiHtn, njoho fbai frefapng rj>V.] It may be 
alked why Ampliinomus gives thu inteipf etation to the prodigy \ 
and why might not the eagle denote die Stators, and the pigeon 
Telemachus ? No doubt but ftidi an interpretaiion wonld have 
been (pecious, but contrary to die ruks bf atigury. The eagle 
is the king bf birds, and nraft therefore of 4ieeeflity denote the 
chief perfonage; aiid could only bet appHed to Ulyffes, or Tele- 
machus. Amphinomus thus imerprets i^ ^nd the Suitors acquiefce 
in this interpretation. 
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The Gods from force and fraud the prince dfe^ 
fend; 
O peers ! the fanguinary fchctne fufpcnd i 
Your future thought let fable Fate employ ; 
Aad give the prefent' hour to genial joy. 

From council ftraight th* affenting peerage 
ceas'd, jib 

And in the dome prcparM the genial feafh 



Vcr. 311. JnJ in the dome prepared the genial feaft,'] The an- 
dents, fays £liibithitts« bbferve that this is the only place whef^ 
the Suitors offer any facrifice throughout the whole OdyiTey, and 
that there is no inflaf^ce at all^ that they make any prayer to xht 
Gods. But is it evident from this place, that this is a Sacrifice ? 
It is true the facrificial term of uf it7oy is mentioned ; but perhaps 
titat word ix^ay not denote a facrifice ; for U^%Xety though it prima* 
rily iignifies the fleih of animals offered to the Gods, yet in a left 
pipper acceptation implies the flefti of all animals indifferently. 
Thus AthetUeiis, Tfo^^>, T^y tup n^ytuf Ufi'wt, which muft be J-feil- 
d^red, thi jkfb of young animals. Thus Lib. vii. gwrnfiirt^a. rk 
9uxT9i^ dvofjLtpa Sifuob, the fiejh of animals that are killed hy night 
fooneft putripes ; arid Galeil ufes ^Joy, atid Ufuoiy fdr an animal in-^ 
diicriminately. The rea(bn is, becaofe originally no animal was 
ever (lain but fome part of it was offered to the Gods, and in this 
fenfe every (Soi was ifpiior. If we confnlt the context in Homer, 
It muft be allowed that there b no other word but U^vof that dif- 
tinguifhes this from a common repaft, through the whole defcrip- 
tton ; and if th^t word will bear a remote iigtiifi^ation, as U^tTov 
does, I fhc^ld conclude, that this is no facrifice. Nay, if it ihonid 
'be found that %ifwo}t implies of neceifity a^ religious ad, yet it will 
not prove that this is more than a cuftomary meal, £nce the atiti- 
ents at all entertainments made libations to the Gods. What 
may feem to ftrengthen this conjecture is that the Poet immedi- 
ately adds, that the Greeks, *A;^a»o», facrificed in the grove of 
Apollo ; without mentioning that the Suitors partook in the facri- 
fice : nay they feem to be feailing In the palace, while the Greeks 
are offering in the grove. P. 

Vol, V- D 
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Dif-robM, their vefts apart in order lay, 
Then all with fpecd fuccindl the viftims flay : 
With flieep and fhaggy goats the porkers bled. 
And the proud fleer was on the marble fpread. $ 1 5 
With fire prepared they deal the morfels round. 
Wine rofy-bright the brimming goblets crownM, 
By fage Eumaeus borne : the purple tide 
Melanthius from an amfde jar fupply'd : 
High caniflers of bread Philsetius placM ; 3*0 
And eager all devour the rich repafl. 
DifposM apart, UlyfTes fhares the treat ; 
A trivet-table, and ignobler feat, 
The prince appoints ; but to his fire afUgns 
The tafleful inwards, and ne£lareous whies. 3x5 
Partake my guefl, he cry*d, without controll 
The focial feafl, and drain the cheering bowl : 
Dread not the railer's laugh, nor ruffian's rage ;/ 
No vulgar roof protects thy honoured age ; 



Vcr. 320.] The fubjoined couplet has a truer rhyme : 
Philaetius plac'd high c&tMers of bread : 
On tht rich banquet bII nvith arJour fed, 
Vcr. 323. J fri'vef-taUe, and ignobler feat. ^ This cireumftance 
is not inferted unneceflarily ; the table is fuitable to the difguife 
of UlyfTes, and it might have created a jcaloufy in the Suitors if 
Telemachus had ufed him with greater diftinftion, P. 

So Dryden, at Ovid's Metamorphofes, book xii. 

The tri'vet' table of a foot was lame. 
Vcr. 327.] His author diftates, 

and drain the golden bowl : 

which implies honour and refpedl. 
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This dome a refuge to thy wrongs fhall be, 3jo 
From my great fire too fbon devolved to me ! 
Your violence and fcorn, ye Suitors ceafe. 
Left arms avenge the violated peace. 

AwM by the prince, fo haughty, brave, and 

young, 
Rage gnaw'd the lip. Amazement chainM the 

tongue, 335 

!Be patient, peers ! at length Antinous cries ; 
The threats of vain imperious youth defpife : 
Wou'd Jove permit the meditated blow, 
That ftream of eloquence fhou'd ceafe to flow. 

Without reply vouchfaf M, Antinous ceas'd : 340 
Meanwhile the pomp of feftival increased : 
By heralds rank'd, in marfliall'd order move 
The city-tribes, to pleas'd Apollo's grove : 
Beneath the verdure of which awful fhade, 
The lunar hecatomb they grateful laid ; 345 \ 
Partook the facred feaft, and ritual honours paid. 
But the rich banquet in the dome prepared, 
(An humble fide-board fet) UlyfTes fhar'd. 



■ I 

34Jf 

lid. 3 



Vcr. 330.] Our poet might glance on Ogilby : 
Nor fludl this palace proflituted ^e ; 
My father built it for himfelf and jnr. 

Ver. 334.] I fhould prefer, 

Aw'd by Telemachus, th hold and young. 
Bat the tranflation here is excellent, and could Scarcely h% meiideA 
ky ikill fiu: fuperiqur to znine^ 

D 2 
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ObforVant of the princess high beheft, 
His menial train attend the ftranger-gueft : 350 
Whom Pallas with unpard*ning fury firM, 
By lordly pride and keen reproach infpir'd. 
A Samian peer, more ftudious than the reft 
Of vice, who teem'd with many a dead-born 

jeft; 
And urg'd, for title to a confort queen, 355 

XJnnumber'd acres arable and green ; 
(Ctefippus nam'd) this lord Ulyffes ey'd. 
And thus burft out, impofthumate with pride. 

The fentence I propofe, ye peers, attend : 
Since due regard muft wait the princess friend, 360 
Let each a token of efteem beftow : 
This gift acquits the dear refpe<3: 1 owe ; 
With which he nobly may difcharge his feat. 
And pay the menials for the matter's treat. 

He faid ; and of the fteer before him placM, 36 j 
That fineWy fragment at Ulyffes caft. 



Vcr. 349.] Paradifc Loft, xi. 251. 

Adam, heav'n's high heheft no preface needs. 

Ver. 359.] Nothings in my opinion, can exceed the dexterity 
and fpirit, with which our tranflator has executed this humoroua 
fpeech. 

Ver. 366.] Our poet ftrains moft egregioufly to exprefs a 
£ngle term^ in a manner perf^dUy ludicrous and bombaftical, on 
which Fenton, from a love of pomp, fometimes feems to border.. 
How much better Ogilby has acquitted himfelf ? 

This faid, at him he threw a bullocks hoof, 
Snatch'd from the baiket : he> his head dedin'd^ 
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Where to the paftern-bon?, by nerves comhm^dfj 
The well-horni'd foot indiflblubly joiil'd ; r 

Which whizzing high, the wall unfeemly figpM. 3 
The chief indignant grins a ghaftly fmile ; 370 
Revenge and fcprn within his bofonj boil ; 



Avoids the blow, much troubled in his mind : 
The cloven foot rebottadi agaiaft the walL 

Chapman too is very good : 

Thus fnatcht he with a valiant hand» from out 
The poore folkes commune baiket> a neat8-foot» 
And threw it at Ulyflcs ; who his head • 

Shrunke quietly afide, and let it fhed 
His malice on the wall. 

Ver. 370. iriMj a ghafifyfiiilei] The ejq>reflion in 

Greek is remarkable : 

jMf^atkft^ (or .£af^Mf.) 

Some tell us that there is an herb frequent in the ifland of Sar* 
dinia, which by tailing diftorts the mufeles, that a man feems to 
laugh while he is under a painfiil agony ; and from thence the 
Sardinian laugh became a proverb, to fignify a laugh which con- 
ceded an inward pain. Others refer the expreflion to an amFent 
cuftom of the Sardinians (a colony of the Lacedemonians;) it is 
pretended that upon a certain feftival every year, they not ortly 
*ikw all their prifoners of war, but alfo all the old men that wefe 
above feventy, and obliged thefe miferable wretches to laugh 
while they underwent the fe verity of torment. £ithfr of thefe 
reafons fully explains the meaning of xH^ Xfi^*^ ydhvi* and 
ihews it to denote an exterior laugh, and an inward pain^ J am 
inclined to prefer the former interpretation, not only as it appear* 
<» moft natural, but becaufe Virgil feems to underftand it in that 
fenfc, for hp alludes to the above-mentioned quality of the Sardi- 
nian hetbs. Eclogue vil. verfe 41, 

** Jmmo ego Sardqis videor tibi amarior herbis.'* 

• '.©-3 ' . 
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When thus the prince with pious rage inflamed : 
Had not th' inglorious wound thy malice aimM 
Fairn guiltlefe of the mark, my certain Ipear 574 
Had made thee buy the brutal triumph dear : 
Nor fhou'd thy fire a queen his daughter 

boaft; 
The Alitor, now, had vanifli'd in a ghoft : 
No more, ye lewd compeers, with lawlels powV 
invade my dome, my herds and flocks devour : 
For genuine worth, of age mature to know, 380 
My grape fhall redden, and my harveft grow. 



— — — defbrm'd like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contradt his jaws. 
The reader may obferve that Ctefippus breaks out into buifoomy, 
and the Suitors frequently are guilty of it in other parts of the 
Odyffey: thefe levities have been profcribed by the Criticks as 
too low« and unworthy of epick poetry : but Homer adapts him- 
felf to his charaders, he paints ridiculous men in ridiculous 
colours ; though I will not iay but fuch characters are more proper 
for comedy than epick poetry. If ever they are jpardonable, they 
are in Homer, who puts thefe low pleafantries into the mouths ^ 
drunkards and debauchees ; fuch perfons being generally men of 
no worth or ferious deportment. P. 

P^adife Loft, ii. 846. 

He ceas'd, for both feemM highly pleas'd, and Death 

Grinned hof rible « ghaftly /mile. 

Ver. 380.] Th^re }s nothing of this in Homer» whom Chap* 
man has given with fidelity : 

Have yeares to underftand my flrength, and know 

The good and bad of things. 
The fame paflage has occurred in book xviii. verfe 269. with 
c^pal infidelity in the tranflator there. 
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Or if each other's wrongs ye ftill fupport, 
With rapes aiid riot to profone my court ; 
What fingle arm with numbers can contend ? 
On me let all your lifted fwords defcend, 385 \ 
And with my life luch vile difhonours end. 

A long ceffation of difcourfe enfuM, 
By gentler Agelaus thus renew'd. 

A juft reproof, ye peers I your rage reftrain 
From the protected gueft, and menial train : 390 
And prince ! to ftop the fource of future ill, 
Afient yourfelf, and gain the royal wilU 
Whilft hope prevail'd to fee your fire reftor*d. 
Of right the queen refusM a fecond lord. 
But who fo vain of faith, fo blind to fate, 395 
To think he flill furvives to claim the ftate ? 
Now prefs the fovereign dame with warm defiic 
To wed, as wealth or worth her choice infpire : 
The lord feleded to the nuptial joys. 
Far hence will lead the long-contended prize : 400 
Whilft in paternal pomp, with plenty bleft, 
You reign, of this imperial dome poffeft. 

Sage and ferene Telemachus replies : 
By him at whofe beheft the thunder flies ! 



yer. 385.] Compare the ikme pafikge in book xvi. ver. i lo. 

Vcr. 399.] The rhymes require removal. Thus? 
By bim, feleded to the nuptial heJ, 
FsLT hence the long-contended prize be led. 

Ver. 403. Sa^e and firene Telemachjif replies 9 &C,] It is ob» 

D4 
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And by the iiame on earth I moft fcverCt 4^- 
By great UlyfTcs, and his woes I fwcar ! 
(Who never muft review his dear domain ; 
Inroird, perhaps, in Pluto's dreary train,) 
Whene'er her choice the royal dame avows. 
My bridaj. gifts fliall load the future fpoufe ; 41Q 
But from this dome nniy parent-queen to chafe !—• 
Frpm me, ye Gods ! avert fuch dire difgrace. 

But Pallas clouds with intelk^hial gloaiix 
The Suitqrs fouls, infenfate of their :doQm ! 
A mirthful phrenzy feiz'd the fated crowd ; 415 
The ropfs refound with cau&lefs laughter loud r 



ficvable that Telemachus fwears by the firrows of his ftthcr ; an 
exprefliQQt in my judgment, very noble, and ^t this fiime time> foM 
of a filial tendemefs. This was an antient cuflom amongft the 
Orientals, as appears from an oath not unlike it in Gcnefis xseaii* 
53. And Jacob /ware by the ffear of his father Ifaac. 

But how is this fpeech to be underftood ? for hpw. can Telema- 
chns perfuade hk mother to marry, when he knows that UlyiTc^ 
if returned? There is a concealed luid an apparent meaning in 
the expr^ffion^ Telemachus, obferves £ui!athius, fwears ^hat lie 
wiH not hinder his mother from taking an huiband, but he means 
UlyfTes: t))p vfoxi^ therefore are ambiguous, and the am^igyitjr 
deceives the Suitpr's, who believe that by this oath Telemachus 
obliges himfelf not only not to hinder, but promote the intended 
nuptials. . P. 

Ver. 413.] The powers of our tranflator, fecond only to Pope 
himfelf, and nearer to him than to tKe,/^/r^ in order, have com- 
pafled this pafikge with all defirable felicity. The full fenfe is 
exhibited, and the terrific grandeur preferved in all it's vigour. 

Ver. 415. J mirthful phrentej y&/«V, &c.] It b in the Greek, 
They laughed <unt^ other men*j cheeks. There are many explications 
ef this pailage ; ^uftatl^itis imagines it to denote a feigned and 
pretended laughter. £raiaius explains it, non Ubenter nefue ex 
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Floating i» gor^, portentous to furvey \ 

In each difcolour'd vafe the viands lay ; . ; 



iuiimo Ttdirty fid x^ tidfrf fm^fi $m t$is, ff4 alufih mwVf^ ^41. 
But if we confult the condudl of tke Suitors, a contrary iateiprf^ 
tatioh will fcem to be necefflary : for this laughter of the Suitori 
appMrs to b^ T9xy real, ^4 from the h^^n* Hoqtor i:alls it 
cMiror exceJli*ve, inextinguijhed \ and again, iiSt/ yiKBtaT^fi Of tjlpy^ 
laughed nvitb joy^ fiuwhtr rifirunt ; which expreffions denote a 
real and unfeigned laughter. But how will the words be brought 
to bear this conftrudion ? Very naturally : they laughed as if they 
had borrowed their cheeks, as if their cheeks were not thf ir 
own, and confequently they were not afraid to ofe them witlj^ 
licence and excefs ; fuch perfons as the Suitors havin|g no regai;4r 
for any thing that belongs to another. 

Horace makes ufe ef the &me expreffioa^ 

*' Cum npies in jut, m^lib ridentem alienis.** 

A^d likewife Valerius ; 

*' Errantefque genae, atque alieno gaudia vylto*'* 

This k tte opinion of Dacier : but there ar^ fome lines ia the 
^reek that make it dpi^btful ; for immediately after the expreiSo^ 
of laughing with other mens cheeks, Homer adds, th^t ttieir eyea 
Jfowed with tears, and firrvw fiized their fiuls. It is ^rue. Hprne^ 
deicribes the Suitors under an alienation of min4» and a fuddea 
diftradion occafioned by Minerva; and from hence we may gatjtfi? 
the reafons why they are toft by fo fudden a tranfition t© Qontrarv 
paifions, from laughter to tears ; this moment they laugh extra- 
vagantly, and the next they weep with equal excefs ; perfons in 
fuch a condition being liable to fuch viciffititdes. p. 

This ren^fuis me of Mr. Gray : 

And moody Madnefs, langUag wild 
Amid f(?vereft woe. 

Ver. 417. Floating in gere^ portuUous ipjmrfv^f 
In each difcolour*d 'vafi the 'vi^t ^.] 
This is to be looked upon as a prodigy, the belief pf which was 
eUabHihed in the old world, and confequently, whether true or 
Me» may be allowed to haver a jixiM in poetiy. See book xii. 
npfe on verfe 464. 
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Then down each cheek the tears fpontaneous 

flow. 
And fudden fighs precede approaching woe. 420 
In vifion rapt, the * Hyperefian feer 
Uprofe, and thus divinM the vengeance near. 

O race to death devote ! with Stygian ihade . 
Each deftin'd peer impending Fates invade : 



In the following (peech of Theoclymenos there is x beautifal 
enthufiafm of poetry ; but how are we to underfland that Theocly- 
jnenns fees thefe wonders, when they are invifihle to all the 
Suitors? Theoclymenus was a prophet> and fpeaks of things future' 
as prefent ; it is the eye of the prophet that fees thefe events, and 
the language of prophecy that (peaks of them as prefent. Thus 
when he fays he fees the palace red with blood, and thronged with 
ghofts ; he anticipates the event, which is verified in the approach- 
ing death of the Suitors. 

Euftatluus is of opinion that by the lad words of this (peeck 
Theoclymenus intends to expreis an eclipfe of the fun ; this being 
the day of the new moon, when eclipfes happen. Others under- 
fiand by it the death of the Suitors, as when we fay the fun is for 
ever gone down upon the dead : Theocritus ufes that expreffion, 
Sri^ieom «rarra hhzM Sami • Homer means by it, that the Suitors 
fliall never more behold the light of the fun. 

Ovfcum {{afr^AtfXi — — 

So far Euflathius. It may be added that the Roman poets ufed 
the fame expreffion in this latter fignification. Thus Catullus, 

<< Nobb qu^ femel occidit brevis lux, 
'* Nox eft perpetua una dormienda." 

Either of thefe e3cpofitions makes the paffage intelligible. P. 

Yen 419.} I fhould prefer, to avoid an unplealant uniformity ; 
Down rz/fi> cheek-—. 

• Theoclymenus. P. 
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With tears your wan diftortcd cheeks are 

drownM ; 
Withfanguinedropsthe wallsarcrubiedround : 426 
Thick fwarms the fpacious hall with howling 

ghofts, 
To people Orcus, and the burning coafts ! 
Nor gives the fun his golden orb to roll. 
But univerfal night ufurps the pole ! 430 

Yet wara'd in vain, with laughter loud elate 
The peers reproach the fiire divine of fete ; 
And thus Eurymachus : the dotard's mind 
To ev'ry fenfe is loft, to reafbn blind : 
Swift from the dome condudl the flave away ; 435 
Let him in open air behold the day. 



Vcr. 429.] This vcrfc fecms neither fufficicndy cafy in it*4 
ftra^ure^ nor animated in it's di£lion» for the original. It were 
audacity to propofe amendment : but I fhall attempt a more accu- 
late approximation to Homer's language : 

O'er heaven's black concave, quench'd the folar Kght ! 

Spreads the thick fhroud of univerfal Night. 

What follows is verbally correfpondent : 

— .— --,. — — -—the fun 

Is loil from heaven, and baleful gloom o'erfpreads. 

Or, perhaps, we may thus render, not contemptibly : 
See, from his bright pavilion drops the fun ! 
See, thro' the fkies a gloom of horror run ! 

Ver. 436. Lit him in optn air MoU-thi tU^,'] The Suitors 
taking the prediction of Theodymenus literally, viz. I fee you all 
invol^ved in darknefs, think him diftradled, not conceiving hit 
words to be a pcophecy ; and therefore' by way of derifion corner 
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Tax n<it, (tbe hflav'n-illuminM fecr rejom'4) 
Of rage, or folly, my prophetick mind. 
No clouds of <arrour dim th^ cjth?rial rays, 
}ict equal powV oich faitblul fen^ obey^. 440 
Unguided hence my trembling fteps I bend. 
Far hence, befe^^ yoti bovi^jfing deaths defceu^ 5* 
Left the ripe hai-veft 6f fevenge begviji, 
I ihare the doom ye Suitors cfkimptifh^ru , v 

This fiud, to %e Fifaeu^ ip^.the fear,. .'445 
His honoured hoftj a welcome innaa^ therf* . 



mand him to be carried iiito a plsCc'e of publick refbrt/ that he 
my convince hm^ it . is ' fill day. £Tiflathi«ir wnagiiiefi tbiiT 
intended to repro^ph hipi ^iih dmnkenHefs^ becaufe it ms^^s aU 
objedls appear indiftindl and different frbin the reality : he quotes 
a pleafant expreffion of AnftQh^rfis to this purpofe : a certain per- 
fon telling him at an entertainment that he had married a very 
Ulfly woiaao; I think Jo too, replied An^char^is; hm Jill »^ a 
hmper» tkai I m^ m^t her a beavty. P. 

Vcr. 437. yiur not, (/be hsa^u'n-iUumin'ii Jier rejoiH*d,) t^J] 
Euflathius explains the answer of Theoclytnefius to be both.plea- 
iant ^a4 &rioo9 : ** I have eyes, and therefore have no occafion 
<< for a guide to lead me from the palace • I hayp ears^ ^od there- 
«* fore hear that my abfence is defired ; 1 have both my feet, and 
«« therefore am able to go away without giving others the trouble 
«* to aflSft me ; and I have* an underjtanding well informed, by 
** which I fee the evil that threatens the Suiters, and hafte away 
<« to avoid it.*' P. 

Ver. 442.} Our tradktor wanders too devioufly from the Ian* 
guage of his original; Thus the paf&ge ftands in Homer : 

— — ^ «•— -^ -*- for miichief, I peecebre, . 

Is coming on yba; mifchie^ that will fpaf^ 

Ko (kitov hare» who iniUtyfies' houfe 

PbDj *iQi4 roie infolts, aadunatioas dirr- ..... 
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O'er the protrafted feaft the Suitors fit, 

And aim to wound the prince with pointlefs 

wit: 
Gries otie, with fcof ftful Icet* and mimick voice. 
Thy charity we praife, but not thy choice ; 450 
Why filch profufion of indulgence Ihown 
To this poor, tim'rous, toil-detefting drone ? 
That other feeds on planetary fchemes, 
And pays his hoft with hideous ndon-day dreamt* 
But, prince ! for once at leaft believe a friend, 4^5 
To fome Sicilian n^rt theie courtiers fend, 



• Ver. 456. Td fim Sicilian mart tbefe cwrtien find."] It U 
•vident from this poiTage that the name of Sicily is very atitient» 
and Eaikthius makes the fdlomng r^nark upon it : that the rea^ 
fon why the Poet never mentions this word in defcribing thft 
wanderings of Ulyfies which happen chiefly near Sicily^ is to 
make his poetry more furpriiing and marvellous; and that the 
more to countenance thofe ^bulous relations and miracles which 
he has told to the Phsacians, he chufes to fpeak of it by names 
lefs known^ and lefs familiar to his readers. Dacier obferves froth 
Bocharty that this ifland received .the name df Sicily from the 
Phoenicians long before the birth of Homer, or the war of Troy : 
Sicliil in their language fignifies perfsBiou ; they call it the ^ 0/* 
ferfeaitm^ becaufe it held the chief rank amongft all the iflands in 
the Mediterranean: <' It is the largeft and beft ifland in all our 
** feas," fays Strabo. It has likewife been thought to have taken 
its name from the Syrian language, namely from ^egoU or ^eguU 
a raifin, Por long before the vine was known in Afric, Sicily was 
femous for" its vineyards, and from thence the Carthaginians im- 
^ported their raifins and wines. Homer celebrates this ifland fot 
its wines in the ninth Odyfley, ' 

Spontaneous wines from weighty clufters. pour. 
And Jove defcends in each prolifick ftiow'n . 
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Where, if they yield their freight acrofs the 

main, 
Dear fell the (laves ! demand no greater gain. 
Thus jovial they ; but nouglit the prince rc-^ 

plies ; 
Full on his fire he roll'd his ardent eyes ; 460 
Impatient ftraight to flefli his virgin-fword ; 
From the wife chief he waits the deathful word. 
Nigh in lier bright alcove, the penfive queen 
To fee the circle fat, of all unfeen. 



It is likewife probable from this paflage^ that the Sicilians traded 
in flaves ; for their lands were fertile, and they merchandized for 
them to manure the ground. I ihonld rather tliink that they were 
remarkable for their barbarity to their (laves ; the Suitors (peaking 
by way of tcrrour to intimidate Theoclymenus ; and the expre(^ 
fion fecms to bear the (ame import with that concerning Echetus, 
we will /enJ bim to Echetus, or the Sicilians, <wbo ivill uje him tmth 
the utmoft cruelty, P. 

Ver. 461.] Thefe exprefllons are borrowed from a well-known 
padage of Shake(pere : 

— full bravely haft thou ,^5^/ 

Thy maiden /word. 

Ver. 463. Nigh in her Bright alcove, the penfive queen.} The 
word in the original is ^^(p^i, and iignifies a large feat that would 
hold two perfons« from ^^ ^ifw. 

This circumftance (obferves Euftathius) is not infcrtcd in vain : 
the Poet de(cribes Penelope thus feated, that fhe might ff^e and 
hear the actions and defigns of the Suitors, in order to form her 
condud according to the occafion: now for inftance, (he per« 
ceives their infolence rifen to fuch an height, that fhe dares make 
no further delays but immediately proclaims herfelf the prize of 
the bed archer: and this naturally connedts the ftory with the 
next book. P.» 
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Sated at length they rife, and bid prepare 46; 
An eve-repaft, with equal coft and care : 
But vengeful Pallas, with preventing fpeed, 
A feaft proportionM to their crimes 
A feafl of death ! the feaflers doom* 



tiiig fpeed, 7 
Bs decreed ; r 
1*4 to bleed! 3 



Ver. 469.] Tht tranflation of this book prefcrves it*s extel-* 
]«BCe to ch« laft. 
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tttE ARGUMENti 



The bending of Ulyfles's hovf* 

pENELOPEy to put an end to the foli citation of tbS 
Suitors y propofes to marry the per Jon v)ho JbaU firfi 
bend the how bf UlyJfeSy dnd Jboot ihrotigb the ringlets. 
-^ter their attempts have proved ineffe^iial, Ulyjfes 
taking Eum^eus and PhiUtius dparty difcbvers himfelf 
to them y then rehrnin^y dejirts leave to try his firength 
at the howy which y though refufed with indignation by 
. the Suitor Sy Penelope and Telemacbus cau/e it to be deli^ 
^ertd to his hands. He bends it immediately y andjhoots 
through ail the rings. Jupiter in the fame infiani thun^ 
iers from heaven \ Ulyjfes accepts the bminy and gives 
a Jigh to Telimachusy who fiandi ready armed at his 
fide, P. 



i^ 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THIS book is endtled To^ii S^, or the frcpoJutM of the huFw : 
this aftion of Penelope has given occafion of nailery both 
to modem and antient Criticks ; they infinuate that (he propofed 
this exercife of the bow to try the flrength of her gallants, deter- 
mining to have regard to that iingle qualification in the choice of 
her hiiiband. 

<' Penelope y&M jiu^Mmm tentabut in ilrcu, 
*^ Qui latus argueret, comeus arcus erat.'' 
They interpret nvpir i/)4j»a^ into a fbfife very contrary to the 
charadcr of Penelope. It is true, other authors have dire£Hy 
charged her with inchaftity, and affirm that ihe had a fon named 
Pan, becaufe aU the Suitors had a fliare in him. Lycophron calls 
her, 

' It Is die exercife frf" the bow that has occafione4 thdk impnta- 
Upas ; for none of Homer's commentators have given: tiieipiii^ 
why ^e propofes that exercife in particular ; and therefore fcfing 
no r^on for it, they have invented a ^Ife one, and give the Abry 
a ridiculous air: I flatter myftlf that a better folntidn'may %e 
ibttfid out, and a reafon given why Penelope propofes this ^x^- 
cife in particular,, and preferable to any other. 

We are to remember that this day was facred t6 Apollo ; this 
is evident from the preceding book* where the Ith^caiu offdr lan 
hecatomb in a grove copfecrated to that deity : the diveifiDii fiiits 
the day, the exercife of the bow being proper tp be. pra6df^ 
cn the ieftfval 6f that deity, who is the patron of it. SeventI of 
the tides of Apollo are derived ftom it s *S«4ffy9c/ 'JKwMiAiiVt 
*Af7<;poTo$o(. It is flrange that tlus neceflary obif#i^tiQn,ftoi)ld 
e&ape the nodce of all commentators. 

If any thing further were wanting to reconcile us to the con- 
dudl of Penelope in propofmg the bow, an inflance almoft parallel 
to it might be produced from hiflory. When Cambyies was pre- 
paring to make war againft ^Ethiopia, the king of that country 
bent his great bow with two fingers in the prcfcnce of the Perfiaa • 
ambafladors, and unbending it again, delivered it to them with 
tliefe words. That when the Perfians could do the like, the^ 
might hope to conquer the ^Ethiopians. There is nothing more 
abfurd in the delivery of the bow to the Suitors by Penelope, 
than in the fame a^ of the w£thiopian king to the Perfian ambaf^. 
fadors. P. 
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AND Pallas now, to raife the rivals fires,. 
With her own art Penelope inlpires : 
Who now can bend Ulyfles' bow, and wing 
The well-aim'd arrow thro' the diftant ring. 
Shall end the (brife, and win th' imperial dame; j- 
Bet Difcord and black Death await the game I. 

Tlie prudent queen the lofty ftair afcends^ 
At diftance due a virgin-train attends ; 
A brazea key fhe held, the handle turn'd. 
With fteel and polifh'd elephant adornM : w 

NOTES. 

y§n 9. 4 krfltm keif fie held, &c.] The numerous ptrtic«fc- 
r^es^and digreflive hiHories crowded together in the bpgimiingtl 
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Swift to the inmoft room (he bent her way. 
Where fafe reposM the royal treaiiires lay ; 
There (hone high-h^p'd the labour'4 bnds an^ 

ore. 
And there the bow which great Ulylfcs bprp. 



of this book have not eicaped cenfore. The Poet yery drcain- 
ftantially defcribes the key, and the make of it, as likewife tha 
bow and quiver, then tells us who gave it to Ulyfles ; at the men- 
tion of the donor's name he ftarts into a little Mftory of him, and 
returns not in many lines to his fubjed ; he then no leis pircum- 
fbmtially deicribes the chan^r, ^d the frame of the door> he 
defcends to every particular of Penelope's opening it, and every 
ftep and motion fhe takes till fhe produces the bow before tlve 
Suitors. This condud has been liable to objedion, as made op 
pf particulars of iinall importance' to no propbfed end. Bat not- 
withflanding, every circumfhmce is not without its efied an4 
beauty, and nothing better ihews the power of the Poet's didioa. 
So great ;i 9nti9k as Vids^ admired. thi^ yery ^pa^g^ Coetx. 
lib. ii. . / 

'** IpfBi procos etiam nt juffit certare iagittis 
■ • 'f Penelope, optatas promittens callida taedas 

** . Vidor^ per quanta niorae difpendia mentes 
- •« $dpenia8 trahit, ante viri quam proferat arcjim ?" 
T-hePioet aciapis his verfe to the nature of his fobjed ; the deferip« 
tion loi^^rSf to exprefs the iludied delay 0f Pei^elope,. and ber - 
unwiQingnefs to bring a^rs to a decifion. However I will not 
promise that thefe digreffions and antlent hiflories will pleafe 
every reader;. the paflage is {o Bur from being feulty, thsititit'. 
really an inflance of Homer's ji^dgn^ept ; yet every thing that i^ 
not a &alt, is not a beauty;. The cafe is, Penelope propbfes jdie 
trial of the bow, mcfirly tb.jurotrad time from the nupiSalsr il^' 
is (low in producing it for the fame reafon ; and Homer to paint 
this flownefs in a lively manner, lets the fnbjed of the Poem fland 
itill, and wanders out of the way, that he may not come too fooi^ 
to the end of his journey. P. 

Intolerable rhymes; of which an obvious remedy doc;8 90t pre» 
ffntitfelf. -"^'^'^ 
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And there the quiver, where now guUtlels flept 15 

Thofe winged deaths that many a matron wept. 

This gift, long fince when Sparta's fhores he 

trod, 
On young Ulyffes Iphitus beftow'd : 
Beneath Orfilochus's roof they met ; 
One lofs was private, one a publick debt : zo 
MeiTena's ftate from Ithaca detains 
Three • hundred Iheep, and all the ihepher4 

fwains; 

Ver. 16.] No ill comment on the original^ which is fimpIjT 
this: 

— — p — «F» and many a wofu} ihaft. 
Oar poet might take his hint from (he firft qde of Hoia^e ; 
— — — • — — bellaqae matrihus 
Deteftata. 
Dacier renders : ** Le carquois rempli 4e flecheft^ fonrcea de 
*< gemiiTemens et de pleurs." 

Ver. 17.] If I miftake not, the proper frtteriu hcW wojijd4 
render the rhyme unexceptionable. The formations of thi$ <ueri , 
I fuppbfe to be, trtaJ, trode, trod^ or, without abbr«iiatlon| 
tr§dden ; for the frifent^ perfe^, and participle in their order. 
Ver. 19.] ThusOgilby: 

At Orfilochus court, where they in MeiSen «m/» 
Ulyfles came to claim a fublick debt. 
Ver. 21, MeJferuCs ftate^ &c.] It has been difpated whctthcr 
Meflene here was a city or a country; Smbo affirms it to be a 
country, lib. viii. It was a port of Laconia, under the dpminioii 
of Meaelans in the time of the war with Troy; and then (conti- . 
nnes that author) the city named Meflene was not built. Padk- 
nias is of th« faihe opinion, lib. iv. c. i* '^ Before tbe battle of 
^ L^dra between the Thehans and Lacedaemonians, it is my 
** judgment that there was no city called Meflehe;'.'' this ii 
prkbnt fitom the words of Homei*, 

• E-4- • 



5^, HpM?EI?L'A^£>l?*9]^Yr BQwsciWLU 

Searched the wide country for his ^aqt^'ring 
mares,. ■. / 



Nqw O^ocbus liv|^ ii| Phers, a city of Mf flefua, ^ CQOfi^ 
quentFf tftym and^ IpUtiis meeting at his palace ih Meflenia, 
Homer muft mean the cpuntry, not the city. That Oi£lochiu 
lived in Pherae, appears frcm tha third. 04yirey. 

This Iphitus was the fon of Enrytos mentioned in the eighth 
book;; ^BTOos: for Ub fldll in archery. 

Vain Eurytus ! whofe art became his crime. 
Swept from the earth, he periih'd in his prime; 
' Sadden tk* irremeable way he trod. 
Who boldly durft defy the bowyer-god. 

A Sq^^that ey^ this digreffion is not foreign to the purpofe: thfi 

'* POet ifrjg^V, defcrib^s the bow, being to make great de of it in the 

feqtel ijf 'Ifi^ Odyffey : he fhews it was originally in the poffcffion 
of Eur/fu^rthe ihoft ^mous archer in the world: nay,, this very 
digreflion may appear to be abfolutely neceflary ; it being reqoifite 
to defcribe thatbor^r, as of no common excellence and ilrciigth, 
which was not to be drawn by any of the Suitors ; and at th^ 
fame tim* itAtl-o'iF the flrength of the hero of the poe|n>' who. 
alone is able 10 bend it. P. 



'Ver. ^i. Three kfr((r^ A^» &P.] It h^s bof?^ obfenred ina.- 




ihe means between Greeks and Gree|ft i fo^ they th^^mfislvc^ iauai^ 
cifed fuph piracies with impunity a^inA other nations* P, 
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And mules, tlpie ftrofigeft df tjbq Wting ktfi4>; ^ 
Hapleis: to i^ck I rtiotc hapkft. itiU to fiod ! 
For joura^yi»g oii tp ffcrculw, att length; tj. 
Thi* Iftwlefp wr^tcht th?* ipaa of bmulftroDgthfet-' 
JDeaf to he&v*n*8 Yoic^ the facial: rite twafgiieft ;. 
And for the b^^^toou^ip^Qs deflro^M luggtieft: i 



Vcr. 31, Diaftoheay*ii^snmcestbifMalritttranJgrefl,\VlQmtt 
very foknQnly condemot tkis adion of Hercules in (Uyfi^g Iphitis ; 
and fome ai^^ors (yemaf jsp. Enfajthius) dcftnd him b]r &yiiig^.]ie; 
was feized with ^nadnefs,. and threw Iphitos down from the top of 
hi^palafCf ; but this is contrary to Homer, and to the (enti- 
ment of thofe who write that Hercules was delivered as a flave to 
Omphale, . for the expiation of the murder of Iphitus. 

Bat what chiefly wants explication is the expreflion> 
•— — -^ ihtfrnrnJ^oM 

*b;h<^wt.—^ — 

That is, he paid no reverence, to bis table. The table waa held. 
£icred by the antients, by means of which^ honour was p^id tb* 
the God of Friendi^ ai^d Hoipitali^ty ; it waf; therefbre^^riii^. 
to diihonour it by any indecent behaviour. To this purpoti^.. 
Juvenal: - 

«* Hie verbis nttUiw.pudiQr, apt reverenw mcnfo." .! 

The ftatues of the Gods were raifed upon the tables, they were 
confecrated by placing on llhem fait, which was always elleemed 
holy, and by oSering^ libations to the Gods from them : the table 
therefore is called in Plutarch f »X(*>y Q%u» PufM9, t^ ittiu9, the altar 
of tbe Gods of friendfinp and Ho^talitjm and therefore to have 
eaten at the fame table, was efleemed an inviolable obligation of 
friendfhip : and Tpavi{«y wa^0aUu9, to tranfgrefs againfl the table, 
a breach of the laws of hofpitality, and the blacked of -crimes. 
I will only add, that it was cuftomary upon making an alliance 
o£ hof^^talky to give mutual tokens ; thus Ulyfles here prefQi^ 
Ip^titus with a fword and fpear ; Iphitus Ulyfles with a bow. A^d 
tfaa producing, thefe tokens ,was a recognition of thei covenant of 
ho^riiaiiric between theperfons themfclvcs^ aiid their deioeiidant^ / 
^ following generations* . P#. 
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He gave' the bow; and cm yiyflfes' part 
RcceiV'd a pointed (word afidiniffile dart : • 
Of lucklefe friendihip on -a foreign ihore • <-* 35 
Their firft, laft pledges ! for they met no mcire. 
The bowi bequeath-d by tins unhappy hand^ ^^ 
l^yiflfe^bcH^e npt^m his native land ; 
Nor in the front of battle^ taught to bend. 
But kept, in dear memorial of his friend. ^ 

Now gently wmding up the fair afcent, > 
By many an eafy ftep, the matron went ; 
Then o'er the pavement glides with ^frace 

divine, 
(With polifh'd oak the level pavements fliine). ; 
The folding gates a dazzling light difplay 'd, 4^ 
With ponap of various architrave o*erlay'd. 
The bolt, obedient to the filken firing, 
Forfakes the ftaple as Ihe pulls the ring ; 
The wards refpondent to the key turn round ; 
The bars fall back ; the flying valves refbund ; 50 

Ver. 39.] The tranflator probably call a g^nce on Ogilb^: 
But kept in the remembrance of his friend^ 
And never did but in's own country bend^ 
Ver. 46.] From Milton» Par. Loft, i. 714. 

and Doric pillars warUud 

ff^ithtgoldaoi architrave. . , 

Ver. 47.] There can icarcely be conceived a finer- fpeclmen 
of elegance and fimplicity in a poetical deicription of a very 
common eiFe^, than that exhibited in this couplet.-— The Jb^ 
verfe of the following couplet is rather too much the echo of that 
before us to merit fuch particular approbation. 
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Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring. 
So roarM the lock: when it released the fpring. 
She moves majeftick thro' the wealthy room. 
Where treafur'd garments caft a rich perfume ; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 5j 
Reach'd, in its^A6ndid cafej the bow unftning: 
Acfofs her knees flie lay'd the well-known bow. 
And penfive fat^ and tears began to flow. 



Ver. 51. Lotid as^ a huli makes bill and 'valley ring,'] This de- 
A:ription prefeiits a$ with a noble ixnage : Homer introduces it to 
fliew the largcncft and ftrength of the. door, lyhich refounds as 
It opens. This exahs a trifling circnmflance into fablimity and 
d)gniry» and renders a common adion poetical ; not unlike that 
in the ^xivth of the Iliad. 

Wide as appears fonie palace-gate difplay'd. 

So broad his pinions ilretch'd their ample ihade. P. 

|Iomer fays only, 

; as roars a bull. 

The meadow grazing : 

fo that Chapman was confulted and followed on this occafipn : 
— -^ — — which gave a found 
(The bolt then ihooting) as in pafture ground 
A bull doth I0W9 and make the 'valleys ring ; 
So loud the locke hunmi'd, *when it loosed bis J^ing. 

Yen 57* Jicrofi her. knees Jbe hid ibe ^welUknenvn bow, 
4ji^ f^nfive fat, and tears began to flow J] 
The bow recalls to her mind the thought of her huiband, and 
fhis raifes her forrows. Theie^ trifle that once belonged to a 
beloved perfon, is fufficient to cafl a cloud over the foul, which 
liaturally falls in a ihower of tears: and no doubt the exerciie 
which the Suitors are to pnldtife with the bow, upon which her 
fatnrc fate depends, aggravates her. forrows; ihe weeps not only 
fbr.t^e lofs of UlyiTes, but at the tl^ought that (be is ready to 
fnterupcijfife^ond^nuptials^ coAtnuy to her inclinations^ ^. 
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To full &tkty of gfief ihe moomsy^ ' 
Theaiilent^ to the joyous haUntohtSy *«»> 

To tl:^ proud Suitors brars in peniive ibte _ 
TV unbendod bow, and arrows^' winged mtb 
Fate. 

Behind, her train the poliihM cofer brings^ . 
Which held th* alternate brafs and filwr rings;^ 
Full in the portal: the chaAe queen appears, , ' 6f 
And with her veil conceals the coming tears : 
On either fide awaits a virgin feir ; 
While thus the matron, with majefticfc air. 

Say you, whom thefe forbidden walls inclofe. 
Few whom my viftims bleed, my vintage flows j 710 ; 
If thefe neglefted, faded charms can move ? 
Or is it but a vain pretence, you love? 
If I the prize, if me you feek to wiffe. 
Hear the conditions, and commence the ftrife. 
Who firftUlyffes' wond'rous bow (hall bend, 75 
And thro' twelve ringlets the fleet arrow fend. 
Him will I follow, and forfake my home. 
For him forlake this lov'd, this wealthy dome. 
Long, long the fcene of aU my paft delight. 
And ftill to laft, the vifion of my night ! 80 



Ver» 66.] This mifrepfefeiiu lu» ^utlior, who fays only^ 
if^forc her cJbcebi iht held the fplendid veil : 
toconceal her hhtflms, not dier. teat^. 

Vcr. 75.] The. reader may amuTe Umfelf whh a compsuilpis 
of Fentott's tranflation of this paflage in book^xix. vtirft iSoK ^ ' 
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Grace&il ^ &id, and bade Eumaius flidw 
The rival peeiB tbe j inlets and the bow. 
Prom his full eyes the tears uabklden ^ring^ 
TcmchM at the dear memorials of his king. 
PhiLctius too relents^ but fecret ihed I5 

The tender drops. Antinous faw, and faid. 

Hence to your fields, ye rufticks ! hence away. 
Nor ftain with grief the plealiires of the day ; 
Nor to the royal heart recall in vain 
The fad remembrance of a perifh'd man. 90 

Bnough her precious tears already flow— 
Or ihare the feafl with due relpeft, or go 
To weep abroad, and leave to us the bow : 
No vulgar tafk ! Ill fuits this courtly crew 
That fhibborn horn which brave UlyfTes drew, 95 
I well remember (for 1 gazM him o*er 
While yet a child) what majefly he bore ! 
And fiill (all infant as I was) retain 
The port, the flrength, the grandeur of the 
man. 

He feid, but in his foul fond joys arife, im 
•And his proud hopes already win the prize. 



Vcr. 85.] I do not difcover, whence our poet derived this 
erroneous acceptation of the word axXoOi^ which has n6 rielation 
to Jicrecy in this place. Daciei-'s tranflsttion is perfedlly proper : 
'* Philoetius pleur aufli ^f/on cote.'* 

Ver. 98.] Theie rhymes are very vicious; lo which iimilar 
'recurred above. Thus? 

^Stillf infant as Iw^, in fancj fu 



To fpecd the flying (haft thro* every ring^ 
Wretch ! is not thine : the arrows of the king 
Shall end thofe hopes, and Fate is on the wing ! 

Then thus Telemachus. Some God I find i6j 
With pleafing phrenzy has poffefsM my mind j 



-I 

! 3 



Ver. 102.] This triplet has but little 4onrt{i)&ad€Ate to it's 
joriginal, of which the following attempt is a faithful copy : 
He iirft was doom*d «o tafte the ^tal fliaft 
From great Ulyifts' band» whofe honfe he ftain'd. 
Embold'ning all his comrades there to ftay. 
Compare our poet's tranflation of the fame paflage below* vet* lyt, 

Ver. 105. Then thus Telemachus. Some Cod I Jbuly &c.] TTilt 
ipeech is not without greater obfcurity than is u&al in ib dear a 
writer as Homer. M. Dacier has done it juftice* and dctriy 
opened the fenfe of it in lift paraphrife. " Surely, (iyi Tele- 
'' machus* Jupiter has difordered my underfbuding : I fee my 
•* mother, wife as fhe is, preparing to leave the palace, and entjef 
^* upon a fecond marriage ; and yet in thefe melancholy circuAw 
'' ftances, I think of nothing but diverting myfelf, and being atf 
" idle fpedlator of this exercife of the bow ; no, no, this is not 
*• to be fuffcrcd : you (the Suitors) ufe your utmoft efforts to rob 
** me of Penelope, I will therefore ufe mine to retain her : a 
'< woman the moft excellent in any nation. But why do I piaife 
^ her ? you know her worth ; ufe therefore no pfete if t to defer 
«* the trial of the bow, that we may come to an iflue j I will try 
** the bow with you ; and if I fucceed, then I will retain her as 
•** the prize of the conqueft ; then fhe fhall not be obliged to 
** fecond nuptials : nor will Penelope abandon a fon, who emnla- 
'' tmg his fatlier, is (like him) able to bear the prisse from fa 
•* many antagonifts.'' 

This is the true meaning of the words of Telemachus ; the 
didion indeed is fomewhat embarrafTed, and the connexion a little 
obfcure ; but this is done by the Poet, to exprefs the diforder aid 
hurry of mind in Telemachus, who fears for the &te of Penelepc: 
therefore the connexion of the periods is interrupted, to fepre- 
fent Telemachus ftarting through eagemefs of fpirit from t&Ott|;ht 
to thought, without order or regularity. Pr 

Ver. 106.} Pkafitig fhretn^, aflUbilii bfania: HMter 
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When a lov'd mother threatens to depart, 
Why with tljis ill-tim'd gladnefs leaps my heart I 
Come then, ye Suitors ! and difpute a prize 
Richer than all th' Achaian ftate fupplies, no 
Than all proud Argos, or Mycaena knows. 
Than all our ifles or continents enclofe : 
A woman matchlefs, and almoft divine. 
Fit for the praife of ev'ry tongue but mme. 
No more excufes then, no more delay ; n j 

Hafte to the trial — ^Lo ! I lead the way. 
I too may try, and if this atm can wing 
The feather'd arrow thro' the deftin'd ring. 
Then if no happier knight the conqueft boaft, 
I Ihall not forrow for a mother loft ; no 

But bleft in her, poffefs thefe arms alone, 
Heir of my father's ftrength, as well as throne. 
He fJ)oke; theilTifing, his broad fword un- 
bound. 
And caft his purple garment on the ground. 
A trench he dpen'd ; in a line he plac'd fij 

The level axes, ancf the points made faft. 
(His perfeft (kill the wond'ring gazers ey'd. 
The game as yet unfeeii, as yet untry'd.) 



V«r. 125.] Poetry, I think, would well endure a tenn, that 
renders the rhyme exa^l : 

— r— . — in a line he cafi 

.The level axes. , • 
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Then, With a inanly pace, he took his ftttid ; iiy 
And grai^M Ae bow, and tWang'd it in his htOkA^ 
Th#ee times, with beating hearty he made tXkf; 
Three times, unequal to the tafk gave way: 
A modeft boldnefe on his cheek appfeirM ; 
And thrice he hopM, and thrice agaih he feitM. 
The fourth had drawn it. The great fire wlttt 
• joy ,35 

Beheld, but with a lign forbade the boy. 



Vcn 130.] OgHbyhas, 

Then flanding forth^ he twangs the firing* 

Vcr. 135. TJf /ourtb baJ drawn it. The great fire with jof 
BeheUf but with a fign Jkrbadle^] 
It is not tpparent at the fitft riew why Ulyfies proliiMts Teleiliii- 
chus from drawing the bow ; but Euftathius gives fiifficient reaftn 
B>f this condadl : it wodld have defeated his whole defign, and 
rendered the death of the Suitors impradicable ; for Telemachos 
has declared that he would retain Penelope, if he fucceeded in 
the exercife of the bow ; and this of neceffity Would create an 
immediate conteft between that htfo and the Suitors, atid hkh^ 
matters unTeaTonably to extremity. The fame author affigns a 
fetond reafon : UlyiTes fears left Telemachus, by bending the bow, 
fhould make it more fup|!de and flexible, and therefot^ c6nii*aiids 
him to defift, left it ftiodd be drawn by the Suitors ; befide^, if 
he hid drawh it, it would have raifed a;n emulation amongft theiii, 
and they would have applied the utmoft of their abilities not to 
be outdone by fo young a perfon as Telemachus ; but his defpair 
to efFed it, makes them lefs foUkitous, the trial being equally 
unfuccefsful to them all. 

It may alfo be obferved, that there is a very happy addreft 
made to Telemachus by Homer ; he ihews us that he could have 
drawn it, but defifts in obedience to Ulyflcs ; thus the Poet has 
found out a way to give Telemachus the honour Of the vidory 
without obtaining it; and at the fame time fhtfn the fuperior 
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His ardour ftraight th' obedient prince !{uf)preft, 
And artful, thus the fuitor-train addrcfl:. 

Oh lay the Caufe on youth yet immature ! 
(For heav'n forbid, fuch weaknefs fhould en- 
dure) 140 
How fhall this afm, unequal to the bow. 
Retort an infult, or repel a foe ? 
But you ! whom heaven with better nerves has 

bleft, 
Accept the trial, and the prize cohteft. 

He caft the bow before him, and apart 145 
Againft the polifli'd quiver propt the dart. 
Refuming then his feat, Epitheus* fbn 
The bold Antinous to the reft begun. 

From where the goblet firft begins to flow. 

From right to left, in order take the bow ; 1 50 






wifclom of Ulyflesy who retrains his fon in the heat of his at- 
tempt ; and makes him» by a happy prefence of mind, at once 
forefee the danger, and prevent it. F. 

Ver. .139-] More properly, I think, 

— ■ — — — onii^f yet immature* 

Vcr. 145.] Thus his author, with an additional verfe : 
He fpake, and grounds the bow, laid fidelong down 
Againft the well-conftruded poliih'd wall. 

Ver. 149. From where the gohUt firft begins to flowt 
From right to left, &C.] 
Andnotts makes this proportion, that every perfon may try his 
(kill without confufion. Perhaps it is propofed by Antinous by 
way of omen, the right hand being reckoned fortunate : but how- 
ever that he, it is very evident that in the entertainments of the 

Vol. V. F ^ 
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*.* And prove your fcveral ftrengths'^-— The 

princes heard. 
And firft Leiodes, blannsleCs prieft, appearM : 

^ic^ents the cup was delivered towards the right liahd: hence 
hiibfo^ii came io figntfy to drli^ towards the right hkndy ami 
Athensras thus interprets this paflage in the firft of the Iliad. 

Which, remarks that author, fignifies ih^M»lo v^oviNAir UvrtTc T«*(r 
h^iee,T<;. And there is exprefs mention made of this prft6tice> lib* i. 
ver. 597. of the Iliad. 

iitv^h — ^ — — 

That is, beginning from the right hami^ as the fcholiaft Hghtly 
interprets it, Fklc^i^ delivefedthi biAvl Hd dU tbe Codt. 

This obfervation explains Virions pif&gtk in toklay fthtient 
authors^ as well as in the Kad and OdyiTey ; the cuftom indeed is 
n6t of any igreat imporumce, but is at leaft a curioiity, and valu- 
able because antierit. I doubt tiiot but thie.bdfwl (Mt6T which 
thefe perfons drank, would by antiquaries be thought ineilimable; 
and the poiTeflion of an antient bowl b not quke fo valuable as 
the knowledge of an antient cuftom. P. 

Ver. 152. — — • Leiodesj blamelefs priejt.'] The word in the 
' briginal is ^vootco^, a perfon who makes predictions ^m iHiditts 
or from the fmoke of the facrifice. This Leiodes, the "Poet'teUs 
us, fat next to the bowl; the reafbn of it, {^ith'£uftathius, was 
becaufe the Suitors feared left poiToti (hduld be mixi^in ity and 
they ^thought diemfelves fafe through his care and kiipedion: bat 
it may perhaps be a better reafon to fay, that he &t there in di£> 
charge of his office as a prophet, to make libations to the Gods ; 
as was cuftomary at this beginning and end of all etitertainmeiits. 

The Poet adds, that this prophet was placed at the extremity of 

die apartment; the lieafon may be becaufe lie w^ ant^neiny to 

the infolence of the Suitors, and therefore withdrew" 'from their 

• tconverfation; or perhaps the word is inferted only t?d Ihtevir 6iat 

^ ins place was the iir(t (-for Euftathins t»rplains fiv^tw^ Tuff kf&ft 

and iMreiroi) and therefore he was the moft proper jkfiB^ Ui^ 
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The eldeft born of Oeiipps' noble race. 
Who next the goblet held bis holy place : 
Ife, only he> of all the fiiitor- throng, , 151 

Their deeds detefted, and abjur'd the wrong* 
With tender hands the ftubborn horn he ftrains, 
The.ftob^rn horn reiiAed all his pains | 
Already in defpair he gives it o'er : 
Take it who will, he cries, I ftrive no more* 160 
What numVous deaths attend this fatal bow ^ 
What ibuls and fpirits ihall it fend below ? 



begin die experiment* that the reft might make trial acooydnig as 
Aey were feated* /ucceffively : and what makes this the mOre pro- 
hiibic Lb that the propinauon always began from the moft honour- 
aUeperibn. JP. 

Ver. 161 . fP^JlfMt nun^rous deaths atUnd this fataihw f 

There is in thefe words a full and clear predidtion of the deftruc* 
tion of the Suitors by the bow of Ulyifes : but what follows, 
when the prophet comes to explain htmfelf, renders it ambiguous. 
Better tkiieed to die, &c. The next line is very remarkable, for 
the diftindlon it makes between Svfco; and 4^x^> foul and 
fplrit: the reader may turn to the note on lib. xxiu. ver. 92, 124. 
of the Hiad ; and that on lib. xi. ver. 743. of the OdyiTey, where 
an account is given of the notion of the antlents concerning this 
.diyifion. I fhaH only here add a paf&ge in St. Paul to the 
i^ebrews, which did not then occur to me, that remarkably i&lla 
-in with it. The 'word of God is quick and powerful, and Jbarpee 
than a t^^-edged Jhvord, piercing even to the di<viding a/under of foal 
^ni fpiAt. Heb. iv. 12. 

Thii Leiodes falls by the fwcM-d of UlyiTes in the next book: 
lot is it not injuftice to take away the life of a perfon who is here 
described as a man of virtue, detefting the aftioiw of the Suitors,. 
mk, dignified with prophecy ? It is cafy to anfwer this ohje^n ; 

. -F a., .......... 
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Better indeed to die, and fairly give 
Nature her debt, than disappointed live, 
With each new fun to Ibme new hope a prey, tSf 
Yet ftill to-morrow falfer than to-day. 
How long in vain Penelope we fought ? 
This bow (hall eafe us of that idle thought. 
And fend us with fome humbler wife to live. 
Whom gold (hall gain, or deftiny (hall give. 170 

Thusfpeaking, on the floor the bow heplacM, 
(With rich inlay the various floor was graced) 
At diftance far the feather'd (haft he throws. 
And to the feat returns from whence he ro(e. 

To him Antinous thus with fury (aid. 17J 
What words ill-omen'd from thy lips haye fled ? 
Thy coward-funftion ever is in fear ; 
Thofe arms are dreadful which thou can'ft not 
bear. 



he IS one of the Suitors to Penelope, as appears from his trying 
the bow aniongft the red of them, in order to obtain her in mar- 
riage, and confequently he is involved in the general crime: this 
diflinguilhes his cafe from that .of Medon and Phemius, whom 
Ulyffes fpares ; it appearing that they made no pretenfions to the 
bed of Penelope; whereas Leiodes endeavours to marry the 
queen, which fmgle adt would exclude Ulyfles from his own bed 
. and dominions. BeAdes, if we would efcape the punifhinent of 
wicked men, we mufl not only detefl their crimes, but conver- 
Cition. P. 

Ver. 168.] This line is an improvement from one in Ogilby : 

But this bow try'd will £nifh all difpute. 

And I ciannot let this opportunity pafs by, of commending the vn|^ 
happy execution of the fpeechJbefore us. 
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WBiy fhorild this bow be fatal to the brave ? 
Bccaufe the prieft is borri a peaceful flave, 180 
Mark then .what others can — He ended there, 
And bade Melanthius a vaft pile prepare ; 
He gives it inftant flame : then faft befide 
Spreads o'er an ample board a bullock's hide. 
With melted krd they foak the weapon o^er^ 1S5 
Chafe ev'ry knot, and fiipple ev'ry pore. 



Ver. 182.] In this paiTage our trandator confolidates* and 
rerj pardonably^ the fpeech of Antinous and the fubfequent nar- 
rsitive of the execution of his dire^ons^ which are a mere repe* 
tidon of each other in the onginal. 

Ver. i86. Chafe e^v'ry knot ^ and fupfU ev^ry pere,^ This paflage 
lias been egregioufly mifunderftood, and it has been imagined 
that this ung4ient is to anoint the limbs of the Suitors to make 
them more fupple, after the manner of the wrefUers who obferved 
that cuftom ; but it is very evident that to|o» is to be underflood 
ia the Greek, and that it b the bow, not the limbs of the 
Suitors, that is to be anointed. Euftathius thus fully explains it : 
the lard is brought to make the bow pliant, they chafe it before 
the fire that the particles of it may enter the pores of the bow« 
and render it flexible. But £uftathiu8 fells into an errour about 
the feat that is brought by Melanthius : he imagines the Suitors 
fat while they drew the bow, that they might be upon a level 
with the ringlets which were fixed upon the ground ; whereas in 
reality the feat is brought, that they may fit while they chafe the 
bow. Homer himfelf fays, wlurn Leiodes endeavours to draw it» 
that he Hood up, itW^ro, and again. 

He flood, and ftepping forward try*d the bow. 

Sut how is this to be reconciled with the condudl of Ulyflfes, who 
j^ directly affirmed to fit while he draws it. 

-^ .,— — . cTXxiii. jif vpqii yXufk^oft 
. ^JUTQ^t 9X ^^poW X»09f(f »0( — — 
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Vain all their art, and all their ftrength as vain | 

The bow inflexible rcfifts their pain* 

The force of great Eurymachus alone 

And bold Antinous, yet untry'd, unknown : t^ 

Thofe only now remainM ; but thofe confeft 

Of all the train the mightieft and the beft. 

Then from the hall, and from the noify crcW, 
The mafters of the herd and flock withdrew* 



That clrcumftance is inferted to fhew the great flrength and dex*. 
terity of UlyfTes, who is able to draw it in that diTadvantageoai 
pofture : die Poet in every incident maintains his fiiperiority. ft 

Vcr. 193. TJh^ from the bally and from the tunff erruf, 
ne mafters of the herd and flock n^iihdrew,] 
It is wonderful how exadly the Poet obferves the diftxibntioit df 
time ; he dtitindly marks the a£iion of every day, aad allots » 
proper fpace to every action. In this place the poem goes fbfr 
ward while Ulylfes withdraws to engage the afliftance of PhiliatiBS 
and Eomaeus. The Suitors are amufed and employed abont die 
bow> while UlyiTes deals away from their obfervation, and recums 
without raifing their jealoufy. The Poet likewife manages dw 
time of the difcovery of Ulyfles very judicioufly ; thougli he 
knew the fidelity of Eumaeus ai\d Philcetius, yet he trufts them 
not with the knowledge of his perfon, till the veiy hoor of execu- 
tion ; agreeable to the general charader of his cautioiis nature 
and profound fecrecy. But then is not this an impatation to 
Penelope^ that he ihould chufe to difcover himfelf to thefe two 
perfons, rather than to his queen ? l*he anfwer is. There was m 
necefiity for his difcovery to the former^ but none to the latter; 
he wants their affiftance in the future engagement, and makes 
good ufe of it ; whereas a difcovery made to the queen could 
have been of no advantage, and might poffibly have proved detri* 
mental ; befides, this is a feafon that requires expedition ; aifd we 
£nd UlyfTes complies with it, and is very concife in the di&overy 
and interview with Philsetius and Enmxus. The Poet therefbni 
referves the difcovery of Ulyfles to Penelope to a time of more 
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The king obierves them ; he the hall for^nkca, 

Andy paft the limits of the CQurt^ overtakes, i^i 

Thei) thus with accent mild Ulyfles ipoke : 

ye faithful guardians of the herd and flock ! 

Shall I the fecret of my bre^ conceal, 

Qf (as my ibul now di£tates) fhall I tell ? aoa 

Say, ihouM fome favoring God reftore again 

The loft Ulyffes to his native reign ? 

How beat your hearts ? what aid wouM you 

afford? 
To the proud Suitors, or your antient Lord ? 
, Philaetius thus. Oh were thy word not vain ! 
Wou*d mighty Jovfc reftore that man again ! aod 
Thefe aged finews with new vigour ftrung 
In his bleft caufe fhould emulate the young. 
With equal vows Eumaeus too implor' d 
Each po w V above, with wifhes for his Lord, a jo 

He law their fecret fouls, and thus began. 
Thofe vows the Gods accord : behold the man I 



saaa 



ieifure, that he may dwell upon it more largely, and beautify his 
poem with fo effential an oriuunfimwitb greater folemnity. ?• 
Ver. 197.] Neither this nor the following couplet hfis rhyuBes* 
that can be conceded. We may thus fubftitute in this view : ' 
Then accents mild Ulyffes thus trtferr^d: 
Ye ^thfiil guardians of the flock and herd I 
Shall I the fecret pf iny breall conceal. 
Or, 'v^at my foul now dictates, benrtvealf ■ . r 
Ver- 205.J Compare the fame paffa^e at verfe 294 of the fore- 
going book. 
^4 •;• - .; . -. . F'4' •• .. •- - : V , ' 
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Your own Ulyfles ! twice ten years detained 
By woes and wandVings from this hapleis land : 
At length he comes ; but comes de^isM, un- 
known, *»5 
And findUig faithful, you, and you alone. 
All elfe have caft hina from their very thought, 
Ev'n in their wifhes, and their prayers, forgot ! 
Hear then, my friends ! If Jove this arm fuct 

ceed. 
And give yon' impious revellers to bleed, 229 
My. care (hall be, to blefs your future lives 
With large poffeffions, and with faithful wives ; 
Faft by my palace fhall your domes afcend. 
And each on young Telemachus attend, 
And each becall'd his brother, and my friend. 
To give you firmer faith, now truft your eye ; ti6 
Lo ! the broad fear indented on my thigh, 
When with Autolychus^s fons, of yore. 
On Parnafs' top I chas'd the tulky boar. 

His ragged veft then draw^ afide difclos'd 250 
The fign confpicuous, and the fear exposM ; 



1 



Vcr. 213.] Thus may the rhymes be fupcrfeded: 
Your own Ulyffes, <whom at length refiore 
T'wice ten yeah* fyff^ tings to his nati*vf Jhore^ 
Is come at laft ! but come defpis'd, unknown. 

Vcr. 217.] Or thus ? from an obvious motive : 
All elfe have caft him from their very minds : 
E'en in their pray'rs no place their monarch finds* 

Vcr. 231. — — and the fear txpos" d.\ Ariftotle treatmg ^ 
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Eager they view'd ; with jay they ftood ainaz-di 
With tear-full eyes o*er all their mafter gaz'di 



the tlifFerent forts of Remembrances, chap. xvii. of his Poetkks, 
divides them into two k|nds, fuOurfil or ad'ointitious \ the former 
fort is fimple and without art, which Poets ufe for want ofj invoi^ 
tion; as for inftance, when they bring aboUt the difcovcry of a 
perfoB by fomc natural mark or token upon the body : : the latter 
arc either marks upon the body, or fears occafioned by fome acci- 
dent, or token diftinft from the body, fuch as the cafket, &'c. 
which Plautus and Terence ufe in the difcovery of feveAd ptrfons 
in their comedies : of this latter kind is this fear of Ulyffes j it is 
an adventitious remembrance, and thefc remembrances (continues 
Ari^otle) may be ufed with more or lefa art: thus in the caTe <^ 
this wound of Ulyffes, it is ufed by Homer in ^ different way: 
finryclea, lib. xix. defcries it accidentally ; Ulyffes here fhews it to 
Eumaeus and P)iil»tiu8 voluntarily ; and it il' certain that all ihole 
marks which a Poet defignedly and deliberately ufes to efl^lifh 
any verity, have lefs ingenuity than thofe which produce their 
effe^ undefignedly and cafually, and confequently the remeni'* 
brance in the nineteenth Odyffey is more ingenious than the fecond 
difcovery. The reafon is, it fhews no ingenuity to have recourfe 
to fuch marks, when we have an intention to make the difcovery: 
it caufes no furprife nor variety, neither is it produced by any 
art or invention: on the contrary, the other in the nineteenth 
book arifes from the fubjeft, and not from the fancy of the Poet 
cmly. But, fays Dacier, when Ariflotle affirms that this prefent 
remembrance wants ingenuity, We are not yet to imagine that he 
condemns it ; for it is a remembrance made by necefllty. Ulyffes 
has not opportunity to wait till the difcovery is made accidentally, 
as in the nineteenth book; he is abfolutely compelled to make it 
defignedly, to engage Euma&us and Philastius in his caufe, by 
plainly proving to them that he was the real Ulyffes. If there- 
fore that hero fhews lefs art in the manner of the remembrance, 
he fhews more wifdom in accommodating his condudl to the 
opportunity, and ufing the prefent conjuncture advantageoufly, to 
bring about his own rc^cflablifhment. I will only further obferve 
the judgment of Homer in making this difcoveiy with the utmoft 
)>revity, concluding it in the compafs of two verfes: he had be- 
fpr^ enlarged upon the woan4> and the reader is already fully 
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Around hk aock their longing arms they caft, . 
His heady his fhoulders, and his kiitts embraced 7 
Tears foUowM tears; 00 word was in their 

pow'r, ,,(j 

In iblemn iilence fell the kindly fhowV. 
The king too weeps, the king too graips their 

hands. 
And movelefs, as a marble fountain, Aands. 
Thus had their joy wept down the ^ting 

fun, 240 

But firft the wife man ceasM, and thus begun. 
Enough— on other cares your thought em{doy. 
For danger waits on all untimely joy. 
Full many foes, and fierce, obferve us near; 
Some may betray, and yonder walls may hear. 



Inibuded in the Hory : there is likewife smother reafon that re- 
quires concifenefi ; the urgency of the time demands it, for Ulyfis^ 
and Eomaras could not be long in conference without obfervajdoai, 
and railing the jealoufy of the Suitors. P. 

Ver. 234.] Bad rhymes from Chapman : 

«« »« *^ •*.• -.^ which made them cafl 

Their armes about him ; hb broade breft em^me'i. 

His necke and ihonlders kift. 

Ver. 236.] This couplet, of which theJecMiiverk is extremely 
beautiful, the tranilator has interpobted. 

Ver. 239.] We have another interpolation in this line» whjdi 
(terns to border on extravagance. 

Ver. 242.] Thefe /our verfes reprefent the following thought 
and portion of his author; 

Ceafe firom your tears and grief t left fome deftry 
As firoai -thc-heiiie tiiey pafi; and tell within.. 



BoenxMr HOMER'S Odyssey:: i^: 

Re-enter then, hot all at oaace, but ftay «4«J 
Some momenb^ you, and let nie^ lead the wii j« J 
Tome, ftegleded a» I am, i kno»r 
The haughty fuitors will deny the bow ;. 
Bat thou, Eumaens, a;^ 'tis borne ;tway^ ; t^ 
Thy matter's weapon to his hand convey* ; . ..'. 
At evVy portal let Ibme matron wait. 
And each lock hA the weH^cordpa^d gate 5 -.Z 
Clofe let them keep, whatever invades their, ear ;/ 
Tho' arms, or (houts, or dying groans they hear« ' 
Tot^y ilri6ldbarge, Hiil^etsusl wexon£gn.r tt^ 
The court's main gate: to guard that pafi be 
thine. 
This (aid, he firft retumM : the faithful ftrains 
At d^ance follow, as dieir king ordains. 
Before the flame Eurymachus now (lands, 260 
And turns the bow, and chafes it with his hands : 



Vcr. 25 «• At €<u^iy f9rtal, &c.] This is a rcry ncccflaiy iiu 
jjonffion; UlyiTes fears not only left any of the Suitors ihould 
xoake his efcape, but alfo left any of the women who were frjendl 
to the Suitors fhould give information to dneir partUam abroad, 
«nd introduce them to their affiftance. Bufiatbim. f ^ 

Yer. 256.] This couplet is conftmAed from one m hit Rapt 
rf the Lock, ii. 113. 

The drops to thee, Brlllante ! we confign ; 
And, Momentilla ! let the watch be thin^. 

VectyS.] Thus hU author ; . 

He ipake, and enter'd ftraight the pompous dodie ; > 
Then on his former ieat his ftaidontdok : 
Nor di» tWQ feithfid fividna ftqrfd kM^Mhii^ 
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Still the toiigh bow unmov'd. The lofty maa . 
SighM from his mighty (bul and ^s began?:.: ; 
I moura the cotomon caufci for, ob myi* 
friends ! . :«(f4 

On me, on alt, what gnef^. whatihame attends ? 
Not the loft nuptials can afFeft me more,, i . 
(For Greece has beauteous damea on ev'ry ihore) 
But teffled thus I confcfe'd fb far below 
Ulyffes' ftrength, as hot to bend his bow I 
How ihallall ages our attempt deride ? 270 

Our weaknels Icorni — ^Antinous thus replyM.. .. 
- Not fo, Eurymachus : that no man draws. : : 
The wondVous bow, attend another caufc. 
Sacred to Hicebus is the folemn day, , 
Which thoughtlefs we in games would wiafte 
away: : ^7^: 



Vcr. 266. Not the loft nuptials — — ] No doubt but Euiy- 
machus mifreprefents his real fentiments^ when he makes the lois 
of Penelope of little importance ; but his condn^^ is an exad 
pi^re of human nature : when we have ufed oar utHioft endea* 
vours to obtain our defires^ and have ^iled in the attempt, the 
obje£l immediately lofes its value« and we would be thought to 
dcfpife it. To be cafy under any difappointmcnt is the refiilt of 
reafon ;..but to feem to deipife what we have been very {blljcitous 
to obtain, arifes from the pride of our natures, which peribades 
us to endeavour to cheat the world into an opinion that we have 
not been difappointed : the remedy for this difeafe of our minds, 
is a regular condu^, and to hold the ballance even in all our 
afiairs, that the fcale be not raifed too high or deprefled too 
low. P. 

Ver. 274. Sacred to Pbethus is the filtmn day.'\ Antinous in 
this reply^ Q>eak8^ as well as Eurymaciras^ with difimnlation ; he 
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'TiU the next dawn this iU-timM ftrife forego, . 
And here leave fixt the ringlets in a row. 
Now bid the fcw'r approach, and let us join 
. In due libations, and in rites divine ; 
So end our night : before the day fliall fpring, 
The choiceft ofF'rings let Melanthius bring : 281 



is unwilling to give a trae reafon^ and thereifbre invents a £dft 
one : the true reafon why he defers the trial of the bow U, be- 
caufc he fears his inability to draw it : the feigned reafon is a pre- 
tended piety paid to the day : it was a day to be obferved reli^ 
f giouily^ and he infinuates that all fports upon it are a profanation 
of it ; and coniequently^ Apollo being provoked, difables them 
from drawing the bow, of which he is the patron* This is the 
reafon why he propofes to offer a libation, to atone for the abitfe 
of the day by their divcrfions. But perhaps the reafon why Anti- 
nous defers the exercife of the bow to the following day, is lic^ 
becaufe he thought it unlawful to proceed in it, on the feilival of 
Apollo ; for why fhbuld an exercife which w:as inflituted in honour 
cf that 4city, be thought a profanation of the day ? . I '^odld 
therefore rather conclude, that the impiety intended by AntinQtif, 
was their omiflion in not offering a facrifice to that 6od Wore 
they begun the trials that he might profper their endeavoursf : th« 
.cc^dufion of his fpeech makes this opinion probable : " Let itt 
" now defer the experiment, and offer facrifice in the . morning 
" to Apollo, that he may give us fuccefs in drawbg tke-bow |^ 
which implies that they were unfuccefsful becaufe they h^ for^cjt 
to facrifice. I will only add, that Antinous hientions a goat,i)t 
In offering to Apollo ; we have before feen bulls, fheep add bul- 
locks offered to that deity ; the reafon why a goat is a proper 
vidUm, I fuppofe is becaufe he is a rural God, and patron of 
fhepherds, and therefore all kinds of beafls were offered to him 
promifcuoufly, P. 

Ver,28o.] Thus? with correder rhymes: 

Now bid the few'r frepare tbi' giniul wine 

/V due dthiOiMf. and the lites divine* : - ' . . ; u: 
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Let then to Phoebus' name the fatted thighs 
Feed the rich fmokes, high-curling to the ikies^ 
So fhall the patron of thefe arts beftow 
(For his the gift) the (kill to bend the bow. 28$ 

They heard well-pleasM : the ready hcrakk 
bring 
The cleanfing waters from the limpid ipring : 
The goblet high with rofy wine they crowned. 
In order circling to the peers around. 
That rite compleat, up-rofe the thoughtful man. 
And thus his meditated fcheme began. 99% 

If what I alk your noble minds approve. 
Ye peers and rivals in the royal love ! 
Chief, if it hurt not great Antinous^ ear, ■ 
(Whofe fage decifion I with wonder hear) tff 
And if Eurymachus the motion pleale ; 
Oive heav'n this day, and reft the bow m peace. 
To-morroW let your arms difpute the prize, 
And take it he, the favourM of the Ikies ! 
But fihce ^tiU then, this trial you delay, 500 
Truft it one moment to my hands to-day : 
^Rdn would I prove, before your judgmg eyes, 
-What once I was, whorai wretched you defpife ; 



Vcr. 292.] The fame rhymes are in Chapman. 
Ver. 296.] Or thus : - 

If ivilli Einymachus, your efforts ceafi i 
for the prefent tcrmiaatiomt cannot be deemed ikfim* 



\ 
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If yet this arm its atitient force retain ; 
Otifmf woes (a long*c6ntinued traiu) joj 
And wants and infults, make me lefs than man ? 

Rage fia(h*d in hght'ning from the fuitors eyes. 
Yet mix*d with terrour at the bold emprise^ 
Anticious then : O miferable gueft ! 
Is common fenfe quite baniihM from thy breaft ? 
SttfficM it not within tht palace placed sii 

To fit diftinguifli'd^ with our prefence graced. 
Admitted here with princes to confer^ 
A man \mknown, ^ needy wanderer ? 
To copious wine this infeience we owe, 315 

And much thy betters wine can overthrow : 
The great Eurytion when this frenfcy ftung, 
Pirithous' roofs with frantick riot rung ; 



Ver. 306.] Or tints, for a better rfiyme : 

And Wanu ^d itifults, make my imjhes vain. 
Vcr. 318. Pirithous* roofs, &c.] The (lory of the Centaur l» 
Uut: Piridiouis, a Lapithite, marrying Hippodamia the daughter 
of Adraftas, invited the Centaurs and Lapithse to his nuptials;, 
the Centaurs drinking to great excefs, and offering viblcnck to 
the bride, engagiftd them in a quarrel ; EurytiiMi was the peHba 
Wh0 beg&il ^hte dif6t-<i*er, knd the war that e*llied became fatat to 
the whole nation of the Centaurs. Horace altedteis to this hiflory; 
" At ticquis rtiodici tranfiliat irftthera liberi, 
" Cefttaureamonet cum LafithBs riica fupcr n^ro 

;^«' Dfcbellata** -^ . . . 

The L^pfthites Were a people of Theflaly inhabiting the moun- 
tains Pindiis arid bfhr'ys ; the Centaurs Werc'tlidtr neigh(bours, and 
dwelt in mount Pelion. This wiar bctWceh t!ie La'pithites and the 
Centaurs probably lafted about a yeaSrt Ibf it b^gani obTCb^^Uly of 
the nuptials 4f P4iith0iis, ^nid bft- this ^)r 4hit i^fao.^?o\y^^ei 
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Boundlefs the Centaur rag'd ; 'till one and all 
The heroes rofe, and dragged him from the 
hail ; 3M 

His nofe they fhorten'd, and his cars they flit, 
And font him fober'd home, with better wit. 
Hence with long war the double race was curft. 
Fatal to all, but to th' aggreflbr firft. 
Such fate I prophefy our gueft attends, 3%$ 

If here this interdicted bow he bends : 
Nor ihall theie walls fuch infblence contain ; 
The firft feir wind tranlports him o'er the main ; 



was bom, he obtained a decifive vidory over the Centaurs, and 
drove them from mount Pelion. Thus lib. ii. ver. 896. of the 
Iliad. 

Thy troops Argifla, Polypcetes leads 
And Eleon, (helter'd by Olympus' fliades ; 
Sprung from Pirithous of immortal race. 
The fruit of f^ Hippodame's embrace. 
That day when hurl'd from Pelion*s cloudy head 
To difbnt dens the fliaggy Centaurs fled. 
TUs hiftory is at large related by Ovid, Metam. xiL He calb 
Eurytion by the name of Eurytus, and defcribes the nuptial feaft 
in a cave, and not in the palace of Pirithous. Thus Mr. Dryden, 
In a cool cave's recefs the treat was made, 
Whofe entrance trees with fpreading bought o'crihade : 
There one more brutal of the brutal brood. 
Or whether wine or beauty fir'd his blood. 
Or both at once ; beheld with luftful eyes 
The bride, at once, rcfolv'd to make his prize : 
Down went the board ; and faft'ning on her hair 
He feiz'd with fudden force the frighted fidr : 
*Twas Eurytus began. — — 
, . Ver. 321.] ThusOgilby: 

Cropt both his ears, and up his noftrils.ffit. 
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Where Echetus to death the guilty brings, 
(The worft of mortals, ev'n the worftof kings-^s 
Better than that, if thou approve our chear, 33 1 
Ceafc the mad ftrife, and fhare our bounty here. 

To this the queen her juft diflike expreft : 
*Tis impious, prince ! to harm the ftranger-gueft, 
JBafe to inlult who bears a fuppliant's name, 335 
And fbme refpeft Telemachus may claim. 
What if th* Immortals on the man bcftow 
Sufficient ftrength to draw the mighty bow f 
Shall I, a queen, by rival chiefs adorM, 
Accept' a wand'ring ftranger for tny lord ? 340 
A hope fo idle never touch'd his brain : 
Then eafe your bofoms of a fear fb vain# 
Far be he banifli'd from this ftately fccne 
Who wrongs his princefs with a thought fb mean. 

O fair ! and wifefl of fo fair a kind ! 345 

(Refpedtful thus Eurymachus rejoin'd) 
MovM by no weak furmife, but fenfe of fhame, 
Wc dread the all-arraigning voice of Fame ; 



Yet. 330.] The reader, who recoUcas fomc former remarks 
on the Iliad refpefting the fatir ical propenfity of our tratiflator, 
when iings prefcntcd then^elves to his imagination, will not 
wonder at the boldnefs of the climax in the yeife iiefore as. 
• Vcr. 332.] Ogilbjr has a neat line i 

. With Qs fit ftUl, but not with us compare. 
■ Vcr. 337.] This thought is foreign to his author. There is 
nothing urdfuitable to the-Greek in the fbltowing fubftitution; 
What, if the jkanger^ fturdy hands Jbould firw-^^ 

YouY- G 
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We dread tl»e cenfure of the jneancft flavc. 
The weal^eft woinaii : all cap wrong tb? br^vp. 
" Behold what wretches to the bp4 preti?|i4 j|S« 
" Of that brave chief whofe bow H^ fiw'4 »rt 

** bend! 
<* In cawp a beggar of the ftroUing g:?w, 
^* And did wb*t all thofe prinqep could ppt 4o.** 
Thus will the commoil voice our deed i^^fyoM^ 
And thus pofterity upbraid our nawiCf ssf 

To whom the queen. If Fame eng^f^ yow 

views, 
Fqrbear thofc aiSls which infamy pupfueg^ 



Ver. 354.] THis is feeble, and not accurate. Perhaps, t^ 
following fubftttptiQQ is not liable to either ceaAure : 

He (IJHng ^ bow, and fent |U| i^rrow throiig]^ 

Ver. 3S7' '^ ''^^ "^ V ^^^ engage yur wews. 
Forbear thofe a3s which iti/apy furfuesJ^ 
Th'is anfwer pf Penelope is very ievere and very jaft. SfHyaMiP 
chvisf (pbferv^s Dacier) had f^d. If ^is beggar draurp t|ic ^QW» 
we (hall lofe our reputation : Penelope anfwers. It |s in vaii( 19 
be fqllicltQus about your vepqtation, when your Hvoe «re a feries 
of infamous adlions : fai^^ is tbc reward of good, and fhame the 
portion of bafe and unworthy deeds : it is no difhonour to a * 
prince to be furpaiied by a beggar in ftrength, bQt a prince it 
more in&mous than a beggar, if his adions betray hiai to be ft 
worfe man.; a bafe a^ion finks him into contempt, and tainia Us 
nobility. The words in Homer are, t< *o^j(ut ravrm T»9i#fc-; 
which Euftathius thus explains ; Why do you overlook ^ gveater 
difhonour, and are thus afraid of trifles ? andi aids Dacier, the 
feptiment is juft and happy: thefe princes place difgrac^ ^vkP9^ it 
is npt ; they think it a (hame to yield in flrength to \hL^ iii9{)gm 
which is really no fliame ; mere ftreng^h is the praijc of a beaft, 
not of a prince : on the contrary, wJut is really a tt^mi^ ^ey 
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Wrong and oppreffion no renown can raifc ; 
Know, frieo^ ! that virtue is the path to praife. 
The ftatiire of our gueft, his port, his face, s6i 
Speak him defceaded from no vulgar race. 
To him the bow, as he defires, convey ; 
And to his hand if Phoebus give the day. 
Hence, to reward his merit, he fliall bear 365 
A two-edg'd falchion, and a fhining Ipear, 
Embroidered fandals, a rich cloak and veft. 
And fafe conveyance to his port of refl. 

O royal mother ! ever-honourM name ! 
Permit me (cries Telemachus) to claim 370 
A Ipn's juft right. No Grecian prince but I 
Has powV this bow to grant, or to deny. 



tUnk to be none ; they prey upon a king, wiio was a friend to all 
mankind ; tkey a£t a thouiand infolent and hafe deeds> and yet 
apprehend no difcredit. This is an unhappy, iand I wifh it wer« 
^ nnjnft, pidore pf homan nature; we deceive ottHelyes witk 
falfe notions both of ihame and glory, and we may apply the 
VOrds of Terence to this purpofe : 

•^ — — ^ -.- -»* — *♦ Hie, ubi opus eft, 
*' Non yerentur : .illic ubi non opus eft, ibi veientnr. 
Pfldie is only to be obtained by virtue, and fame is the certain 
fcwani of it: ill-nature or envy may edipie it, but it will prevail 
and break out into glory. P; 

Ver. 366.] This fpeech is excellently done: but the reader 
inay fee a fimple thought, omitted by our tranflator, in Ogilby : 
A fword, a pair of fandals, and a fpear. 
That he nor dogs nor men fiiall need to fear. 
Ver. 372.] Thus Hobbes : 

Mother, to give the bow, or to deny't 
Isinmypow'r. 

G 2 
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Of all that Ithaca^s rough hills contain. 
And all wide Elis^ courfer-breeding plain. 
To me alone my Other's arms deicend ; 975 

And mine alone they are, to give cmt lend. 
Retire, ph queen ! thy houlhold tafk refiime. 
Tend, with thy maids, the labours of the loom ^ 



Vcr. 377. Jietire, oh queen! &c.] This ijpeech kas been accafe^ 
9f too great a Kberty, and as wanting in rcipeft frorii a fon to a. 
mother ; Telemachus fpeaks with authority, when he oaght xa 
have (hewed obedience and filial 4^ty. But thefe crkicks niift^ke 
i^p defign and intention of Telemachus ; he fpeaks dircfily to 
^eiielope^ but obliqaely and intentionally to the Suitors: it is fiir 
this reafon that he fiiys he i$, fu^enpe in tJK. palace* vb. tjjiqt 
them knoW that he will not give up the fway into their power. 
He tells Penelope that the bow (hall be ofedas he.dire&; thb ia 
done to intimidate the Suitors, and prepare the way for the deli* 
very of it to Ulyfles, Contrary to their injunctions to Eomaeuv 

The verfes arc the (ame with thofe in the vith of the TSmA. 
There Heftor fpeaks to Andromache, a tender hufband to a fond 
wife, ani th^. fpeedi was never taxed with any want of love and 
kindnefs. In that place Hedt-or remembers that he is an hnfband, 
yet forgets not that he is an hecp. In this Telemachus deviates not 
from the duty of a fon, yet fpeaks in the charadler and ftyle of a 
prince. 

Eudaihiiis excellently ei^^aj^es upon the words of Telemachus. 
There is an abfblnte neceffity that Penelope (hould withdraw* that 
{he might not bcpi^font at the fcene of blood and flanghtec It 
is for the fame reafon that the Poet introduces jMinerva Rafting 
lier into a p]:ofouxid: deep, l^at (he. might be entirely ignorant ^ 
tl^ death of the Suitors : this is abfolutely, npceflary ; for if fh^ 
file had been acquainted thatUly(res was ceturi^ed, and the Suitors 
ilain by his hand, there could have been no room for the inter* 
yicw between Uly(res and Penelope in the fucceeding parts o^the 
Odyfley. 

Bat is not Minerva introduced upon too fmall an o^a^on, only 
to caft Penelope into a (lumbe|r^ Would not nature have work^ 
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Irhe b6w, the darts^ arid afms of chiv&lry^ ' * 
^hefe cares to man belongs and moft to m6« 580 

Mature beyond his ye?rs^ the queen admir*d 
His fage reply^ and with her train retired : 
There in her phamber as (he fat apart^ 
Reveiy'd fn^ words^ and plae*d them in her 

heart; 
On her Ulyfl?s ]then ftie fix'd her fbui> jg j 

jDown her fair cheek the tears abundant roll, 



kiie &me' eiSbS without the affillance of the tioddefs ? I hav(^ 
already rciaarked, that nuUdimes are hot always ufed out of liecef- 
fity, bu^ frequently far pmament, to di^nxfy the poetry and create 
ihrprife by the appearance of a deitfy. But Eere the l^oet brings 
dowii Minerva; to give credibility to th^ ftory ; for though it be 
true that nature U fufficient to produce this efie^> yet that it 
ihould .opera^te in the critical and exa£t moment, when the Poet 
has ocea&dn fctr it, is in fome degree iikiredible : the Po^t there- 
lore to recbncile the relation to probability, introduces a^praster- 
natoral deep', bccafioned i>y die immediate operation of a God- 
defs. J^i 

Compare Fentoii's verfiori of the (ame liiie^ in book i. ver. 4jj* 

Vcr; jSr. «-^ •*- ^^tbe qkan ttdmi^i 
His fage reply — -^] 
i^eneiope is amazed at the free remonftrance of Teleniachus ; ih^ 
is ignorant. of the r^fon ^f it, yet immediately retires, not 
doubting but his Words flowed from a juft caufe, and not from ^ 
Urant of filial duty :* (he is therefore faid by the Poet to lodge his 
iiirotds in her meAtdfy, Waatiiig till timd Ihould unf^d the myflery. 
toacier. 'ti 

III much the fame ni^ne'r Ogilby proceeds : 

The queen her foil's dirediion much admires, 
Aad fttaight to her apartment thence fir//r//« 
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Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her cries, 
In flunaber clos'd her filver-ftreamitig eyes. 

Now thro* the prefe the bow Euimeos bore. 
And all was riot, noife, and wild i^oan ^ 
Hold, lawlefs ruftick ! whither wilt thou go? 
Tb whom, infenfete, AoR, thou bear the bow? 
Exird for this to fome fequefterM den, 
Far from the (weet fi>ciet7 of men^ . 
To* thy own dogs aprey thou fliah be made ; J95 
If heaven and Phoebus lend the Smtors aid. 

Thus they. Aghaft he laid the weapon down, 
But bold Telemachus thus urg'd him qb^ 
Proceed, h\£c flave, and ffight tfaeir etnptf 

words; 
What I hope* thefbol to pl^ifc (b many Ibtd^ ? jpA 
Young as I am, thy princess vengeful hand 
StrctchM forth in wrath, fhall drive thee ftwA 

the land. 
Oh ! could the vigour of this arm as well 
Th^oppreffive Suitors from my walls expelll 



Ver. 38.7.] The word cries is widiotitaiitiiDrity« .:i£tcl lits \ 
•iife but to fiicilitete the rhymcv Thus I 

'Till gentle Pallas, piteous of her tjucej, 
O^er her//«V eyes the njeiVof dumber thrvmu 
Ver. 390.] Thus Milton, Par. Loll, iL.54x. 

— -— — Hell fcarce holds the nuUd ufrotat^. 

Ver. 398.] Might we febftitnte 

— — thus Ufg'd the clrwnf 



Then what 1 flioal df lawlels men (hculd go 40 j 
To fill with ttiiimlt the dark cotif ts below > 
The Stiltdrs with d Icof tiful fmile larVey 
Thtf ytrtith, Irtdtrlging ih the genial day. 
Eumaeus,* thus endotifagM, haftes to bring 
The ftrif^^fiiil boW, and gives it to the king. 416 
Old "Etltyelca cialling then afide, 
Hfcar whit Tckmachus cnjbins (he cfyM) 



Vft-. 40$..] t hii is moC ttgtatSLhh u his autfibi^ 0|^y do^ 
not want fidelity: 

f witli a ihifehief* foon woiild fend them hence. 
Who M withr (6 much pride and xhft)lentfc. 

Vcr. 407. TXk Stk'io^i^'tk m fimtfiJ fmiUi kcJ] A^hcfaritU^ 
believes they laugh gut of contempt of Telemachm ; Dacier, be- 
bui!e they believe the time come which is to end all their doubts 
l9y thtf TMtik^ of Penelope ; th^y hop« to dif^w ^t bow, and 
this hope mollifies their anger. But all thefe reafons (as well as 
thofe of Euftathius) feem to be rather invented than natural : we 
may find a fufiicient reaibn of their laughtef, from the fharpifefs 
of Telemachus towards Eumxus ; they rejoice to fee an enemy 
(for fuch they eft^em Eumseus) mifufed, and this will likewifc 
give a reafon whjr the Poet adds, that they ceaf^^d their anger 
againft Telemachus, namely, becaufe he gratifies their ill-will by 
threatening Eumsus. P* 

Vier. 412. Hear whaf Telemachus enjoins ^ &c.] It Is very 6tJ- 
dent that tkil iBommand proceeds not from Telemachus but Ufyffes : 
k was Ulyfiles who gave dire^ions to (hut the door of the wom^ 
•pnrtmtnt) bat Eumseus is ignorant that Euryd^ was acquaint^ 
ti^ith the tetltrA of Ulyffes, ind thiereibre fpeaks as from Tdema- 
ditSw ffe kti^W tery wdll th^t fhe would obey the ordfefi^ of 
Tildmd^iitls, bat if flitf had not be^n acqu^nted with th6 retom 
of Ulyfifes, (he would have made fome liefitation, bcHeving ^t 
iflJUar to b^ miAf it (banger and not Ulyffes* Ett/sAide. ?• 

b4 
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At cv!ry portal let fomc matron wait. 

And each lock fafl the well-compaded gate ; 

And if unufual founds invade their ear, 41; 

If arms, or fhojats, or dying groans they hear^ 

Let none to call or iffue forth prefume. 

But clofe attend the labours of the loom* 

Her prompt obedience on his order waits ; 
Clos'd in an inftant were the palace gates. 42a 
In the faipe moment forth Philaetius flies. 
Secures the court, and with a cable ties 
The utmoft gate ; (the cable ftrongly wrought 
Of Byblos' reed, a Ihip from ^gypt brought) 
Then utipercelvM and filent at the board 425 
]Hi& feat he takes, his eyes upon his lord. 

And now his well-known bow the mafter bore^ 
TurnM on all fides, and viewed it o'er and o'cr:i 



Ver. 415.] See above, verfe 252. 

Vcr. 417.] The rhyme might be mended thus ? 
Let none call out, or iiTue from the room. 

Ver. 423. — — — {the eab^e ftrongly wrougbe 

Of Byblos' reed, ] 

The word in the Greek is ^vZh^^ov, which we are not.to-undei^knd 
of the i£gyptian Papyrus^ but it is derived from diC^0« or B^Sk^, 
a plant growing in the marihes of i£gypt> fiorxm^ *t*p9fSt wmtr^fm^ 
that bears the refemblance of the Papyrus, as Euftathius explains 
it. Of this plant the antients made their cordage ; on the top of 
it there grew fibrous threads refembling hair, suid thus Strab^dc* 
fcribes it^ ^t^^i ^^ m ciufa ix^ca x^iTnn, m flmder Mo^* j - iiliiy«- 
ing, as it iKsre, hair on the top of it. P, 

Ver. 428. TuKn'd on allfedet, and 'view' d it 0^ er andt^er^. Tlw 
little particularity u not inferted in vain: Ulyifcs is residy ta 



lu>OKX^, HOMER'S ODYSSEY^ ^ 

X^ft time or worms had done the weapoa wrpug. 
Its owner abfent, and untry'd fb long. 430 

While feme deriding — ^How h^ turns the bow ! 
Some other like it iute the mAn miift know, . 
Or elfe wou'd copy ; <>r in hpw^^ he deab ; . ^ 
Perh^pis; he makes them, or perhaps he iteal&— ^ 
Heav*n to this Wretch (another cry'd) be kind ! ] 
And blefs, in all tp which he ftands inclined, 436] 
Wijth Inch g<?od fortune as he now fliall find, 

Heedlefs he heard them ; but difflainM reply ; 
The bow perufing With exa£left eye. 



engage in a ter^ble combat; it is therefore very neceffiuy to b» 
curious in the examination of the bow, to be certain that ht 
might depend upon it : if he had obierved that it had been de» 
cayed through time, his prudence would have furnilhcd him with 
ibme other inftrument. Eufhithius is of opinion that this whole 
bow w^ made of horn, becaufeTvi^ denotes worms that breed inl 
horn: the bow, (ays that author, was made of horn, and not of 
Wood, like the Scythian bbws. This, it mull be cohfefled, is not 
entirely iatisfadory, becaufe the bows were antiently dpt or 
pointed at the extremities with hpm ; and to this horn UlyfTes 
may refer- But the other opinion is jtnpfi probable, and Ovid 
flius underftood it : ; 

'^ Penelope vires juvenum te;itabat in arCu, 

" Qui latus argueret corneus drcus erat/' Pi, 

• *Vcr. 434.] There is more drollery, than good faith, in this 
tranflation. Chapman keeps ciojfer to \as audior's words : 

A cunning rogue he is at any ill. 
Ver,435.] Ogilby i^ not di^uccefsful : 

May Fortune him a fpecial favour fe^d. 

And not before, until this^ bow he bend. 

Ver. 439.] An elegant expreffioo; .adopte4> I prefume, from 
OgUby: :. .,, _ ; 



9* riOMEft'i Obt SSfiT. B66ic Satr. 

Tfeetti a* fome hilV'niy riiiiiftrel, tittght to 

fing^ 
riigh flotei H(^fir6 to the ttettlblittg fMtog^ 441 
To ibffle iiiW ftmift V(rhiil hb Miptd iht Ifft^ 
Or thtf dyeib kt» r«fiw >^h trdcal w 

Soothe grtetttteftefd«w the mighty bow i 44^ 
4ild drew With e&fd. Oiid haiid aloft di^ky'ii 
I'hf^ bftidmg hsms^^ add o»6 the ftring «f&yU 



Thus jeer'd the foiton, whUft Ulyfles bore 
The able bow, ferufing it all o're, 

H^ffi M ie6 elegance Miltoh, Piir. Lbft^ Vlii. tfij. 
Myfttf I thcri /^/V, and liitobr by limb 
SiiiveyM. 

. Ver. 440. Thoit as Jhme heavenly mnftreU &c.] Rtiflathiut 
confefles himfelf to be greatly pleafed with this comparifon; it ii 
very juft, and well fuited to the purpofe ; the ftrings of the lyre 
reprefent the bow-ftring, and the eafe with which the Ijndft 
ftretches them, admirably paints the hzilikxy with which Uly&i 
draws the bow. When fimilitudes are borrowed from an objed 
entirely different from the fubjefih which they are brought to mut 
trate, diey give us a double fatisfafiion, as they furprile us bjr 
(hewing an agreement between fuch things in which there feem» 
to be the greateft diikgreement. P. 

Vet. 444*] Our tranflator had not a clear perception of hi» 
author's, meaning in thb pailage. I fhall give Mr. Cawper^ 
verfion: 

As when> in art ^d fong adept, a bard ' 

Unlab'ring ftrains the chord to a n^w lyre,^ 

The twiUfed (entrails of a (hecp below 

With fingers nice ihfertihgj and sibove ^ 

With /uch Acffity \S^i bdit 

His own huge bow. 



From h» effaying hiilcl the ftrihg let fly 
T#8h^d diCM slKd <Kfttp, itk^ th6 fhf ill ^]l6w^4 

■' -^•'' ." .''•' = 

A gcn'i<al fec«¥o*f wttiltfb* dl t^e.feti*, 4^ 
Sunk i;t^ eiJck h^ait, a«d p^ii i^i^^tf ttte. 
Signs froth ibWre ciitfb*^ t the tihftWiiig^ iky 

■ Vtt. 44*41 — t%f firing kf fy 

The compariToK » noc wltfMkd lo r^efem tko iwejbttieft of tfab' 
fouod, bat only the quality and natare of it ; and fneans a harfli 
or ^kig fennd, or tdttnt^Mt ibtfgli, bHtfitz^, ^ tblbMiki^ i^ 
m^uh; AmJi a fovnd lis thd fvallpw ni^s. wht»fii» fiig^ b/ 
ilarts, and not in one even tenour. The fwaltow is inhaumonioost 
tM Ariftophanes uTes y/^^"' fM»t7a in his frofs^ 'i& ^^oify thofe 
who are onfmes to thr Mqfisflf $ Mliwr^ the Foel tfcih-tfyduMi 
zihrilUjharfh^ or Jarring found. i% 

Viir^j^g.] IPhuibgilby: 

Which like a fwallow's JhriUpr voice did ring. 

Vcr. 452. Signs from aEow'en/u^d^ The fignal of battle is 
here given in thunder by Jupiter^ as in the eleventh book of the 
Iliad. 

£v*n Jove, whofe thunder (poke his wrath, diftall'd 

itted drop^ of blood o^ier all the fieirMd*. 
4^nd again. 

That inftant Juno and the martial maid 

In happy t&iihderS prdlftis*d Srtede- &ixif aid. 
This prepares us fbt tte grtatSltfft Of the fi5iro\i1hg' afflOn, which 
is ufhered in with thunder honk kea^ieii : and we are not furprifed 
to fee Ulyfles defeat his= eaemiesy wiien Jopitef^ declares himfelf 
.kiihirftiVK>ttr. HoUtr ealU thiS' thiadec a Jign and a* prodigy :• it 
.it!^%i». becMife k i^lredUb die^ «v«&t; and. aprodigy, became. 

.-SoChapman: .,. . ^ ^ ... , .,. 
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F*ir*d at the caU of Hcav*n's almighty krd^ 
He fnatch'd the ihaft that glittered oa theboardr 
(Faft by, the reft lay fleepmg m'the fheskik, 456 
3ut foon to fly the meiiengers of death.) 

Now fitting as he was, the cord he drew^. '- 
Thro* ev*ry ringlet levelling his view ; • 
Then notch'd the ihaft^ released, and gave iC 

wingi 
ThewhizzingarrowvanifliMfromtheflxing, 461 
Sung on dired, and threaded ev'ry ring^ 
The folid gate its fury fcarcely bounds j 
PiercM thro' and thro% the folid gate refbuncfe- 

Then to the prince^ Nor have I wrought thee! 
fliame ; 46 j 

Nor errM this hand unfaithful to its aim J 
Nor prov'd the toil too hard ; nor have I loft 
That antient vigour, once my pride and hoaft* 



•:- — _ — — And then, Jove refit 
The aire with thunder. 
Ver. 455.] By the fmgle tenn glittered, our poet has very 
happily and compreherifively expreflfed his author's word naked, 
or taken out of the quiver. 
Ver. 460.] Chaj^n employs the fame term of art i 
-^ — . — — nockt it then, and drew. 

Ver. 467. nor heeue 1 loft 

That antient <vigour -^ — ] 
TJIyfles fpeaks not thus out of vanity, but fddy to confirm the 
courage of Telemachus, and his two* friends, Eumsus and Phiha- 
^Ais. He fets his vigour before their vyt&, that they nifty faafie 
confidence in it in the fucceeding engagement. . • - '* 
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Jll I defervM tJbefe haughty peers difdain ; 
!Now Jet them comfort their dejefted train, 470 
In fwe^t repaft the prefent hour employ, 
^or wait 'till evening for the genial joy : 
Then to th? lute's foft voice prolong the night ; 
Mufick, the banquet's moft refin'd delight. 

He faid, then gave a nod ; and at the word 47$ 
Telepciachus girds on his fliining fword* 
J^aft by his father's fide he takes his ftand ; 
*fhe beamy j^v'lin lightens in his hand. 



Vcr. 47 U ^ /wiet repaft the^ ftefint hour mfkit* 
if or wait ^till, ^fu^ning -*• — ^] 
'f H* circumftancc is very neccflaFy ; Ulyfles excites the Suitors to 
^pper by day-light, becauTe it would be more cafy for him to 
afiaalt them while th^y fat at table ; the poflure iMould give him 
ibme advantage; and he adds hefon evening, becaufe if they had 
fopped by the light of the torch, upon extingoifhing it, they had 
greatly embarrafled him, and perhaps rendered his defigns in- 
effedoal through the benefit of the darknefs. Neither is it with* 
put reafon that he propofes finging and mufick; he does it to 
4raw s^wi^y their thoughts from any jealoufy of intended violence ; 
fnd by this method he gives the affault unexpectedly, and begins 
|hie flanghter beforie they s^-c prepared to make any oppofition. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



The Death of the Suitors. 

^LTSSES begins the flaugbter of the Suitvrs by the 
death of Antinous. He declares bimfelf and lets fly 
bis arrows at the reft. Telemachus ajfiftsy and brings 
arms for bis father y bimfelf y Eum^eus and PhiUtius. 
Melanthius does the fame for the wooers. Minerva en- 
courages Ulyjfes in the fhape of Mmtor. The Suitors 
are allftainy only Medon andPhmius arejpared. Me* 
lanthius and the unfaithful fervants are executed. The 
reft acknowledge their mafter with all demonftratim of 
joy. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

WE arc now come to the great event or cataftrophe of the 
Odyfley, which is the deflru£Hon of the Suitors. The 
manner by which the Poet conduAs it, has been praiTed and cen- 
fared, by ibme as noble and heroick, by others as romantick and 
incredible: it is therefore highly neceflary to vindicate Homer 
in the chief adion of the whole poem, that he may not be found 
culpable, in the place where he ought to be the moil cxaCt, an4 
draw his hero to the beft advantage. The objection made againft 
this decifive aftion is, that the Poet makes IJlySes perform im- 
poflibiKties ; no one perfon, with fuch fmall affiftance, being able 
to deflroy above an hundred enemies. It is no anfwer to fay that 
Pallas defcends to aid Ulyfles, for it has been already proved, that 
all incidents which require a divine probability, ihould be fo di(^ 
engaged from the a£lion, that they may be fubflra^ted from it 
without deftroying it ; whereas this adion is eflential to it. No 
lefs a critic than Longinus, chap. vii. condenms Homer ; for, 
enumerating the faults of the Odyifey, he thus proceeds : " To 
" thefe may be added the abfurdities he commits, in the account 
•' of the deftrudUon of Penelope's Suitors.'* And Scaliger, lib. y. 
of hjs Poeticks, is of the fame opinion : Uljifiet interfecit arcu 
frocos, inter quos (^ ipfum tantillum effet intervalli : quare omrnt fimid 
in eum impetum non fecerunt ? The ftrength of this objedion lies 
in the omiflion of the Suitors in not rufliing at once upon Ulyifes 
in an united body : now this was impqffible* he flood upon the 
threfbold in a narrow pafs, and by this advantage he was able to 
make it good againft a great inequality of numbers. It is not 
difficult to bring inflances of a like nature from undoubted hiftory : 
Cocles alone defended the bridge over the Tyber againft the 
whole army of Porfena, and flood unmoveable till the Romans 
broke it down behind him. And Leonidas the Spartan general 
defended the pafs of Thermopylx- with a fmall number, againft 
three millions of Perfians led by Xerxes ; and if he had not been 
betrayed, he would have profcably defeated his whole army. In 
both thefe inftances there was a greater inequaKty of numbers, 
than between Ulyffes and the Sujtors. The reader will be recon- 
ciled to the probability pf thefe relations, if he confiders that 
the whole bufmefs of war was antiently decided by mere ftrengtfc 
of body : fire-arms now fet all men upon a nearer level ; but in 
thefe early ages, the fbongeft perfon was the greateft hero; a 
man of fuperipur and uncommon ftrengtb drove his enemies before 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 



htm like an nrmy of boys, and vidi as much facility. From this 
obfenration it is evident, that Homer fcarce tranfj^rc^ 4bi 
l>oimds of hiftorick truth, when he defcnbes Achilles cha&ng ij^liflle 
fqiiadronsx)f Trojans : he wrote according to the jnanners of his 
tunes, and drew after the life, though fometimes he improved a 
JR»tnre to give.grace to the piflure of his hero : thus in the fcrip- 
fore, from the mere adyantage of ftrength, we fee a fingle Goliah 
^fy the whole armies of Ifrael. 

Rapin commends .th^ condndt of Homer In br]i\ging about tjne 
deftrudion of the Suitors. The unravelling the whole Odyfley 
{(ays that author) by their deaths, is very great, and very be- 
coming an hero ; th^t .whole flory is dreiTed up in colours fo de« 
^.njt, and .at the j(ai9e time fo noble, t^iat antiquity can hardly 
s^tch ^nj^ part pf the Deration ; here Homer hafi-difplayed him- 
jT^lf to the beft advantage. I wifh Rapin had given hb reafons, 
^M^ not run into a gttneral commendation : but we {hall be fnlGci- 
endy convinced of the judgment of Homer in defcribing the 
jSttitors falling chiefly by U^iTes, if we confider the iiature of 
fpic poetry. The chief aftion is to be performed by the herp 
of the poem : thus Heflor f^ls by Achilles; Turnus by JEaizsz 
the death of the Stti,tors is the chief adlion of the Odyfley, and 
j^erefore it is necefllarily to be executed by Ulyffes ; for if any 
other perfon had performed it, that perfon would have done an 
^^on more noble than the hero of the poem, and eclipfed his 
^lory. It is for the iame reafon that the P.oet refufes all eaiy 
.jnethods to re-eilablifli Uly/Tes : he throws him into di£culti^ 
.whi^h he is to (urmount by his own prowefs and magnanimity* 
Homer might eaiily have raifed an army, and placed Ulyfles at 
xh^ iiead of it ; but the more diificult way being moA conducive 
.to his honour, he rejeds all eafy methods, ihews him ibuggUng 
with infinite hazards, out of which he extricates himfelf pertgnaUjr 
by his wiidpm and courage. By this means he compleats the jchi^- 
ra^r of his hcfo, leaves a noble image of his worth upon tip 
/nin^s of the ^Qaiois, asd makes bim go off the Hage with ttf 
vMipA appiaufe. ' P. 
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•HEN fierce the hero o*cr the threiftold 
ftrode; 
Stript of his rags, he blazM 6\ll like a God* 

NOTES. 

Ver» I . ySwi /prc# tht hero oW the threfioH-ftrode, &t\\ Plato 
y^hs pttrtkulariy flriKk: with the beaaty of thefe lines : in hh 
.cGalogue intitled Ion, p. 149. Socrates thus fpeaks: ** Wheh 
*^ yon repeat the veries of Homer emphatically, smd ravifh the 
*' whole audience, whether it be the paflage where he fings ]io<vr 
** Ulyfles^ kapr upon die threihold^ difcovers himfdf to the 
" Suitors, aad pours his arrows before his feet : or where AchDles 
** ruihes upon Hedtor ; or where he paints the lamentations of 
" liecuba, Priam, or Andromache ; tell me, arc you any longer 
*' matter of your own paffions? are you not tranfported? and 
♦* ravifhed with divine fury, think yourfelf prefent at the very 
«^ affiOftt^ eMver in Ithacn, or Troy V^ It ihuft indttd be 



loa HOMER'S ODYSSEY, bookxxii. 

Full in their face the lifted bow he bore. 
And quiverM deaths, a formidable ftore ; 
Before his feet the rattling fliow'r he threw, 5 
And thus terrific, to the Suitor crew. 

One ventVous game this hand has won to-day, 
Another, princes ! yet remains to play ; 
Another mark our arrow muft attain. 
Phoebus affift ! nor be the labour vain. 19 



allowed, that Homer here paints to the life ; we fee Ulyfles, hii 
motion, his attitude, and the noble fiiry with which he begins the 
onfet« The Poet interefts as in the caufe of his hero> and wf 
£ght on his fide againft his enemies. 

Euftathius obfenres, that mftead of f^xP* ^ iBolians wrote 
^ 0f»XK ; an obfervation of too little importance to have been xe- 
garded, if he had not given us a fragment of Sappho as a proof 
of it. 

Ovx ifris-afAin ru fffotttct f Axcm 

'Eirl ru9 a^vfu» ; 
which he thus explains. 

What ruftic beauty drefs'd in aukward charms 

Detains my lover from his Sappho's arms ? 
The circumilance of throwing the arrows before his feet is not 
inferted without a reafon ; UlyiTes could reach them from thence 
with more &cility and expedition, than if they had hwag at hb 
ihoulder in the quiver. t P. 

Ver. 2.] This comparifon is interpolated by the tranflatdr* 
Thus? 

Then gain'd the chief the thrclhold with a bounds 
And threw his tatter'd rayment to the ground. 

Ver. 4.] Homer fays only, full of arrowt ; but Hobbes jui a 
fimihr ferip^rafis to that of our poet, with unufual elegance: 
With bow in hand and arrtrMS tipt 'with death. 

Ver. 10. Phahtts ajpjt .'] Ulyfles addreffes a prayer to ApoDo 
to give fucceis to his prefcnt enterprife ; he.direds it to him« be- 
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Swift as the word the patting krroW fingsv 
And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings : 
M^retch that he was, of unprophetick foul ! 
H)gh in his hands he reaf *d the golden bowl ; 
£v'n then to drain it lengthened out his breath ; 1 j 
ChangM to the deep, the bitter draught of death t 
For Fate who fear'd amidft a feaftful band i 
Anji Fate to numbers by a (ingle hand ? 



caufe he 18 th^ Gdd of Aitheiy ; and he cdnclades in four wtMit 
in compUance with the eidgence of the time« which will not per« 
sniit him to fpeak at large. This prayer to Apollo confirmf my 
obfervation> that Penelope prop<rfed the trial of the bow iri 
JKmoar of that deity, and we find that it was cuftomafy from t 
MharkaUt paflkge in the lliad, lib. iv. 

Uut fifft td fpe^d thy (haft,, addrefs thy i^oW" 
To Lycian Phcebus with the filver bow : 
And (wear the firfUings of the flock to pajr 
On ^lia'i altars to the god of day. 

It is from the urgency of the time that the fpeech of Ulyfles, at 
well as the prayer, is cohcife : it would have been very injudi- 
dioiu, Wheii he was ready to aflault his enemies unexpi^dedfy, to 
have prefaced thd onfet with a long oratioh ; this would havf 
^ven diem iui alarin, and time to make an oppofition. P. 

Ver. 11.] This intciircfiing defcription is (upftmely elegant 
in the verfioti of our confummatd artifl. 

Ver. 18. Afi4 Fate t$ nttmiers iy 4 fingk bandr] This parti^ 
tnlar is very artful ; the Poet while he writes, feenw to be fur* 
wrifed at the difficulty of the enterprife he i% about to relate. He 
IS in doubt of the great event, and (lands ftill in admiration of 
it. This has a double tft€t ; it fets the courage of Ulyiles in a 
ftrong point of light, who executes what might be almoft thought 
Kn impoffibility ; and at the fame time it excellently contributes 
to make the flory credible ; for Homer appears to be held in 
foQpenfe by the greatneis of the adion ; an intimation that nothing 

H + 
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FuU thro' bis throat Ulyifes' weflpott- poll. 

And piercM thef neck. He f^Sl^ aaii bfeathes liiii 

Mr iO 

The tmnbling goMet the wide ffew c^erflbwsir 
A f^ifeam of gore burft fpoutkig from his^ neCei 
Gtimm convalfire agonies he fprawfe : 
Before hinv ^um'd^ the loaded table fa^^ 
And fpread^ the pavement with a mitigled^lfootl ^ 
Of floating meats, aud wme^ and human blood. 
Amaai'dj confounded,, aa they faw him ^sdl^ 
tJprofe the throngs tumultuous round die hd! ; 
O'er all the dome they caft a haggard eye^ 
Each looked for arms^ in vaift; nci a*ws treat 
nigh : 30 



but the real truth and deference to veracity* could extovt.from him 
a belief of it : thus- by feeming to m^ the relation improbable> 
the Poet eftablifties the probability of it. Eufiathius. P. 

Ver. 22. A fiream of gort hurft Jpouting ] The word in 

the original is aliT^u vhich commonly iignifies a pipe or muficsl 
inilrument: the antients (obferves Euftathius) uTed it.to dlnotea 
fountain ; here therefore it impries- a flux or fountain of blomf ; 
irp»»^ f|«xovl(^fM( oXfMvtf^u the word therefore very happily paints 
the blood fpouting from the noilnis, as from a fountain ; and'ih 
this fenfe^ it gives us a full imag« of die flscure of tfe wound ; 
the blood fprung as from a pipe> thtoo^.«he mootlrof tfae'^rCNMl^ 
or from the veins, through the nofhils* J^.. 

Ogilby renders, with fome originality : 

A purple fountain conduits from his nofci 

. Ver. 27.] A rhyme, nearly the fatoic, ha* WO- 
occurred; Thus Ogilby : ; • 

Up ftart the fuitors-as they fa^ him /?i//S 

And fudden murmur flies about the ball. 



Aiiiifft thdttf at jjrhiwa ?^ (afi ansa«?d tli«f fiid) 
Thy laft €jf gaiiMS^Aba^f httft A^ pfe/*j 
Thy ditkig flteft had usacfe ^\* brav»ft Waslv 
Atf*DMfJiy WBkdky gueft,- a«cr?* thy d«cdV * 
Vultures fhall tear thee — Thus incJddfifd they 

Whilb! each* »y CUMia^ ^QuAHHi ^^ ^Md^riMte 

Blind' a* tlk^ Wfert^; for Dsath e**h «iD«»r iSBVaA^ 
His deftin'd pi^^ flrfd Wf^ lihem' af]$ iiv fl^d^eSr 
Then giiixr]^ frorcmi^ wi!l^ 2» dre^fMifhl' fotffi!, 
Ttattc: mther'd aH tts^iif h«a^ l%i%s f^t^fee. .f:> 



WbiU each ta Chame ajirih^d the <wond*rous ftrokeJ\ 
TlttB-paffiigr w^lodk'dvupOlt^aa fpid^Oiii bf theranititnitt^ ifov Htxtf 
tkottght it inipoifiUe tiiat eUp tkt* Stntdrs* flxttM' Q^adi^ die- &«e 
ibiti2he&t,<a6<byr compact) like ara^cwiyin'atiDagrty; they tp jttwhd 
to tht cuftom^of Homifer himlelfi wko ccmtiiiiuilljr wmor 

Inflathiav mtrnt^s^ ^M ^ F6ef fp«^» t&ns cdflfliflMiy, i!b't«^- 
ftnt the confufioti^c^ tllcPSai«f|ift'ikt tSlif deatH*of^/bt6tCiU!i'. l3aeter 
dofends^him by fa^ng, that all the^Stmoi^ ulia^tfed thatiAnthiotis 
was ihun bf' ac<H&nt> aiui therefi>re thr yfMto 2&rMrf laamig 
mt&mt fentiment, thcf Poet might aicr%e tc^ eter^ metnteedf 
it the fame expreilion. Either ef thefe iblutiofi^-aatplains the 
diffidilty; P. 

Ver. 37.f Oar poet £as. i finrikr coupjet b his tftuiflation of 
the fiible of Dryope : 

I can*.iit>moW^/ thd'rtteeping lin* iiiVad<-j- 
My clofingrUpsy and hidnr ray heitd^iit fhodbn^ 
Ver. 40.] Paradi&Iboft, vuZ^f^- ■ ■ 

One Spiat-ia them rujl'dv acnd eveiy' e]i« 
Glar'd lightning, and Ihot forth pierpiciousr^rc- . . • 
Among th* accurs'd, thd wUher'^latl their ftrtngth. 
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Dogs^ ye hi^ve had your day i ye fear'd no tnore 
Ulyfles vengeful from the Trojan ihore } 
While to your luft and ipoil a guardlefs prey^ 
Our houfe, our wealthy our helplefs handmaids 

layi 
Not fb content, with bolder frenzy fir'd^ 45 

Ev*n to our bed prefumptuous you afpirM i 
Laws or divine or human fail'd to move^ 
Or ihame of men^ or dredd of gods above .^ 
Heedlefs alike of infamy or praiie. 
Or Fame's eternal voice in future, days : $• 

The hour of vengeance, wretches, now is come, 
Impending fate is yours, and inflant doonu 



Vcr. 42. Uljifis vengefut from the Trojan JhoreJ] The niendoii 
of th« retnrn of Ulyfles from Trof is not infcrted cafually : he 
.ipeaks thus lo intimidate his enemies^ by recalling to their minds 
all the braire actions that he performed before it. ^ Were not dot 
his intention, he would have varied his expreffion, for in reality 
he has been abfent from Troy near ten years, and returns fiom 
the Phaeacian, not the Trojan fhores. Euftatbiusi P. 

Ver. 47.] The fenfe of that pordon in his 6ilg:inal, which 
correfponds to theie/^jirr verfes, is fully and litefi^y compre* 
hended in the fnbjoined couplet : 

Of gods, who dwell high heav*n, fto fear your mind 
Sway'd, nor the future vengeance of mankind. 

Our poet nught be mifled by Ogilby : 

Nor injured men regard, nor fkturt famt.: 

who fellows Chapman's acceptation of the paflage : 
— — — — — your prefcnt fiune. 
Or any fidre fence of your future name. 

fiacier and Hobbes are correA. 
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Thus dreadful he, Confus'd the Suitors ftood. 
From their pale cheeks recedes the flying blood ; 
Trembling they fought their guilty heads to hide. 
Alone the bold Eurymachus replyM. 56 

If, as thy words impart, (he thus began) 
Ulyffes lives, and thou the mighty man. 
Great are thy wrongs, and much haft thou 

fuftain'd 
In thy fpoil'd palace, and exhaufted land ; 6% 
The caufe and author of thofe guilty deeds, 
Lo ! at thy feet unjuft ^ntinous bleeds. 
Not love, but wild ambition was his guide ; 
To flay thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide, • 
Thefe were his aims ; but jufter Jove deny'd. 



J 



Vcr. 54.] The words recedes and Jying, thus aflbciated^ arc 
inelegantly tautologous. 

Ver. 59.] Thus we might redify the rhymes : 

Great are thy wrongs from this uwrmlj bane^. 

Vcr. 64. To fiey thy fon, thy kingdoms to divide. "] This expref- 
fion is judicioufly inferted, and with good reafon put into the 
mouth of one of the Suitors, namely Eurymachus. The Poet is 
now punching them for their crimes ; it is therefore very neceilarf 
that the reader fhould be iatisfied that they deferve puniihment.; 
for if it be not an a£l of juftice, it is murder. The Poet there- 
fore brings them all confefling themfelves guilty by the mouth of 
Eurymachus ; their crime is the intended murder of Telemachus» 
and the ufurpation of the throne of Ulyfles. If this had not been 
fet in a dear light, there might have been room for a fufpicicm 
that Ulyfles inflifled a puniihment too great for the guilt of the 
Suitors. For was it a crime that deferved death, to aim at thp 
marriage of Penelope ? This is not to be fuppofed ; for they 
took her to be a widow* and might therefore without a crime aik 
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Sid^e cold: in death ty offender fies ; oh {pare 
:'thy fuppliaiit people^ and receive theiir prayer f 
Brafs, gold, and treaitaf es fhall the fpeil defray, 
Two hundred oxen ev'ry prince fhall pay 
The wafte of years ref\!mded in a day. 

•Till then thy wrath is juft Ulyflfes bnm'a 

With high difdain, andftemly thii* refurrt'd'. 

All, all the treafures that enrich'd our throne 
•Before your rapines, join'd with all yotir oi*W6, 
If oflTer'd, vainly feould for mercy caif ; 75 

•Tis you- that offer, and- 1 fcom them alFy • 
Your Wood is my demand, your lives thtf ptftt^ 
^Till ptle as yonder wretteh each foitW lic!» 



her in marriage. Was death due for the waftc and profufion of 
the riches of Ulyfles ? This might have been rcdreflfed, by a*M 
repayment, and a juft equivalent. Homer therefore^ to ihcw thst 
there is a caufe for the feverity of the puniihment, fcts their 
crimes in open vie\V, which are an intentional murder, and an 
aftual treafon. The' place like wife where he infcrts tHis circum- 
fianfle is well chofen, viz. in the place where the puniflinteftt it 
Masted; and by this method we acknowledge the tqaixy of iL 
It is true; EuryxHachus throws the guilt iqH)n Afltinout m- the 
tihief offender; but all the Suitors have been hit aSoelaUii, arid 
approved of all his violent and Uoody d^gnt throagk tlfe 
Odyfley, and therefore ire juftly involved irt the famtf ponlA- 
jfient ; fo that UlyfTes panifhes rebdlious fubjedb by the^ authority 
ef a king. Homer likewife obferves juftice in the death Of Att- 
tlhous ; he is the firft in guilt, and the-iirl!: that falls by hk keft/b 
hands. P. 

Ver. 72,] In every inllancc of this kind, for the prtferVittiMt 
of grammatical propriety, I fhould write, in imitatiorr Of tte 
antients, 

— — — . — i •-. and ftcrnly th/e retjimM, 



HkwP widiibofe cftward jUen»s.; K)x^gbV «rily. 
This choice i$ Iqft yp, jto Kc;ft0: jor xjic:; ; . no 
/^nd die I Xru& ye jlt^JiUr^^ ^ori^y if)ok» : 
W?ith -guiifey ^ajrs ,tl^ :p^le aflfewibly fliooJfc 
Alone Eyryia;Midb\is e^dwrt^'tbe traift : 
Yon* ardwer, com^ddm, will not (hoot ia vaiw^ 
But from the threflipld ihail his xkrts bie:^ed, ^ 
^Who-e*er he he) 'tadj lev'ry ppiaoe lie dead. 
Be nundfwl of ywrielveiBi,draw/i?nth )Wjr /^VW^ 
iVjOid to his iha&s iojbtend theie ample bQ9r.dB, 
(So need conapells.) Theo, ail united Q^iw^ 
Tiie ix>ld invader £rom bis poft to drive ; ^90 
. The city rous'4 ^i#dl -to x^m refcue hai^. 
And this amd archer ibon hav^ ifl>pt iiis 1^ *^ 



Vex. 79.] Thus Ogilby.- 

AJl I can grant you now, is, Fight, cr Fly. 
Ver. 84.] Ogilby gives as ithe fame vicious rhymes : 

This faid, their knees relaxed, coM agoes fiook ; 

When thus £aryniachus to them .trembling Jftake. 
Nor otherwise aboxe, at verie 39. 

▼cr. 88. Jftd to his Jhttfts obtind tbefe ample hoards !\ Enryma- 
chus exhorts the Suitors to make ufe of the tables to oppofe 
Ulyfles in the manner of (hields ; from whence obferves Euftathius, 
it may be gathered that .every Sukor had a pdGu}iar >taUe.. This 
may be confirmed from this book; for when Ant^ous falls, he 
overturns a table ; which, if there had been )>ut «ne, wpuld have 
been too large to be thus overthrown ; befides he fpeaks in the 
plural number, Tj)*9r£f«?. P. 

Ver. 91. The city roused Jh all to our vfjam.hafte.'] It is inipof- 
fible but that the Suitors muft have many friend^ annongft the 
Jthacans. Intereft pr iU*Jhmao]gir .cn^?|;?s msij^ io i^op ; but this 
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Swift as he ipoke, he drew his traitor (word, 
And like a lion rufhM againft his lord : 
The wary chief the ruihing foe repreft, 9$ 

Who met the point, and fore M it in his hreaftt 
His failing hand deferts the lifted (word, 
And prone he falls extended o*er the board : 
Before him wide, in mix'd efRifion roll 
Th* untafted viands, and the jovial bowL 100 
Full thro* his liver pafe'd the mortal wound. 
With dying rage his forehead beats the ground. 
He fpum*d the feat with fury as he fell. 
And the fierce foul to darknefs divM, and hell. 

Nexfe bold Amphinomoug his arms extends 105 
To force the pafs : the god-like man defends. 



is not the full import of the fenfe of Homer : the Ithacans were 
ignorant that UlyiTes was retarned» and no wonder therefore if 
they engaged in defence of the princes of their land, againft a 
ftranger and a beggar ; for fuch in appearance was Ulyfies. P. 

Ver. 94.] Or, feithfolly, and without interpolation : 
And fprang with dreadful fhouts upon his lord. 

Ogilby might fet our author upon devifing a fimili for the occa- 

iion : 

And raging lih a tmpefi on him fet. 

Ver. 96.] This is ftrange indeed. Thus his author : 

And wings a previous amw to Ids breaft. 
Ver. 97.] Thus Ogilby : 

— — — — — he drops his /worJ, 

Water and wine down tumbles with the hoards 
Ver. 103.] Or thus ? 

He fpums the feat in anguilh as he lies ; 

And gloom eternal fettles on his eyes. 
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Thy Ipear, Telemachus ! prevents th* attack. 
The brazen weapon driving thro* his back. 
Thence 'thro' his breaft its bloody paflage tore ; 
Flat falls he thund'ring on the marble floor, i lo I 
And his crufh'd forehead marks the ftone with 
gore. 



Ver. 1 08. 7%e traxen 'weapon dri'ving thro* his hack,'\ Buffalo 
thins, and Spondanot firom him, interpret this paflage very mnieb^ 
to the difadvantage of the courage of Telemachus : they obferve 
that he is yet new to the horrours of war> and therefore wanting 
th^ heart to meet his enemy in the front, gives him this wound 
between the fhoulders : that as foon as he has given the blow, out 
of fear he leaves the fpe^r in the wound ; an adion as difre- 
putable, 1^ to throw away the fhield in battle ; and laftly, that it 
19 fear that fuggefts to his mind the expedient to fetch the arms, a 
pretext to be diHant from danger. But it is net difficult to defend 
Telemachus. Amphinomous was ailaulting Ulyfles, and confe- 
qnently his back was turned towards Telemachus, and this occa« 
fions the wound in that part. This combat is not a combat of 
honour, where points of ceremony are obferved; Telemachus was 
therefore at liberty to deftroy his enemy by any methods, with* 
oat any imputation of cowardice ; efpecially confidering the in* 
equality of the parties. Neither is it out of fear that he quits 
Ids fpear ; but from a didate of wifdom : he is afraid left fome of 
the Suitors ihould attack him while he is difengaging it, and take 
him at an advantage, while he has no weapon to ufe in his own 
defence ; befides, he has no farther occafion for it; he haftes away 
to provide other arms, not only for himfelf, but for Ulyfles and 
his friends ; and this is fo &r from being the fuggeftion of fear, 
that it is the refult of wifdom. 

There is fome difficulty in the expreffion ftfmt^ni t^ac, the 
meaning of it is, left he ihould receive a defcending blow : the 
word is an adjective, and Euftathius tells us, that j(%\^ is to be 
^derftood ; I ihould rather chafe f ojyaM, which immediately 
precedes, it being as good fenfe to fay, a wound is given by a 
defcending fword, as a defcending hand. P. 

Ver. no.] ThusOgilbyj 



The lei^ wovngjbnimce of the weighty J^peM 
7o4^ fierce foe advajiUage wigbt 'dffprd, 
T^ixiOi'betwe^i^iai^v&theihprten'^iwc^ 4if 
W±tk ^)te(s^y ardoiK' IP his ike iie fiie^ 
j[^nd, Arm, great father ! arm (iii hafle he cries) 
Lo hence I run for otjber arms to wield. 
For nuflile jav'lins, and for helm and ihield ^ 
Faft hy our iide let etdier £uthiul iewma «fl» 

In arnsis attend us, and dieirpart luftain. 



Whilfl: with ias forehead he falutes the Jhwi 
The fpear Telemachas draws Unihing wkh gm^, 

Vcr. 115.] This Is an erroneous interpolation of his anchor* 
Iti will Appear from Chapman^ who is corredt : 

— -—-—--«- ^^ not laying to acquire 
His lan^e again ; in doubt, that whUe he drew 
The fixed pile, jEome other n4ght renew 
Fiecce charge upon him; and his unajm'd head 
Clea;(re with his back-drawne fword. 

Ver, 117. Jrm {in bafit he criff).} fiamer aimoft 

conf^antly gives the epithet wUf6i9r» to twta ; mukigul words. Pla- 
tarch in his treatife upon Garrulity gives jus the meaning of fX* 
A word (fays that author) whik it remains unfpoken is a kcnX» 
but being communicated, it changes its name into common ill* 
mour ; it is xtketiflowtt from us ; and this is the reftfon why Henpffr 
calk words lAunged: he that lets a bird fly from his haA4, doit 
not eafiiy catch it again ; and he that lets a word ilip frqm 16$ 
tongue cannot i^call it ; k Hies abroad, and flutters from plu^ to 
place every moment. It has indeed in fome pailages a ftill cloftr 
meaning; when a perfon fpeaks with precipitation, the c|usbet 
expreffes the fwif^neis of the fpeecji^ the words are wu^gi^i, : it is 
here applied wjbth pu'ticular propriety ; Telemachus afcs a ^ncfticii 
)xi the compafs of four lines, and receives an anfwer in two fiom 
Ulyfles ; the time not allowing any delay. P. 
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Hafte ajad return (Ulyfles made reply) 
While yet th* auxiliar (hafts this hand fupply ; 
Left thm alone, encounterM by an hoft, ; ' - 
DriV'n-from the gate, th* impiortant pais he 
loft. taj 

With Ipeed Telemachus obeys, and flies 
Where pil'd on heaps the royal armour lies ; ' 
Four brazen helmets, eight refulgentifpears^ 
And four broad bucklers, to his fire he bears : 
At once iii bras&en panoply they ihdney^ ^ ' ^/{ja 
At once each fervant bfac'jd.his armour on ; 
Around their king a faithful guard they ftand, 
While yet each ihaft flew deathful frpm his 

hand: 
Chief after chief expired at evVy wound. 
And fweird the bleeding moimtain on the ground* 



Ver. 122.] Our poet evidently treads in the ileps of CliapnuiA: 
Run then (ikid he) and tome, before the laft 
Of thefe attxiliary fiafts are paiL 

Ver. u8.] ThusOgilb/: 

-I,— -^ — — . from thence he loaden heart 

Four fliields, four helmeu, and eight glitttring ^ars. 

Ter. I JO."] Paradife Loft, vi. 527. 

— — — — — in arras they ftood 
Of goUen panoply. 

Vex. 135.] This part of the tranflation is excelltot. Mucb 
. in the fiune manner Chapman : 

— ~ TiUaU. tihia 

Had ndfi'd in th' even Hoor'd hall. 

V0L,V. I 
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Soon as his (lore of flying fates WM^eot^ 136 
Againft the wall he let the bow unbeat : 
And now his fhoulders bead: the mailj ihidd. 
And now his hands two. beamy jav'lins wield.: 
He frowns beneath his nodding plnmey that 

play'd 140 

O V the high creft, and xaft a dreadful iiiade. 
There flood a window near^ whence Jookiiig 

down 
From o^er the pordh, appeared the fiil^eft towiw 



Ver. 156.3 Ogilby might .excke o^r poet's invention to fhb 
degtoV pcfetica! fer^krqfis : 

— difptnfing featBer^d ^hirnt* 

Ver. 15^. J^OfnJi tht ^dl he fit the ^ heruo mnbeta,\ TIi^ P^ 
may be Siought too circumflantiar in* the diipoial of the bow ; bt 
thcve isa -reaiSiH ffor it; he lh«w^ Ulyfles placed it ootW'Ae 
reach of the Soitors, who, if they had feized the bow, might hare 
fiirniihed themfelves with arrows from the dead bodies of their 
friends, and employed them againft UlyfTes: this cantion was 
therefore necefla^. Eufiathius. , P. 

Ver. 1421 There fta6d a 'voimkw nearj nvhence let^ijtg efewtt. 
From o'er the porch appeared the fuhje& twmS^ 
The word in the Greek is ofo-o^vpn, joHuafuptriort and it is fike- 
wife ufed a little lower. It has given great trouUe -te the com- 
menitator5 to explain the fituaiion of thefe two paf&get. Dacier 
Imagines that by the former there was a dcfcent kito the court- 
yard, and fo to the ilreet ; but this cannot be true : for Agelans 
exhorting his aiTociates toTeize this pafTage, makes uife c^ the woid 
ayaCaiy*;, which fignifies to afcend, and not to depjfnd into tiie 
court-yard : befides, he bids ttiem rftife the people bf fbemting t$ 
them, which Teems to imply, that this place overlooked 'idic ibica> 
from whence a ihout might be heard by the people. 'OfoMft 
(obferves Eufiathius) .is ^ipt ck iv ofmrou rU ^*?m» t&tt'JktT^*, that 
is, a do€r by <whUh a per/on afcgnds to obtain a projpe^^ Tbil !>«►• 
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A double ftrength of valves fecurM the place, 
A high and narrow, biit the only pafi : i4jf 



aa 



hahij ied t6 thtj robf of tW porch of the palace froxitirig the 
Strttt, from whence a peHbn ftadding in the open tit, and ihoat- 
"*g> might raife iht city ; or as fdr greater cleamefs it is here 
tranflated a window^ which anfwers all thefe purpofes. 

Bat there is iHll a difficdty arifin^ frond th^ word hmifvtt which 
is thus folved by £u(lathius> ^a^ \tU q vfd; T9^ Ifao^wfm myu9 
ftv*wi);> that is, a narrow paflage leading to this private window 
or door, and he afterwards interprets it by rm 2^. 

From what has been obferved^ it appears evidently that thert 
was another paflage to the upper apartments of the palace ; for 
this wat guarded by £unusas> and was inacceffible, and conife- 
qnently M^lanthius conveys the arms to the Suitors by ibme other 
fiair-cafe. This Homer expreffes by ufoffuyatq ^«yapo»o j the former 
ut*d is very well exj^ned by Hefychius, it iignifies the paAagei 
of the palace leading from chamber to chamber, or the ^io^oi of 
the apartments. 'Pa;^^ properly denotes a rupture, and her^ re- 
preientt the openings of the pafl&ges from room tio room. The 
antienu thought this whole pailage fo obfcure, that ^ey drew a 
plan of thefe inward pailages of the palace, as Euftathips informs 
us ; in this they figured the porch, the higher aperture^ the other 
fiair-cafe, and the room where the arms were laid. But Dacier 
fiarts another difficulty : if Melanthius could go up to the room 
where the arms lay, why could he not go from thence into the 
courts of the palace, and raife the city ? The anfwtfr is« becanfe 
the arms were placed in an inward apartment* and there was no 
paflage from thence into the palace-yards* Her miftake arofe 
from her opinion that there was an entry into the palace by the 
•fffMfn, which opinion is refuted in the beginning of this annota- 
tion. If indeed Telemachus had brought down the arms this 
way, then there mufl have been a pafl!age for l^elanthius to the place 
frcun whence Agelaus bids him raife the city j for if Telemachus: 
had pafled to the armoury by it, why might not Melanthius from 
iti Bat this is not the cafe ; for this door or window is not men- 
turned till Telemachus has fumifhed Ulyffes and his friends with 
armoor; and confequeittily Homer cannot intend that we fhould 
undcrftand that Telemachus afcended to the armoury by it. P. 

I 2 
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The cautious king, with all preventing carct 
To guard that outlet, placM Eumacus there : 
When Agelaiis thus : Has none the fenfe 
To mount yon' window, and alarm from thence 
The neighbour town ? the town (hall force th^ 

door, xjio 

And this bold archer fbon (hall (hoot no more. 

Melanthius then : That outlet to the gate 
So near adjoins, that one may guard the ftraight. 
But other methods of defence remain, 
Myfelf with arms can furni(h all the train ; < jj 
Stores from the royal magazine I bring. 
And their own darts (hall pierce the prince and 

king. 
He (aid ; and mounting up the lofty ftairs, 
Twelve (hields, twelve lances, and twelve helmets 

bears : 



Ver. 145.] He found the word fafs at the end of a veHe in 
Chapman, and was (atisfied with any rhyme to match it. 
Ver. 158.] ThusOgilby: 

T}iis fkid> Melanthius haf!ens uf the /lairs. 
And thence twelve ihields^ and plumed hilmits hiors. 
And twice fix launces : flraight the fuitors arm ; 
UlyfTes trembled at this frefh alarm : 
and this, with a little chaflifement, I fhould prefer to the verfioo 
before us, too fimilar in the neighbouring rhymes. 

Ver. 159. Ttuehi Jhields^ Pwel<ve lances 9 amt t*wekfi hebmH 
lears.] Ariflarchus, remarks Euflathius, blamed this defi:r]|yttiMi 
as incredible ; for how could one perfon be able to carry fuck A 
load of armour at one time ? But we are not to make this foppo* 
filion; the Poet fpeaks indefinitely, and leaves us at liberty to 
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All arm, and fudden round the hall appears 160 
A blaze of buckler^, and a wood of fpears. 

The hero ftands oppreft with mighty woe. 
On ev*ry fide he fees the labour grow : 
Oh curft event ! and oh unlook'd-for aid ! 

Melanthius or the women have betray 'd 165 

Oh my dear fbn ! ^The father with a figh : 

Then ceas'd ; the filial virtue made reply. 

FaUhood is folly, and 'tis juft to own 
The fault committed ; this was mine alone ; 
My hafte negleded yonder door to bar, 170 

And hence the villain has fupply'd their war. 
Run good Eumaeus then, and (what before 
I thoughtlefe err'd in) well fecure that door : 



conjedbire that Melanthius brought them at feveral times ; thus a 
little lower we find him going again for arms to furniih the reft 
of the Suitors. P. 

Ver. 167.] Paradife Loft, v. 371. 

Whom this tV* angtUc 'virtue anfwer^d mild. 

Ver. 172. Run good Eum^eus, &c.] This paflage, where Tele^ 
machus bids £un[i9sas go and (ee who brings the arms, proves that 
Telemachus did not before abfent himfelf from the battle out of 
cowardice : here he chufes to ps^rtake the danger with UlyiTes^ 
and fends Eunueus and Philsetius to execute his orders; a fign 
that he does not confult his (afitty at the expence of his honour* 
Euftatbius. 

But it may feem extraordinary, that Ulyfles and Telemachus 
ihould be in doubt to know the perfon who brought the arms to 
the Suitors ; efpecially when Agelaus had held a publick con- 
ference with Melanthius in order to it ; but, anfwers £uftathius» 
they fpoke with a low voice, and at a proper diftance from Ulyfles* 

13 
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X^arn if by female fraud this deed were done. 
Or (as my thought mifgives) by DoUus* foR. 17J 

While yet they fpoke, in queft of arms ag«n 
To the high chamber ftole the faithle& fw^iPt 
Not unobl^rv-d. Eumaeus watchful cy'd, 
And thus addrefsM Ulyffes near his fide. 

The mifcreant we fufpe£ted takes that way } 1I9 
Him, if fhis arm be powerful, ihaU I flay } 
Or drive him hither, to receive the meed 
^rpm thy owu hand, of tlxis detefted deed i 

Not fo (reply *d Ulyffes) leave him tl^erc, 
|«*or us fufficient is another care : i»s 

Within the flxidure of this palace v»«aU 
Tq keep inclos'd his matters 'till they ^ 



It xnay alfp be objeded, that Melanthius could not poffiUy bring 
the arms without the obfervation of Ulyfles and his friends. To 
iblve this difficulty we mull have recourfe to the fecond privatt 
door> or ifffQ^ifn, mentioned in a former annotation: by thii^ 
paflage he afcends and defcends without a difcovery ; that paflkgc 
ilanding in fuch a iituation, as not tp be vifible to thofe who were 
on the opppfite fide of the palace. What may feem to contradift 
this obfervation is, what Homer afterwards adds, for he diredlj 
tells us, that Eumacus obferved that the perfon who broughtthe 
arms was Melanthius ; but that expreffion may only imply, that 
iie faw Melanthius going from the reft of the company, and having 
towards that afcentj, and therefb^ juflly concludes him ta be the 
Perfon. ^ p. 

Vcr. 176.] So Chapman: 

While thefe fpake thus, Melanthius went againe 
for more faire armes ; whom the renowned ^cwinf 
Eumasus iaw. 

Ver. 187, To keif inclosed his mafters "] It fljay be a(ked. 



\ 
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Go you aad fei^ce the fcloa ; backward biod 
His arms aod legs, aad fix a plaaik behind ; 
On this^ hk body by ftrong cords extend, 19Q 
And on a column near the roof fulpettd;, 
So ftudy'd tortunres his vile days fhall end. 

The ready fwains obey'd with joyfol hafte, 
Behimd the felon unperceiv'd they paft. 
As round the room in queft of arms he goes : t^ 
(The half-flmt door conceal'd his lurking foes) 
One hand fuftain*d a helmj, and one the fhield 
Which old Laertes wont in youth to wield. 



when EumaBus retires from'tlie guard of die pai&ge« what hiaders 
the Suitors from feizing it, and by it giving notice to the city of 
their danger? What Ulyfles here fays obviates this objection. 
He tells Eiunaeus, that he and Telemachus will defend it againft 
all the efforts of his enemies ; by this expreflion he gives us to 
uhderftand, that Telemachus fhall poll himfelf in the place q^ 
Eumseus, and make it good till he has executed juftice upon 
Melanthius. P. 

Ver. 193.] We might thus fuperfede thefe imperfc^ rhymes : 

The ready iwains with joyful liafte oBej^ ; 

Steal to the felon, unperceiv*d, their waj. 

Ver. 197. One hand fufiain^d a helm, and one the Jhield.^ Wc 
£*e Melanthius after a diligent fearch finds only one hehn and 
one fhield ; and the (hield is defcribed as almoft fpoiled with age : 
ftom hence Euflathius gathers that there were no more lefl in the 
armoury ; for it is probable |hat Melanthius would not have re- 
turned with fo few arms if he could have found more ; nor wocdd 
he have brought the decayed fhield, if he could have fiipplied 
himfelf with a Wronger ; fo that all the arms of Ulyfles were 
feventeen helmets, twelve at firfl delivered to the Suitors by Me- 
lanthius, one more he was now bringing, and Ulyffes and his 
friends were in pofleflion of four : there were the fame number of 

14 
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Covered with duft, with dryncfs chapt and worn. 
The brafs corroded, and die leather torn : too 
Thus laden, o'er the threfhold as he ftept. 
Fierce on the villain from each fide they leapt. 
Back by the hair the trembling daftard drew. 
And down reluctant on the pavement threw. 
Adive and pleased, the zealous fwains fulfil «oj 
At eV'ry point their mafter's rigid will : 
Firft, faft behind, his hands and feet they bound, 
Then ftreighten'd cords involved his body round: 
So drawn aloft, athwart the column ty'd. 
The howling felon fwung from fide to fide. 210 

Eumaeus fcoffing then, with keen difdain : 
There pafs thy pleafing night, oh gentle fwain ! 
On that fbft pillow, from that envyM height 
Firft may*ft thou fee the fpringing dawn of 

light ; 
So timely rife, when morning ftreaks the eaft, 21 j 
To drive thy viftims to the Suitors feaft. 



fhields, and twenty fpears, twelve given to the Suitors, and eight 
to the afTiHants of Ulyifes. This was his private armoury for the 
defence of his palace : and we are not to conclude, that thefe 
were the whole arms of the nation ; there probably was a puhlick 
repofitory for armour for the publick ufe of their armies againft 
their enemies. P, 

Ver^ 21 3»] Our poet feems to have glanced on Chapman : 

— — — Now you may 

All night keepe watch heere, and the earliefl day 
Difcerne {ietng hung fo high) : 
z reafon implied, but not fpecified, in their original. 
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TTiis faid, they left him, tortiir'd as he lay. 
Secured the door, and hafty ftrode away : 
Each breathing death, rcfum'd his dangVous poft ' 
Near great Ulyffcs ; four againft an hoft, 220 
When lo ! defcending to her hero's aid 
Jove's daughter Pallas, War's triumphant maid : 
Li Mentor's friendly form (he join'd his fide ; 
Ulyffes faw, and thus with tranlport cry'd. 

Come, ever welcome, and thy fiiccour lend ; 225 
Oh evVy facred name in one ! my friend ! 
Early we lov'd, and long our loves have grown : 
Whatever thro' life's whole feries I have done 
Or good, or gi-ateful, now to mind recall. 
And aiding this one hour, repay it all. 230 

Thus he ; but pleafing hopes his bofom warm 
Of Pallas latent in the friendly form. 
The adverfe hoft the phantom warriour ey'd. 
And firft loud threatening, Agelaiis cry'd. 

Mentor beware, nor let that tongue perfuade 
Thy fraiitick arm to lend Ulyffes aid ; 236 

Our force fuccefsful fliall our threat make good. 
And with the fire^s and fon's commix thy blood. 



Ver. 225.] The tranflator has here expanded into three couplets 
PWQ veifes only of his author; which may be thus exhibited : 

Mentor, remember thy kind friend, and ward 
This evil off; our years and fouls the fame. 
Ver. f«6.] Eloifa, ver. 154, 

And all thofe tender names in one> they Iove« 
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Damaftor's fon, bold Agelaiis, leads 
The guilty war ; Eurynomus fucceeds ; 265 

With thefe, Pifander great Polydor^s fon. 
Sage Polybus, and ftcm Amphimedon^ 
With Dcmoptolemus : thefe fix fiirvive ; 
The beft of all, the (hafts had left alive. 
Amidft the carnage delp'rate as they ftand^ zy^ 
Thus Agelaiis roused the lagging band. 

The hour is come, when yon' fierce man no 
more 
With bleeding princes fliall beftrow the floor : 
Lo ! Mentor leaves him with an empty boaft ; 
The four remain, but four againft an hoft. 27J 
Let each at once difcharge the deadly dart, . 
One fure of fix (hall reach Ulyfles' heart : 
Thus (hall one ftroke the glory loft regain : 
The reft muft peri(h, their great leader (lain. 

Then all at once their mingled lances threw. 
And thirfty all of one man's blood they flew ; 281 



of a fwallow, becaufe it is a domeflick bird, and therefore 
may be iaid to appear within the walls of the palace with moft 
probability. P. 

The tranflator might caft an eye on Ogilby : 

Up to a golden beam ihe takes her flight. 
And like a fwallow perch'd, to fee the /^M 
When Agelaus, old Damaftor's /on, 
Eurynomus, and young Amphimedon — . 

Vfr. ^79-] Or, more faithfully. 

The reft / rtck not, their great leader flain. 

Ver, 280.] So Chapman: 
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In vain ! Minerva tum*d them with her breath. 
And fcatter'd flicMt, or wide, the points of death ; 
With dcadcn'd found, one on the thrclhbld fsills. 
One ftrikes the gate, one rings agaioft the 

Walls; aJj 

The ftorm paft innocent. The god-like man 
Now loftier trod, and dreadftd thus began. '. 
'Tis now (brave friends) oUr turn^ at onpe td 

throw 
(So fpeed 'em heav*n) our jav'lins at the foe. 
That impious race to all their paft mifdeeds ^90 
Would add our blood. Injuftice ftill proceeds. ' 

He ^ke : ^ once their fiery lances flew : 
Great Demoptolemus, Ulyffes flew ; 
Euryades received the prince's dart ; 
The goatherd's quiver'd in Pifander's heart f. 295 
Fierce Elatus by thine, Eumaeus, falls ; 
Their fall in thunder echoes round the walls. 



As he then wilKdj they all at random th-ew. 
Where they fiippo&'d he refted j and then yfow 
Minerva after every dart — . 

Ver. 288.] Ogilby, correAed, is not inferiour, in my opinion ; 
Now, friends ! *tis cur's to try : that impious throng 
Would add our murders to their former wrong. 

Ver. 297,] He might be thinking of a verfe in his own 
Eloifa: 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. . 

Chapman is more ohfervant of his author's expreflion : 
— — — all which tore the paved floorc 
Up with their teeth* 
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The reft retreat : the viS^ors now adTtnce^ 
Each froaa the dead reiumesr lus hiDodj kace. 
Again the foe difchai^ the ftedy ihowV ; 306 
Again xbade fruftrate by the virgin-pow'r. 
ScMne, turn'd by Pallas, on the threflidW fall. 
Some wound the gatd, fbme ring againft the will*; 
Some weak, or pondVous with the brazen head. 
Drop harmlefs, on the pavement founding dead* 
Then bold Amphimedon his jav'lin caft ; 306 
Thy hand, Telemachus, it lightly razM : ■:. 
And £rom Cteiippus^ arm the ipear elainc'd . 
On good EumBcus' ihield and flioulder glanc'd; 
Not leflenM of their force (fb flight thewound); 310 
Each fung along, and dropp'dl upon the g;round«^ 



Vcr. 298. *— . — — t^e vigors nonv advance. 

Each from the dead re/umes his hlooify UMce."} 
The danger beginnirg to abate by the fall of the chief of ch« 
enemy, Ulyfles advances from his dahd : there wa§ a neceffity fblr 
this condu£t : UlyiTes and his three affiftants had killed four ene- 
mies with their fpears ; and confequently the Poet was obliged to 
fupply them with frefh weapons, otherwife, i£ they had difcharged 
their fpears once more, they muft have been left naked and de^ 
fencelefs, having only two a-picce brought by Telemachus. This 
obfervation (hews the exaflnefs which Homer maintains in his 
relation. P. 

Ver. 306.] Shocking rh3rmes 1 and the whole feries ieems to 
have been formed from Ogilby : 

Whatc*rc th' attempt, Pallas made fruitlefi fail: 
This hits the floor, the gate this, that the wall. 
Telemachus hand Amphimedons javelin rac*d» 
The point the ikxn fcarce piercing, n/vtr-fajt 
Eumseus (houider ; Ctefipus his /«»rf# 
Flying ore his target, did a little gliatti^ 
And icarce blood fetching, lighted on xhegr^imd^ 
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Fate doom'd thee next, Eui-ydamus, to bear 
Thy death, ennobled by Ulyfles* fpcar. 
By the bold fon AmJ)himedoa was (lain : 
And Polybu3 renown*d the fiiithfol fwaia. 315 
Pierp-d thro* the breaft the iude Ctefippus bled. 
And thus Ehitetius gloried o*er the dead. 

T^re pad thy pompous v^MUits and high dif- 

- djdu; 
Oh iharp:]a fcat^kl, v(^ubk and vain ! . 
HoMT weak is oiortal pride I To heav*n alone jto 
Th' pvent of actions and our fates are known : 
SQ^fFoTf behcU what gratitude we bear : 
.The ivi6din^^ heel is aniWer'd with this ipear. 



Vcr. 323. The 'vi£iim*rheel is ^^Hfofbr* d nuitb thisjpear.'] This 
refers to a pailkge in the latter end of the twentieth Book of the 
Odyflcy, wkerc Ctefippus throws the foot of a bullock at Ulyflcs, 
Philaetius here gives him a mortal wound with his fpear, and tefls 
him it is a retwn for xht. foot of the bullock. Euflathius informs 
ttfi, that this becayne a proverb, rm r« mrti v«Jo« InMlVoy, t!9 tx- 
prefs a return of evil for evil ; the like may be obferved ©f. Ac 
death of Antinous, who was killed as he lifted the bowl to drink* 

Which is cxaAly rendered by our proverb. Many things happen 
bit<weeu the cup and the lip^ Thus likewife the kindnefs of Cyclops 
was ufed proverbially, to denote a fevere injury difguifed under 
a feeming civility ; that monfter having promifed Ulyffes jnercy, 
but it was only the mercy to devour him laft. Thefe little in- 
- fiances prove the' great veneration the antients had for Hom<ir. ^. 

Ogilby keeps clofe to his author, and is not contemptible : 

Take this return for th' hofpitable hoof 
Thou fcnt'ft Ulyffes, under his own roof 
Craving thy alms. 
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Ulyffes brandifli*d high his vengeful ftecl. 
And Damaftorides that inftant fell ; 315 

Faft by Lcocritus expiring lay. 
The prince's jav'lin tore its bloody way 
Thro' all his bowels : down he tumbles prone. 
His batterM front and brains befmear the ftone. 

Now Pallas (hines confefsM ; aloft ihe ipreads 
The arm of vengeance o'er their guilty heads; 331 
The dreadful aegis blazes in their eye ; . 
Amaz'd they fee, they tremble, and they fly : 
Confus*d, diftraded, thro' the rooms they fling,! 
Like oxen maddened by the breefe's fting, 335 1 
When lultry days, and long, liicceed the gentle j 



fpring. 



Ver. 329^] This exceeds all moderation. Wis author didatcs 
|he following amendment^ which is perfe^y exaiEt : 
Fall with his forehead dafliing cm the ftone. 

Ver. 332. The tireadful apt ] This flddd is at lafge 

deftribed, lib. v. of the Iliad. 

— — round the margin roll*d, 
A fringe of ierpents» hifllng, guard the gold : 
Here all the terronrs of grim war appear ; 
Here rages Force, here tremble Flight and Fear ; 
Here ftorm'd Contention, and here Fury frown'd. 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgon crown'd. 
We fee the terrible effedls which the fhield caufes are created }ff 
the Poet into a kind of beings, and animated to fight on the fide 
of his hero. P. 

Ver. 335. Like oxen, &c.] The fury of the battle being iKMr 
over ; Homer paufes with the aflion ; and letting his £mcy rare 
in fearch of foreign ornaments, beautifies and eidivens the hor- 
rours of it with two fimilitudes^ drawn from (ubje&s very diftant 
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Not half, fb keen, fierce vultures of the chace 
Stoop from the mountains on the featherM race. 



from the tcrroors they are brought to Uluibate. The former of mi 
herd of cattle, reprefent^ the confufion and affright of the Suitors ; 
the latter of the birds, their weaknefs and unavailing flight* The 
gadiljr (hews the fury and clofe puHuit of UlyiTes and his afliftants, 
the hawks their courage, and fuperiour power. Eufiathuu. 
Virga at large defcribes this breefe-fly. Georg. iii. 

About jh' Albumian groves, with holly green» 

Of winged infedb mighty fwarms are feen : 

This flying plague, to mark its quality, 

Q^hrn the Grecians call, afitust we : 

A fierce loud buzzing breefb : their iHngs draw blodd ; 

And drive the cattle gadding thro' the wood, 

Seiz'd with unufual pains they loudly cry, ^^. 

Dryden. 

TWs deicription fhews that it is no ill-chofen fimilitude ; it very 
well paints the Suitors flying in an herd, and UlyfTes wounding 
them as they fly. * 

The latter fimile from the hawks, affords fome curioiity ki 
regard to the antient manner of that fpoi-t. It is evident, (ays 
Dacier, that this pafTage is an initance, that flying of birds of 
prey, in the nature of our hawking, was pradlifed by the an- 
tients : the nets, called, by Homer »f ^la, were fixed in the plain 
ground ; the fowlers with their falcons took their ftation upon the 
adjoining eminences ; when the birds, driven from this rifmg 
ground, flew to the plain, they met with the nets, and endea- 
vouring to efcape them, crowded into flocks : then the hawk or 
vulture was loofed, and dcfcending upon his prey, flew them in 
multitudes ; for the birds were incapable of refilling, and at the 
fame time were afraid of the nets, . and therefore could not efcape : 
this is the reafon why the fowlers are faid to rejoice at the fport : 
a plain indication, that the Poet intended to defcribe the f^ort-* 
man's flying his bird at the prey. That the word A^i% fignifiea 
mts^ is evident from Ariilophanes, |x» »tf§Ketq, i^k ^xtva, that is, 
Ij<wear hy my nits : Hefychius is of the fahie opinion, vt^ta, fays 
that authorj flgnifies the clouds^ x«« ^v« ^^owmml^ bunw^ 9d$* 

Vot. V. . K 
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When, the wide field lextehded fmxes be(et. 
With conicibus dread they Ihun thequiv^rkig net: 



'Euftatlmxs direAly affirms, that in his time this fport was{»affifid 
in many coantries ; and the place where the nets were fixed was 
called nfiXtretaiti. That author conftraes thefe words 9^ 
'wHuevwtu ItHtUy as if Iwt were to be miderftood, to exprefi tiie 
mfhing of the birds againft the net ; Irat there is no oocaSbn for 
this violence to the text, for by joining v/f f« with mfii^tnamg the 
period will be pliun, and fignify^ tint through fear of the net 
they fly with violence to avoid it. Monfieur Dacier lias a pretty 
obfervation upon this fport ; and (hews us that the antients were 
ufed to take even deer with nets, by flying at them birds of prey, 
in conformity to thb defcription of Homer: this is nuiiiifeft from 
a paflage in Arrian, lib. ii. c. i. where he fpeaks of men placing 
their /ears where they have nothing t6 finr : Aofir^, i/Mils r) TJSf 
fXof tf» «a7%o/Ai»* ort f o^Syla* ^tvywaeu at iXo^ r» mhiw, mS rfi" 
vofUt ; ic; vpoc nra (roniot) eifetxoffSa'tp liq a^a>Si ; «^ r» iUtrtmp tj 
Sr«( i^TJa/iieu, ha>iXa^da'en to. ^cStfci k) ra Ba}fti}Ja. ** For what 
'* remains, we afe tike deer, for they fearing the birds that tie 
*• flown at them, what courfe do they take ? To what place of 
*' refuge do they run to be in fccurity? To the nets, and fo 
•* perifh, miftaking their danger for their greateft (afety/* Mi- 
nerva, in thb fimilitnde, is the bird of prey defcendihg from the 
mountain ; for flie it is who fcatters the Suitors by difplayihg br 
^gis from the roof of the palace : this is the opinion of EoftatiUiis: 
but in the winding up of the comparifon. Homer plainly by tlie 
vulture denotes UlyfTes and his afiiftants (though perhaps not 'ek- 
cfefivdy of the Goddcfs) for in the application he writes : 

Twrlor. P. 

So Chapman : 

The high-fed bullocks five ; whom in xhtjprimg 
(When dayes are long) gadbees, or brents fting. 

Ver. 337.] ©g^lhjr gives the bell account of thfd jl$«li>» Uft 
■none of the tranfktors appear to me fufficiently to have'dliceiM 
■the purport of the paflage-; of which i (halt, therefbte> *|^ a 
Jiieral and very plain traaflaiion : - 
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No heljJ, il<5 flight ; but woiitided eV'ry WSy^ 341 
Hcadkmg they drop : the fowlers feiie the prcy^ 
On all fides thtis therf double wound otk woundl^ 
in pteftftte helps the wl^tchett beat the pmni^ 
tjnirtanlj Arieks ftfckJeAfi ^ch dying groao^ 345 
And d Md ^elttg^ flodts ^e l^ldi^ jftone^ 

likidesiirft befoi^ the vidor hiki 
The Wrebhed idgur thw fdi* nierey caJk 
O gfacwtfs hwr, nor let thy fuppliajit bleed.: 
9tiU uncyhte^oorM of b^ word or deed 3^ 



. ' tf!iftii irt^tirciflb with cunr^d bedcs and-crdokcid jclasrf^ 
j^rom the tall cliiFs foufe ddwn on lefler birds. 
Some fkolking rufli into the nets thro' fear. 
That fpceisd the |ilaih ; fotiie ^ a helplefi jirejr 
To fheir fwjft jfod : the ibwlefrs joy fhe fpoS. 
CitfMtt&dg itia iilnfe tf th^ Gitek woM #1^, the reader iutf 
tdUUtakfrntnifOn the Tj9cUmK of Sophodes, vefr. 931. 
; Ver. 347. IdwUtJafi hifmt the 'uiaorfdU : 

TBe KVret'ched augtit -** -^^^ -^^ 
^t lueMhMf Is iM iafi peifon who fiirriv<es df the-Soiidrs; lie 
was^atfangar anid a prophet, amd-Oo^ht thetefore to have ftHlowed 
wiier connfels : he tells Ulyiles that he endeavoured to reftraln 
'te Sdtokv Aomidki^ir bfolence ; Imt he himlelf a(j^fed to the^bed 
of Penelope, and confegoently: was an affociate in their confpi- 
racies. Leiodes ^s without retiftance ; and indeed it would have 
been very improper to have reprefented him encountering Ulyffes 
in a fingle combat, when above an hundred had not beeif able to 
fiand before. him: beiides, fighting is out of the charader of 
Leiodes s he wa3 not a man of the fwold, but an at^ur : . it would 
therefore have been contrary to his fondion, to have drawn hiM 
engaging Ulyfles ; aiid confequently it is with great propriety 
that he is defqii>ed ^ing not as a wannipvr, but as a fappliailt. P« 
Thb^echis very well done. 
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Thy houfe, for me, remains; by me reprefs'd 
JFuU oft was checked th' injuftice of the reft : 
Averfe they heard me when I counfell'd wcll,c 
Their hearts were hardened, and they juftly fell 
Oh {pare an augur's confecrated head, jj^; 

Nor add the blamelefs to the guilty deacL 

Prieft ap thou art ! for that detefted bond 
Thy lying prophecies deceivM the land : 
Againft Ulyffes have thy vows been made ; . 
For them, thy daily orifons were paid : 360 

Yet more, ev'n to our bed thy pride afpires : 
One common crime one common fete requires. ' 

Thus (peaking, from the ground the fword he 
took 
Which Agelaiis* dying hand forfbok } 
Full thro' his neck the weighty falchion Iped : 365 
Along the pavement roU'd the mutt'ring head. 

Phemius alone the hand of vengeance fpar'd, 
Phemius the fweet, the heav'n-inftrufted bard. 
Befide the gate the rev'rend minftrel ftands; 
The lyre, nowfilent, trembling in his hands ; 37^ 



Ver. 365.] Ogilby renders : 

With this he took him on tlie neck fo juft. 

His head lop'd ofF lay muttering in the duft. ■ .... 

Ver. 366.] He omits an important claufe of his author* wUch 
I fhall give in a correftion of Ogilby : . ■ 

But minftrel Phemius, whom againft his will 
The Suitors forct to fmg, he ^rV /a kill. ■ 

Ver. 370.] Thus in his Eloifa : 

The hallow'd taper trembling in thy bands* 
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Dubious to fopplicate the chief, or fly 
To Jove's inviolable altar nigh. 



Ver. 371, Dubious if ^ofy 

This altar of Jupiter Hercxus ftood in the palace-yard ; fo called 
from ipie^t thi tmt-'Uoall inclofing the courtyard. It Hood in the- 
opeiiaii'^Vhere they facrificed to Jupiter the guardian, or protedior ; 
and within the palaceto Z«vf Xtwy?^* 

Jupiter was worfhipped under the f^me tarns, by the Romans. 
Thus Ovid, 

'* Cul nihil Hercaei profuit ara Jovjs." * 

The altar mentioned by Virgil, ^neid ii. w^^of the iame nature : 
to which Priam fled at the taking of Troy. ^ 

Uncovered but by heav*n, there flood in view 
An alt4r ; near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder'd with age ; whofe boughs encompafs round 
The houihold Qods, and (hade the holy ground. 
Thefe alurs were places of fan^uary, and by flying to them the 
perfon was thought to be under . the immediate prote^ion of the. 
Deity, and therefore in fome cafes inviokble. The iame pra&ice 
preVaUcd among the J^w9» for we find frequently in the fcriptures 
that itwasxuflomary to fly to the alupr 4s to a place of refuge» 
which is evident from the expreffion of laying hold on the horns 
of the altar. This is the reafon why Phemius entertiuns an inten- 
tion to fly to the alur of Jupiter Hercaras. Plutarch, in his- 
treatife upon Mu^k, informs us, that Demodocus ws^ reported 
to hatve wrote a poem, intitled, ^he Deflru^on of Troy : mid 
Phemius another, trailed. The Return of the Grecian Captains : 
but by thefe Poets Homer probably mean^ only himfelf, who was 
author of two poems, the Iliad, and the Odyfley* Homer (re-; 
marks Euflathius) plainly (hews us the notion h&hadof the gr^at 
qualifications that were neceflary to form a good Poet. ;He mufl: 
ing of men and Gods; that », be thoroughly acquaimed with |d| 
things both human and divine ; he muft be «mMS«KTo(, or felf" 
uugbti that is,. as we exprefs it^ he mufl; be a genius} he mufl 
have a natural ability, which is indeed to be improved,, but not 
capable of being learned by fludy: he adds, that befides thi» 
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Where oft- Laerteg holy vows ka^ pat4» . 
And oft' UlyfTes fixK>king yi6J^\mi laid. 
His honourM harp with cgre l^e firft fet down, 
Between the laver and the filycr throve ;;. yjf 



Iclici^ of nature^ he muft have an heavenly uUpinLtion ; tUs iou 
plies that he muft have a kind of enthu^aiaw an ekvatiiqn of ^ 
which is not to be obtained by labour and. iiyli}ftry> fHnd^nfe 
quen^ly \b the ^t (>f heaven* Thus Pindar^ 
— — 7— o^c^ i fwX- 

T^ffyXti^aia, ni^t^ Sq, 

The bardsy whom true poetick flame idpirett 
Receive from nature more than human fires ; 
in vain from arts alone they tune the voice. 
Like crows they crpak> nor is it fong, but ndUk. 
Thb is the A&»/ Drvinkr. of Horace : by indnftry men iMy \lts 
come great ftholars and philoibphers ; but no man wu oftr ^ 
great poet, lyithout being in the ftridcft fenfe a great genius. I 
will only add» that Ariftotle in his Rhet. i. 7. quotes this ^^ii^fljpjl; 
airohhuifq, ^c. as an infbnce that natural are more ejo^cllttitthiii 
acquired abilities; he gives the reafon of it; namely, becanfe 
they are more uncommon, and not to be obtained by hnnan ia; 
duftry. Maximus Tyrius has a criticifin upon it. How (objeAi 
that author) can it be iaid that the Poet is felf-taught, if die 6od« 
teach him to fing ? The anfwer is eafy. Homer means that he has 
no human infhudor, and only oppofes natural to acquired abilitici. 
It is obiervable that Maximds Tyrius erroneonfly-qnotes thevei6» 
tMfiert* jonl. for he writes, BmH li fuH tiwa^mt if^t, m&aui of . 
M ..^ i.^ ei«( iK fto^ If f pi^f t^ftMi 
n^rr^MK itvi^atf -^ — —i- 
He likewift puu the words in the mouth of Demodocos, wlnck 
are here fpoken by Phemius ; he undoubtedly quoted by menKoy* 
What Homer sidds after all this, to raife the chara^r of his 
Poet) is very remarkably moral. That he never turned his takots 
to flattery^ nor was it voluntarily that he ferved or entertained qo^ 
worthy meD> but was merely compelled to it by their violence. P. 
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Thefl prqftate ftretch'd ^ora the 4*^^! vmr 
Pcrfuafiy^, thus, w^h accent foft \?^ga^^. 

O kmg 1 to 9)ercy hq t]i^y fbul inclin'd^ 
And :^^e the poet*^ eyer-gentle ^^. jfa 

A deed like thi^ thy fu|\ir^ hjpcic wov(}d wrong. 
For dear to Qods and men i^ ^cred i(H)g« 
Self-taught I iing ; by heav'n, ^nd. heay'ii ^iQne, 
The ge^nmne feeds pf poefy are fown ; 
And (whet the Gods Ijeftow) the lofty lay, jgj 
To Gods alone, and gqd-like worihj W^ p?y* 
fiave then the poet, and thyfe)f reward ; 
•Tis thine to merit, mine is to record. 
That here I fung, was force and not df fife ; 
This hand reluctant tquch'd the warblii]f| \irire : 
And let thy fon atteft, nor fordid pay, 391 

Nor fervile flatt' ry, ftain'd the mpnd 1^. 

The moving words Telemachqs 9tt$i}ds, 
His lire approaches, and the bard df^gids^ 



Ver. 3S3 ] So Chapman : 

I of my felfr nm t^ght : fi>r God 4Je9i» 
All foi^ of fong hath ifi ipy ^oipp^ey^«r • 

There are fome veiy delicatt tf>i|ichies iiiiisecl iu pur f pet's ycifion 
of this fpeech^ executed, wc may |)e fare, ]with pfcoliar affedUon. 

' Ver. 385.] Thefc jw# couplets, of which the latter is &ulty 
in it's rhy»M, m e*pafiAe4 fwpa tijie febJ9W«d P?W» rf ^ 
Uttthor : 

,' — -^tpth(s^, ^toafiiod, BH^A#C|e£ts 

To£ng: j[orlK^ ^> &ed thy iiqppli^'s U^ 
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Oh mix not, father, with thofc impious dead 39J 
The man divine ; forbear that facred head ; 
M edon the herald too our arms may ipare, 
Medon, who made my infimcy his care ; 
If yet he breathes, permit thy fou to give 
Thus much to gratitude, and bid him live* 400 
' Beneath a table, trembling with dilinay^ 
Couched clofe to earth, unhappy Medon lay. 
Wrapt in a new flain ox's ample hide : 
Swift at the word he caft his ikreen afide. 
Sprung to the prince, embraced his knee with 

tears, 4oj 

And thus with grateful voice addrefsM his cars : 

Oh prince ! O friend! lo here thy Medon 

{lands ; 
Ah ftop the hero's unrefifted hands, 
IncensM top juftly by that impious brood, 
Whofe guilty glories now arc fet in blood. 410 



Vcr. 397.1 Thup Ogilby : 

* T-- — . — ah ! J^rt ; 

And Medon too« who flill of me took care. 

Ver. 399.] Qgilby gives his author cxadily : 
If by Philaetius, or Eumaeus, he 
Not yet be flain, nor in the charge by thee. 

Vcr. 407.] Our tranflator might glance on Hobbes : 

-^ — — Oh friend, loe here Iftandi 

Forbear I pray, and to your father be 
A means that alfo he may hold his hand. 

Vcr. 410.] This fine vcrfe is added by the tranflator. 
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iTo whom Ulyffes with a pleafing eye : 
Be bold, on friendfhip and my foa rely ; 
Live, an example for the world to read, 
How much more fafe the good than eyil deed : 
Thou, with the heav'n-taught-hard, in peace 

relbrt 415 

From blood and carnage to yon* open court : 
Me other work requires — With timVous awe 
From the dire fcene th' exempted two withdraw. 
Scarce fure of life, look round, and trembling 

move 
To the bright altars of protedor Jove. 420 



V«r. 411O I fee no objeflion to a ck>fer confermity with 
his author thus : 

— — — — — —— with a filing eye : 

and fb oar poet himfelf in his immortal Eloifa : 

Thofe /miling eyes, attemp'ring erery ray. 
Ver. 413. Li'ue, an example for the world to read. 

How much more fafe the good than evil deed.'\ 
The moral intended to be taaght by the i&ble of the OdyTey is, 
to fliew virtue, though long in diftrefs, at length triumphant ; and 
vice, though long fuccefsfiil, unfortunate in the concluiion : it is 
to this efie£t that UlyiTes here fpeaks; and to give his words 
more weight, he throws them into a fentence. .It is with excel- 
lent judgment that it is here placed by Homer: the punifhment 
is no fooner over but UlyiTes declares the equity of it ; he fpeaks 
to all mankind, and lays it down as an univeHal truth, that virtue 
is to be preferred before vice, and invites us to the pradice of the 
former, by ihewing the fuccefs of it in Us own vidory,; and de- 
ters us from the latter, by reprefentinjg the ill coniequences of it 
jn the deftru£Uon of the Suitors. p^ 

Yer. 420.] Or rather, with more fpeciiication : 
To th^ bright altars of domefik Jovc. 



Meapwhik UlySk^ 6»r«h'd the dome, to find 
If yet there Uv« qC all th' ofib»4iQg kiivL 
Not one I Qon9p(le«( the bloody tale be foimd, 
Att fteepM in Mh^^ &U gaiping on the gronMl 
So» when by hoUoMr ihore% Uk ^iher tntm 4951 
Sweep with their arching nets the hoary fnain, I 
And icarce the meihy teU^the gopiovift draught | 
ccotaiii> J 



0{in>y» with fligbt ^tmiUm* U v^ry ^oneQ: 

STheu by the altar of great Jove they fat^ 

Jttd look about* and ftill expe^ their fate. 
Ver. 423.} Here ohp tiuiflajtof iifes taio for nmtifr, as Ifikoft* 
I foppofej in his Allegro : 

And eviery ihepherd tells his iak 

Under thie IviwthQnn in thf d^e. 
And hence arifes* I apprehend* an eafy explanadon of a paflifr 
in Macbeth* i. 3, . . . 

_ — -^ .^ -^ -.^ ^ thick as W# 

Come pofl wi<;h poft : 
i. e. come numtrw^ : 4s dpie together as a row of nqmber^^ in a 
ccmtinuod line. See my $ilva Critica* part ii. psige i6. 
Ver, 425. $0 %»iit$ ^ ifoilow Jkor44 thi ffi>w trmn 

The ^tientf* remarks Euftathius* ^erve that this is the finly 
place where Hoser BuuMfeftly (peaks of catching iSk with vitV^i 
lor thofe words* lib. v. ver. 595. of the IHad* 
,^ ,«• -^ — -^ — and fweep away 
Sons* fires* and wives* an ondiflinguiib'd pre^; 
which in the Greek is expreQbd by a^T^i t^vh &\e»Ii frwifiypir* may 
be applied to the taking pf beafts or birds by nets* and confe- 
^ently ought not to be appropriated to fifhing. Tims it is evi- 
dent that tUs art was pra€dfed very antiently amongft the Gr^ 
eians ; it was likewife known ekrly to the Hebrews and ^^yp- 
tians. Thus Ifimdi xbr. 8. The fiftfm (of Mgf^l) JbaB moun, att 
they thai cafi tbi m^ iMo ih imk finM hmn^t md tiijf tba^ 
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AU nak«d of their elwwi^ aiid Ime^ 
The fiihes paat, and fpfy m thumer air ; 
Wide o*er th« lands are iprcad the ftiff*ning 
prey, «f 

^TM th« yf^na fup eichaks thfur ifbul away. 

And now the king commands his fbn to call 
01d£uryc}ea, to the deathfpl h^ : 
The ion obievyant not a moment ihys $ 
The aged governed with fpeed obeys : 43 j 

The founding portals inftant they diiplay ; 
The matron moves, the prince direds the way,. 



fifiod nits upon the wattrt fiall hmguijb. And tliat the]^ fiflied the 
6as with nets is evident from Ezdoel xxvi. 5, It Jbail ht m fku9 
for the J^eaJmg tf nets in ibi nud/i tf the fin. Tlie oempaiifon 
is very joft ; ami the laft liae of it gives a peculiar honour and 
4iftui{Uon to Ulyfles : th^t hei^o i9 the fun who {{ills tbt Soitors, 
In afpUcatbn of the fimiUtude* P. 

Ver.^ji.] ThusChapanan: 

-^ ^— i.^ -^ .-^ But th* al^feeing beam 
The iiui exhdUty hath fiukt their H^ues from them. 
Vttr. 432.] The original ftaads iar the knm of fpeeahtfs, thus ! 
Then tKe fage heroe thus befpake his fim: 
Go« fon !' and Enrydea hither call. 
That fhe may hear the word my heart fuggefti. 
He fpake : his fir^ belov'd the fon obeys : 
He ihook the dbor, $tnd thus the nurfe addreft : 
Hafte hither, ancient dame ! whofe eye inipefib 
The female fervants of our houfe. Come forth t 
if y ^thiv oUls you to Deceive his chiurge. 
Straight, as he 4>ake, the word obedience fbuadi 
all which, and, p^rhapib not «uudici99fl^ our poet has icompriicd 
in //^«r lines only. - .,- . 

Vor, 415.3 This open vowd di^i^Mfei- &Mlicr, 
Their aged govemefs— >. 
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On heaps of death the ftcrn Ulyflcs flood. 

All black with duft, and covdr'd thick with blood. 

So the grim lion from the flatrght^rcomes, ^6 

Dreadful he glares, and terribly he foams. 

His breaft with hiarks of carnage painted o'er,- ' 

His jaws all dropping with the bull's black gore. 

Soon as hei: eyes the welcome objeft' met, • 
The guilty fall*n, the rnighty deed compleslt i 445 



Ver. 439..] There was no room for fuch an exhibitioii of dttf- 
kere; but our poet follows Ogilby^ and adopts his rhymes below: 
Where 'mongft th€ dead the kiflg (he founds all pre 
, Befinear'd with bloody fprinkled *witb duft audgtre^ 

Chapman is good and fiuthfiil : 

— — — — But there the king (he viewed 
Amongft the flaine, with blood and gore erabrew*d. 

Ver. 440. So the grim lion. See] Eufbthius agrees with ah 
bbfervation which has been made concerning the fimHitudes of the' 
Ody ffty, lib. xvi. He here remarks that cotnparifons are as rare 
in the OdyfTey as they are frequent in the Iliad ; and that the 
difference arifes from the difference of the fubjeds : the fubjed 
of the Iliad is great, and therefore properly-illnflrated by noble 
images, and a variety of fublime comparifons : the fubjed of the 
Odyfley requires to be related in a lefs exalted ftyle, and with 
greater fimpHcity; This book is an undeniable teMmony of the 
truth of this obfervation : the ftory of it approaches nearer to the 
nature of the Iliad than any other book of the Odyfleyj and w^ 
find it is more adorned with ^ompaofbns than almoft all the reft 
of the poem. -P. 

Ver. 442.] This novelty of expreflion might be fciggelted by 
Chapman: 

^ — all his hands and fcete ' ' ' * 

FreckPd with purple. 
The rhymes of the preceding couplet, and of the following, are 
not to be approved. 
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A fcream of joy her feeble voice eflay'd'; 
The hero checked her, aixd cpmposMly faid« 

Woman, experience as thou art, controul 
Indecent joy, and feaft thy fccret fouL 
T' iniylt the dead is cruel and unjuft ; , , 450 
Fate, and their crime, have funk them to the duft. 
Nor heeded thefe the cenfure of mankind^ , 
The good and bad were equal in their naind. 



Ver. 447.) So Chapman: 

*-«- — -7 — ;and thus her plaints cmposJ. 

Ver. 450. ST* in/Mlt the dead it cruel and unju/tJ] The word in 
the original is o^Av{a> and here fignifies a voice of joy. In other 
places it is ufed to denote a forrowful lamentation. See note on 
ver. 573 of the third Odyflcj. I am wonderfully pleafed with 
the noble fentiment of Ulyffes contained in thefe lines. It is full 
of piety and humanity : good nat^ire^ feels for the flifferings of 
any of its fellow-creatures. Even in punifhment we are to re- 
memlier, tllat thofe we punifh are men, and infli£l it as a necef- 
faiy juilice, not as a triumph. Such here is the'condu6l of 
Ulyfles ; he is to far from rejoicing in his fuccefs, that he retrains 
others from it; and feems to be a mourner at the funeral of his 
enelnies. He falls into the fame thought with Job xxxi. 29. If I 
rejoiced at the deflruBion of him that bated me, or lifted uf mjfilf 
nuben evil found him: if I fuffered ny mouth to fin 9 by nuijbing a 
curfe to his Joul, &c. 

Were a prince* who makes war for glory, to fland upon a field 
o^ battle immediately after vif^ory, amidft the horrours of the 
dead, and thii groans of the d}ring ; it would furely mortify his 
^ambiuon to lee fnch horrible monuments of his glory. If the 
death of thoufands of brave men were weighed in a fcale againft 
a name, a popular empty breath of a multitude, and if reafon held 
the ballance, how eafily would the difproportion be difcovered? P. 
Or thus? 

To /^ the dead — . 
Ver. 453. Thi good and bad were equal in their mind.] .There 
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Bring firft the crew who wrought thefe guilty 
deeds. .^^ 

In hafte the matron parts : the king proceeds. 
Now to difpofe the dead, the care remains 
To you, my fon, and you, my faithful (wains ; 
Th* offending females to that ta£k we doom. 
To wafli, to fcent, and purify the room. 47^ 
Thefe (ev*iy table cleans'd, and ev*ry throne. 
And all the melancholy labour done) 



fondnefs for her a reaTon why he delajrr his difcovery, namely^ 
his care not to grieve her with fuch a terrible fcene of flaaghter : 
befides, the death of the female fervants is to fbcceed^ and it 
would have been indecent to have made her aififting or preftnt at 
their execution. The Poet reaps a further advantage fiom tlui 
condudt ; for by it he introduces the difcovery to Penelope, in a 
time of leifure, and finds an opportunity to defcribe at large that 
furpridng and tender incident. P. 

Ver. 476.] So Chapman : 

.....—... Clenfe each boord and throne ^ 

With wetted fponges ; which, with fitneffe, Joni, 
He bad take all the ftrumpets, 'twixt the waU 
. Of his firft court — . 

Ver. 477. — •*- ■— /A^ melancboly labour done) 
Drive to yon* court — — — ] 
Jr would in thefe ages, obferves Dacier, be thought barbarous in 
a king to command his fon to perform an execution of fo much 
horrour : but antiently it was thoiught no diihonour : ^ta» in the 
fcriptures, Gideon having taken Zeba and Salmana, two Midiaa 
kings, commands hit fon to kill tjbem with the fword in his pre* 
fence: but, continues that autj^or, I wUh Homer had deviated 
from this cuftom, that he had ^ven both Ulyfles and Telasachos 
fentimeats of more humanity, an4 fpared his reader ;i defcription 
of fuch a terrible execution. I am .not delighted \^^y thinj^ 
that has a tendency to inhumanity more than that lady ; but it 
may be anfwered^ that Homer was obliged to write according to 
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Drive to yon* court, without the palace-wall, . 
There the r^enging fword (hall fimte them all ; 
So with the SuitQrs let them mix in duft, 4IQ 
Stretch'd in a long oblivion of their luftt 
He faid ; the lamentable train appear. 
Each vents a groan, and drops a tender tear ; 
Each heavM her mournful burthen, and beneath 
The porch, deposM the ghafUy heaps of death. 48^ 
The chief ievere, compelling each to move, 
Ur^M the dire talk imperious from above. 



the cuflom of tlie age. Virgil has aicribed an a£^ more cruel to 
the pious ^neas» wiio fkcrifi^s (eyersi an|brtunat^ yoanf men 
who were his captives, ^n^ xi. ver. ij, 

Theiiy pinion'd with their hands behind appear 
Th' nnhappy captives marching in the rear; 
Appointed offerings in the vi£ior's name* 
To fprinkle with their blood the funeral flame. * 

Dfyden^, 

Thi$ 2i6t is to be afcribed to the manner of the age* and the 
cnftoms of war in the days of .£neas* and not to his inhumanity : 
bat here it may fecfm eifential to the very nature of epick poetry 
to relate this a£l of j^ilice : the moral of it is* to fee the good 
rewarded and the wicked puniihed* in the condufion of the fable. 
Thefe criminals had been as guilty in their feveral capacities as 
the Suitors themfelves; it was therefore necefliuy that their 
puniihiAent Ihould be fet before the reader* as wdl as that of the 
Siikors. f, 

Vcr. 482.3 Thus Ogilby : 

By this the faulty female-troop appears^ 
Aloud complaining* drown'd in trickling HatAf 
Ver. 484.] Nor otherwife Chapman: 

— — — — — all which* beneath 
The portico* they ilow'd* where death on deeuh 
They heap't together. 
: Vol. v. L . *.. 
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With thirfty fponge they rub the tables o*er, . "^ 
(The fwains unite thek toil) the walls^ the floor 
WafhM With th* efittfivtt wtive^ are p^^A ef 

gore* J 

Once more the ^ace fet Ui fair anray, ^91 

To the bde court the females take their way; 
There compafsM cldb bittween the dome and 

wall, 
(Their lif<b'6 laft fcene) they trembling wait thdir 

fall. 
Then thus the prince« To theie 0iall we 

afford 49^ 

A fate fb pure, as by the martial fword ? 
To thefe, the nightly proftitutcs to fhame. 
And bafe revilers of our houfe and name ? 

Thus {peaking, on the circling wall he fining 
A fhip*s tough cable, from a column hung ; 50a 
Near the high top he flrain'd it flrongly round, 
Whence no contending foot could reach the* 

ground. 
Their heads above, connefted in a row. 
They beat the air with quiv'ring feet below 2 
Thus on feme tree hung flryggling in the ihart. 
The doves or thruflies flap their wings k\ air. 506 



Vcr. 502.] Much in the fame manner Ogilby : 

High, left their dangling feet fhould touch the growid. 
Ver. 505. This on fame tree hung ftri^ing in tht jMoyJ] Non 
thing can better reprefent to u& the image of thefeYufieren thas 
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Soon fled die foul impure, and ieft b^pd 
The empty code to waver with the wind* 

Then forth they led Mdianthius^ and began 
Their bloody work : tiiey loppM away the man, 
Moifel for dogs ! then trimmed with brazen 
iheeri 5u 

The Wretch, and (horten^d of his i«ofe and ears ; 
His hands and feet laft felt the cruel fteel ; 
He roarM, and torments gave his fiml to heU-^ 



this fimilltude of ft bird tAtn hy the neck in a gin or fiuut. 
^obbs, in Ms verfion» ]uui oCnitted it; and Oacier ka^s abridged 
the whole defcription. 

Bofbtfaius is pjeaiant upon the death of thefe wantons. What 
» certain per{(m> fays he, once (poke of a fig^tree^ ra wHch his 
damoroos wi^ had hanged herfelf^ viz. / wijb aO frees t^re Jucb 
fruit 9 may be applied to thefe ropies, // were to be ^ijhed that ail 
noefes ceuld catch fucb birds » This remark has eicaped the notice 
of madam Dacier ; becanfe the race of clamorous women has been 
long extin^, and therefore there was no occafion to prefcribe a 
remedy for a difeafe unknown to thefe h^py ages. P. 

The proper application of this ftmiU is more diftiiidly feen in 
Mr. Cowper : 

So they, fofpended by the neck» expired 
iUl in 01^ ihie together. 

Ver. 50S.] This open vowel is occa&med by an ufelefi word« 
-Thttsi 

The corfe to waver with the Jbifting wind. 

Vex. 510.] Compare book xviii. verfe 99. but who can dwell 
fipon this horrid and abominable pailage ? 

Vcr. 512.] So Dryden, at ^n. vi, 668. 

])i(b<7iieft, with loffd arms, the yoath appean, 
Spuil'd «£ his nofe, and fiften^d of bis ears^ 

Ver.5ii|^] 1?hie iUftudiUe line is added by the tranflatorc 
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They wafli, and to Ulyfles take their -^ay, 515 
So ends the bloody bufinefs of the day* 

To Euryclea then addreft the king 2 
Bring hither fire, and hither fulphur bring. 
To purge the palace : then the queen attend. 
And let her with her matron-train deicend ; 53^ 
The matron-train with all the virgin band 
Affemble here, to learn their lord^s command* 

Then Euryclea : Joyful I obey, 
But qaft thofe mean difhoneft rags away ; 
Permit me firft thy royal robes tp l)rjing 2 ftf 
III fuits this garb the (houlders of a king. 
" Bring fulphur flraight and fire" (the monarch 

cries) 
She hears, and at the word pbediept flies. 



Vcr. 525.] Thus Ogilby j 

But I'll a rot^ firft, an4 a m^ntlp ifring i 
^uch weeds not fit the perfon of a kiftgm 

Ver. 527. Bring fulphur ftraigbt and fire — — — ] The rej|- 
fon why Ulyfles orders fulphur to be brought, is, beqiu(0 every 
thing was thought to be polluted by a dead body, aod he a(es it 
by way of purification. The fame opinion prevulei^ amongft tl|e 
Hebrews as well as Greeks* as the fcriptures inform us. Thus 
alfo in Job it is faid, Brimftone Jhall be fcattered upon bis babitatim^ 
xviii. 15. which is thought to allude to this cuftom. Livy men- 
tions this pradlice amongfl the Romans, lib. xxx. c. 15. tfahet & 
in religionibus locum ad expiandas fitffitu domus. 

Homer defcribes the female fervants deicending with torches ; 
this is done to (hew the exad time of the adioii of this hook, 
which is cpmprehended \x^ the cfveni^ag gf tM fortieth^ da/. . 
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With fire and (ulphiif , care of noxious fames. 
He pargM the walls aiid blood-polluted roomsi 
Again the matron (pring^ with eager pace, 531 
And ^reads her lord*s return from place to place. 
They hear, ralh forth, and inftaht roiiiid hiiti 

ftand> 
A gazing throng, a torch in ev*iy hdnd. ^34 
They faw^ they knew him, and with fond embrace 
Each humbly kift his knee, or hand, or face ; 
He knows them all ; in all fuch truth appears^ 
Ev*n he indulges the fweet joy of tearSi 



Xj\yitti forbids Eufyclea to bnng a hctttr ^rineftt: this little 
particularity is ihfei^ed with judgment; for the di%uiie of 
Ulyfles in the garb of a beggar contributes to increafe the inere^ 
duUty of Penelope, and confequently to all i^hofe dduiitd ahd 
Icars, and that Aruggle between th<^ love of a hufband and the 
dread of an impoftor, which are the fubjed of the iliCceedine 
book. p. 

Ver. 537.] More properly, I think, 

—•.**•.*- —iik in all fuch love appfcars-^. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



JgXJRYCLEA awakens Penelope with the news tf 
Ulyjfe^s return^ and the deaib of the Suitors. Pene-^ 
lope fcarcely credits ber^ but Juppofes Jome God bas 
punijbed tbem, and dejcendsfrom ber apartment in doubts 
Jit tbe firfi interview of Vhfffes and Penelope^ Jbe is 
juite unfati^ed. Minerva reft ores bim to tbe beauty of 
bis youtbi but tbe queen continues incredulous^ till by 
fome circumftances Jbe is convincedy and faUs into all tbe 
tranjports of paffion and tendomejs. Ibey recount to 
oacb otber aUtbat bas pafi during tbeir long feparation. 
Tbe next morning Ulyffesy arming bimfelf and friends'^ 
%oes from tbe city to vifit bis fatber. V. 



NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

THIS book contains the difcovery of Ulyfles to Ptadope. 
Monfieur Rapin is very fevere upon fome parts of it ; whofe 
obje£tions I (hall here recite. 

The difcovery of Ulyfles to his qaeen was the moft fkvonnble 
occafion imaginable far the- f pit ta givo m fane of the niceft 
touches of hu art ; but as he Has managed It, it has ildthlitg but 
faint and weak furprifes, cold and languiihbg aftonifluneitts, ind 
very little of that delica^ apd evfiwfttrnefs which oaght to ex-* 
prefs a conjugal tendernefs : he leaves his wife too long in donbc 
9nd diftmft* and Qie is too cautions and circansfpcd ; ii^ Aop- 
fities file ofrferves in being fiiUy aflbred, afid her care to wBt ^^ 
i€canty# are frt down in- miiibfr wi ttmStie, left flw Aoiild 
^ intotny iniftake ; and this partipvlarity inake!» the tftry^lnS, 
in a place that fo ninch requires brifkneff and ih^Sfit(i. 0nli^ 
not t^ fecret initind of her love t^have xnQnrod tier wlt&ddMbr 
(entxmeotir? and flionU not her heart htpr^ toU l^r, wiMit tor «|ti 
could not ? Love is penetrating^ and whiipers mtte t^ at ikn. tfev 
ifenfes can convey; but Homer nnderftood not tUs flAioCofSkfi 
VirgS, who makes Dido fbirefee that ^nets defigns to hsve her^ 
ttoxAi have made better advantage of this faypmrdblc nmll>ini<y« 
The .flrength^ this obje^ion confifls c]^efly in ^^ long Jo- 
credulity of Penelope, and this flownefs fhe nfes to imike ad im- 
dcniftble^Mtovery : this Rapin judges te» be cotttrwy tot6«patt(Mi 
of love J and cov^ucatly that the Poet writer iMHMiiaUjf. - 

There is fomewhat of the Frenchman in tMs criticifm. Hom^, 
in his opinion, wants' vivacity; and. if Rapin had been to htvcr 
drawn UlyfTes, we had feen him all tranfport and ecAafy. Bot 
where there is moft fancy, there is often the leaft judgment. 
Penelope thought UlyfTes to be dead ; he had been abfent twenty 
years; and through abfence and his prefent difguife, he was 
another perfon from that UlyfTes whom (he knew, when he failed 
to Troy ; fo that he was become an abfolute ftranger. From this 
obfervation we may appeal to the reader's judgment, if Penelope, 
without full conviction, ought to be perfuaded that this pei^ 
was the real UlyiTes ? And how could (he be convinced, bat by 
afking many queftions, and defcending to particularities, which 
muft neceflarily occaiion delay in the difcovery f If indeed Uljtts^ 
and Penelope had met after a fhorter abfence, when one view 
would have afTured her that he was her real hulband, then too 
much tranfport could not have been expreffed by the Poet : bat 
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ilAsfn not the cafe, Ox€ IsfidttokoQwlierluiihaad^ bufoibiW 
4JkiliU or ouglit to 9Xpra& ber fi^dncft for lib return, othcrwife 
Afrimgjit bf lA. danger of oiifpladiig it upon an impoOor: hot 
fte U so fo«Mr convinced tbat Ulyflbs U afiually returned^ but 
4be racetvcs him with as nucii foodocft as caa be exprefled* fi w 
'&>(»» c^ntd ceqiilre. 

- Whaeycthcfpeaks, her powers' of life dccajr. 
She lickei'is, trembles, falls, and faints away : 
At length rccor'ring, to his arms ftc flew. 
And firain^d Mm dofe, af to his breaft (he grew. 

•Till this moment tKe di&ovety waa not evidently made, and her 
onSoA would haire been nnfoibsable ', but thia is no fooner done. 
Dot (he-&Ha into aa agony of affe^Uen. If ihe had here appeared 
coot 9Dm1 iadifferexit, there had' been weight in Rapin's objections. 
JBmOs Anfiotlc in£ojrffl» us, there waa a play, called. The Falfe 
Illyffsa: it wae^ formed upon a ftory of a perfoa who defigned to 
furpnStf Penelope, and told her, that he was her huiband ; and to 
.confirm it, pretended to semembcr a bpw, which he ufed be&re 
lie went to the fiege of Troy. Tlus Oiews that Penelope had 
been in danger from impoftors^ and it u therefore very prudent 
in' her t» be upon the guard, and not to yield without full con- 
jrh^n* 

But there is z difpitt of a diiFesent nature mentioned by Mon- 
.fieur Bayle ; namely, whether if Penelope had yielded to a& im- 
^ftor, belieiong him to be really UlyfTes, ike l»d been guUty of 
adultery ? Monfieur Bafnage thus argues : ^' Let us fappofe a wife 
'' tranfported with love for an hu^Kmd, running eagerly to the 
'^ perfon ihe mifbkes for him : this woman hat no deiign to be 
** decdved, one cannot blame her ardour; it is lawlul, if he 
.'« proves her real hufcand : in ihort, her ignorance it involuntary, 
** and occaiioned folely by a laudable pafiion for her hufl^nd : 
** yet if this perfon prove an adulterer, is the wife entirely in- 
" excuiable ? ought her eagernefs and precipiution to give her 
*' no uneaiinefs ? Undoubtedly it ought, becaufe fhe is fuppofed 
*^ to SLiSt precipitately, without a full examination : her paiHon is 
'* ftronger than her reafon, and therefore (he is blameable.'' The 
author of the General Critique on Maimbourg is more indulgent : 
lie judges that if a woman does not refufe a ftrid examination out 
of a blameable motive, ihe is excuiable, though ihe happens to 
oblige an impoftor. '' If a wife, deceived by the refemblance 
*' between her huiband and an impoflor, (hall allow the latter all 
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«* tkeptivitegesof tlielttarriage>bed>thbaAioaitttoAu^ 
*< chafHty; and the haflNmd would be the ittoft^uirealaikiSie 
^« cteatnre breathing, fhould he blame it at a breach of omji^ 
«< fidelity, provided (he is no way acceflary to the ini{Mfitioft.'* 
So that according to this anthor, thoagh the wife is betrayed by 
her precipitation, yetihe is to be accounted imioceiit; becanft 
the precipitation is occafiqned by a vehemence of love for heif 
hofband. But I fear few hufbands who fhonld take their wives iH 
loch circumflances would excufe them, or believe that they had 
nfed due circumfpedtion. In ihort, Monfieur Bayle r^(htly decides 
the queflion, by (aying, that every perfon who ads precipitately 
is culpable ; and that no perfon can ad rationally, without a fim 
and fatis&dory examination. And indeed if tUs rule were db- 
ferved, there would fcarce be any room for the afimfaid fnppa- 
fition. The refem(>lance.1}etween man 'and man is never fb pef- 
fed, but the difference, upon a ibid obfervation, is difcemible ; 
we may therefbi^ conclude, that a wife who fhonld fhfier fuch a 
^deceit, was not very unwilling to be deceived; efpecially when 
there muft be between a man and a wife a thoniand pardcuhui* 
des, which could only be known to the wife and hufband, which 
«pon a due fcrutiny would difcover the impofture. 

I fear I fhall be tedious to the ivader, by mendomng alfotfidf 
difficulty of a fimilar nature flarted by Seneca. ** If any peiijibii 
'' fhould make an ailignation with his own wife in di^oife, ftp. 
'' pofing her to be the wife of another perfon, would he be guil^ 
'* of adultery ?" he anfwers in the affirmadve ; though the wift 
herfelf would be innocent ; for he is guilty intendonally. Thb 
may be illuftrated by the example of Jacob, who was hhunelefs 
when he was deceived by Leah, who perfonated his wife Rachel | 
but Leah was culpable, though Jacob was innocent, for fhe very 
well knew, that fhe was not wife to Jacob. But this is the province 
of a cafuiftj not of a commentator. P. 
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THEN to the queen, as in repofe (he lay. 
The nurfewith eager rapture fpeecb her way ; 
The transports of her faithful heart fiipply 
^ iuddeii youth, and give her wings to fly. 
: Andffleepsmyohild? the reyVend matron cries: 
yiyfles lives ! arife, my child, arife I . 6 

NOT E s. 

Vcr. 6. Vljfis H'vis ! Vlnffes corns /] In the Greek it 

1$ literally, Ulyfles is come, he is at length come to his palace. 
This laft circomftance is not a tautology ; for, obferves Euftathius, 
at perfon nay be returned to hi» country, and yet never arrive at 
Ins fimily : thus Agamemnon reached his dominions in (afety, but 
'waf af&ffinated before he came to his palace. We may ob&rve 
in general, that Eurydea and Penelope, through their whole 
fon^cniDQy fpcak with brevity ; ilomqr iw too good a judge of 
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M length appears the long^cxpeflad hcoir ! _. 
UlyfTes comes ! the Suitors are no more ! 
No more they view the golden light of day ; 
Arife, and blefe thee with the glad fiirvey ! lo 
Touched at her words, the mournful queen 
rejoined. 
Ah ! whither wanders thy diftemperM mind ? 
The righteous pow'rs who tread the ftarry fldes, 
The weak enlighten, and confound the wife, 
And hiitnan tbou^, with unrefiAed (wa^, %$ 
Deprels or raife, enlarge or take away : 
Truth, by their high decree, thy voice foriakes. 
And Folly, with the tongue of Wifdom fpeaks. 



human natkre^ to reprefent them fpeaking with prolixin* Pa|lon 
is always in hafte, and delivers itfelf with preciphation ; and this 
is very weU painted in this interview : EtnTclea is ai a tTan%K)tt 
of joy for the return of Ulyffcs, and Penelope has all her afec- 
tions awakened at the news of it* i^ 

Ver. y.] The riiyntes are bad. I ivMld thts adjnft the ydbge : 

So long expediedy to hh nati*ve home. 

No more the Sukors view the light of day — . 
Ver. 13. The righteous pfyw^rsfwhotreai the ftarry Jki€Sy 
The *wedk enlighten^ and confound the ivije,] 
Thb is an admirable fentiment: it is confonant ;to many csq^ref- 
iions in the holy icriptures. God is the Lord of fpirits, -and 
gives and takes away as fums beft to his infinite wifdom. The 
thoughts of man, as well as his life, are equally in the power of 
the Almighty. i^. 

' Ver. 171] The rhymes are4nd» and the fisntimentmochdilatod 
and di%mfed. Ogilby is full and faithful : 

They, thus difltatt %hee> who ^^^ osct dil(;^^ 
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Unkind, the fond iUuiioil to itnpofe ! 

Was it to flatter, or deride my woes ? to 

Never did la fleep {o fweet enjoy. 

Since my dear Lord left Ithaca for Troy. 

Why muft I wake to grieve ; and curfe thy fliore, 

OTroy? — may never tongue pronounce thee 

more! 
Be gone : another might have felt our rage, 25 
But age is facred, and we Ipare thy age. 

To whom with warmth : My foul a lie dil^ 

dains; 
UlyfTes lives, thy own Ulyffes reigns : 
That ftranger, patient of the Suitors wrongs. 
And the rude licence of ungovernM tongues, 30 



Var. 21. Niver didil aJUef Ji /weet enjoy, ice.} 'Homer, ob- 
^rves Euftathiusy very judiciouily mentions this profound fleep of 
Penelope ; for it might have been thought improbable, that fhe 
fhould not wake at the noife and confofion of the battle. It was 
iblely to reconcile it to credibility, that in a preceding book 
Pallas was introduced to throw her into it : beiides, the womens 
apartment was always in the upper part of the houfe, and was 
from thence called imifmif : and confequently Penelope was at a 
iiifficient diftance from the place of the combat and may be eafily 
fuppofed not to be waked by it. 

The circumflance of Penelope's not being awaked by the cries 
of the Sniton, furnifhes us with a reaibn why they are not heard 
by the Ithacans that lived near the palace : for if ilie who is within 
the pahce is not difturbed by the noife, it is credible enough* 
that the Greeks who lived at fome diftance from the palace ibould 
potJiearit. P« 

Ver. zi.] Pope, at the concMon of his Meffiah t 
Thy re^lkn for cVtr lafts, ffy own iiejfiab rti^^ 
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He^ he is thine ! thy fan, his latent gueft 
Long knew, but locked the fecret in his bread ; 
With well-concerted art to end his woes. 
And burft at once in vengeance on the focs^ 
While yet ihe ipoke, the queen in transit 

fprung 35 

Swift from the couch, and round the matron 

hung ; 



Vcr. 35. — — The pieen in tranj^finmg 
S'wiftfrMi the couch — — ] 
We are not to gather from this tranfport of Penelope* that ihe it . 
fully convinced of the retnm of Ulyflbs : flie is yet incrednloiisi 
but ihe muft have been infeniible if (he had continued anmoved at' 
the mention of the arrival of an hufband, whofe return has been 
defcribed through the wholq OdyiTey as the chief obje^l of all her 
defires. Befides, ihe receives the death of the Suitors with joy; 
ihe cannot difbelieve the teftimony of Eurydea concerning their 
deaths ; but thinking it impoifible that they ihould be flain by any 
one perfon^ (he afcribes their deftru^ion not to Ulyf!es, but a 
Deity. But then is not fach a fuppofition extravagant ? and ca& 
it be reconciled to probability, that a God ihould really be fap- 
pofed to defcend to work their deftruftion ? It may be aniwered, 
that the excefs of the aiTertion ought to be afcribed to the excefi 
of joy in the fpeaker : Penelope is in a tranfjport, and no wonder 
if flie fpeaks with amplification : (he judges it impoffible that foch 
a great event (hould be wrought by a mortal hand f and it it 
therefore very natural, while ihe is under a furprife, and her 
thoughts raifed above the bounds of calm reafon, to aicribe it to 
a Deity. 

It has been believed that all the notions of good and bad 
dsemons that prevailed among the antients were borrowed from 
truth, and that they received them by tradition from the <^cet 
of good and bad angels : if I might be allowed to make this ibp« 
pofition, then what Penelope here fpeaks may be reconciled to 
ftxidi verity ; then we may find a reafon why ihe may without ex- 
travagance a&xibe the Suitors deaths to a Daemon, or Deity. Thus, 
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Faft from her tyt dcfcends the rotling teat. 
Say, oncie ttiof e fay, is my tJlyi?es here ? 
How couW that imm 'rous and ciatrageous hand 
By one be '{lain, tho' by an hero's hand ? 40 

I faw k not, flie cries, but heard alone^ ■ 
When Death was bnfy, a loud dying grea»* 
The dam(eKtfam tornM pale at ev'ry wound, 
RnmufM we'fet, and catdxM each pafting found ? 
Wliett Death had ikiz'd her jprey, thy Ton attends, 
And at his nod die damfel-trim defcends j '\fS 
There terrible in arms Ulyflbs ftood, 
fatiA ttie 46ad Suitors almoft fwam in blood ; 
1%y heart had leapM the hero to furvey, 
Stern as the furly lion o*er his pfey, 50 

GloriouB in gore !— now with iulphureous fires 
The •dome lie purges, now the flame a^ires ; 



ft 'S^gs Jtix. .3<. ?W might th€ tmgei tfiheLord 'utent out €mdJmoti 
in the camp of the AJfyrians an hundred foUrfcore and fi've thou/and. 
If this fuppofition be thought difalldwable, the former Will be a 
fafficient vindication. Iwillodyadd, that the Poet artfiilly tofns 
the incredtiiiKy o( Penelope to the praife of UlyfTes ; the exploit 
was fo grditt, tHat nb ittortal wafs brJire enong^h to perform rt ; k 
muft therefore be wr6iight by a God; but this God Is at length 
difcovered fo'bc triyfles. P. 

Ver. 47.] * Our tranflator feems to have confulted Ogilby, who 
U tbWeiiit^iial dtfftr «o l^s author^ aiid not to be defpifed : 
-^ — — ■— — — where the king I found 
Hem^d in with hciaps of flau^tcr'd bodies round* 
You had admir'd to fee, how there ht^ood. 
Like a ftefn Jyon fmea^d all ore with iiood. 

Vol. v.- M 
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HeapM lie the dead withoutthe palace-walls^— 
Mafte, daughter hafte, thy own Uly/Ies calls ! 
Thy ev*ry wifli the bounteous Gods beftow, 55 
Enjoy the prefent good, and former woe ; 
Ulyffes lives his vanquifli'd foes to fee ; 
He lives to thy Telemachus and thee ! 

Ah no ! with fighs Penelope rejoined. 
Excels of joy difturbs thy wandVing mind ; 60 
How bleft this happy hour, Ihould he appear, 
Dear to us all, to me fupremely dear !; 
Ah no ! fbme God the Suitors deaths decreed. 
Some God deicends, and by his hand they bleed ; 
Blind ! to contemn the ftranger's righteous caufe, 
And violate all holpitable laws ! 66 

The good they hated, and the PowVs defyM; 
But heav'n is juft, and by a God they dy'd. 
For never muft Ulyfles view this fhore ; 
Never ! the lov'd Ulyffes is no more ! 70 

What words (the matron cries) have reached 
my cars ? 
Doubt we his prefence, when he now appears ? 
Then hear convidlion : Ere the fatal day 
That forc'd Ulyfles o'er the wat'ry way, 
A boar fierce-rufliing in the filvan war 7$ 

Ploughed half his thigh ; I faw, I faw the fcar, 



Vcr. 55.] Thefe /w^ couplets concentrate the fenfc of hu 
author, without diminution, in a manner uncommonly dextrous. 
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And wild with tranfport had revealM the wound i 
But ere I {poke, he rofe, and check'd the found. 
Then, daughter, hafte away ! and if a lie 79 
Flow from this tongue, then let thy forvant die ! 
To whom with dubious joy the queen replies, 
Wife is thy foul, but errours feize the wife ; 
The works of Gods what mortal can furvey ? 
Who knows their motives, who (hall trace their 
way ! 



Vcr. 79.] Ogilby has thefe rhymes, but Broomd was much Icfs 
attentive to his predecefTors than Pope : 

Come, follow me, and if 1 tell a lie. 
Let me with new-invented tortures die, 

Vcr. 83. The nvorkt of Gods what m9rud can furvey fl^ This 
aflertion is made with great judgment. Euryclca had given almoft 
a demonftrative proof that fhe was not miftaken in the perfon of 
Ulyfles : fhe had infUnced in the fear which he received by a boar 
cm mount PamaiTus ; and this feemed to be an undeniable evidenca 
of her veracity : what method then could the Poet take to carry 
on Penelope's incredulity, and give her room to refill fuch evi- 
dence with any appearance of reafon ? This is very well explained 
by Euftathius, Penelope (obferves that author) anfwers with pro- 
found wifdom ; her wprds are (hort, but contain excellent truth 
and morality : this is her meaning : " Euiyclea, you appeal to 
*' your fenfes for the truth of your affirmation ; you faw the 
<' wound, and touched it as you bathed him ; and he forbade you 
*' to make a difcovery of liis perfon : from hence you conclude, 
'' that it is Ulyifes who has flain the Suitors ; not remembering 
** that the Gods are able thus to Ihew themfelves to man, and 
" aflume at their pleafure fuch difguifes : how then do you know 
'* but this is a God ? Are you able to know the ways of a Deity ?** 
To this Euryclea makes no reply ; from whence we may gather, 
that it was believed to be an undeniable truth, that the divine 
beings fometimes affumed the ihape of man, and appeared vifibly 
M 2 
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But learn we kiftant how the Suitoft trdd Kf 
The paths oF death, by man or by a God. 

Thus fpeaks the ^jueen, and no rtply attwidsi 
feut with alternate joy and fear defcfclrfs ; 
At ev'ry ftep debates^ her loiid to pro^ ? 
Or rufliing to his arm$, conffcfe her loVe ? ^ 



upon earth. Such expreffions as tkefe might almoft pefTuSUfeu 
of the reality of a former conjedurey that thefc KoCtons were 
borrowed from a tradition of the appearances of angels; they 
being fo confonant to the telKniohy of tlie holy fcriptnres, and fo 
agreeable to the manifeflations of thofe celeftial beings. P* 

Ver. 89. At iv^ryfiep delates i her Lord to prove f 
Or rujhingto his arms, confefs her Uvef^ 
Penelope apprehends that the perfon mentioned by feiryclea is 
not UlyfTes ; yet her appreheniions are not fo ffrohg'as t6 exclndc 
ail hopes that Kip is her huiband ; in this ftate iA utic^fCiaiitty'fhe 
defcends, dbabtful whether to meet ium as fucli, or firft to '^¥tm 
him whether he be the real Ulyfles ; and this explains her ctilidiift 
in this place : if he evidently were Uiyfles, fhe Ought to rttdv^ 
him with tranfport ; biit if he be not Ulyfles, then all Inch ad- 
vances would be afts of ihirfibdcfty, and a rtfpro>rt:h to hcr^ri- 
dcnce. Ladies are beft judges of whit is decent axhongftMi^s, 
and Madam Dacier affirms, that the point of decency is ^Wll 
maintained by Homer through this whoie interview ; aftd that 
antiquity can fliew nothing wherein a fe verity of manners i* BeiStr 
bbferved. And indeed it muft be allowed, that in this itfpeft Peiife* 
lope proceeds with no more than a neceffiry cautirth; itirouHhive 
been very abfurd to have defcribed her ftyiHg to thfe '<! iJii > yj t fca 6f 
a ftranger, merely upon the teftiiiiony of Eurjrclca, tritftbut 
waiting for a perfonal and ocular dehioiiftratibn. ?. 

Ver. 90.] Hi^ authorTays, 

Or go and kifs his head, and feize his hand : 
fo that our Poet probably caft an eye on Ogilby : 

Or leap into her dearefl lord^s emhrace. 

This part is not executed in fo mafterly a nianni^i las t^e fff^ 
ceding ; but is defective both in fpirit and corrc^nefi. 
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T^hcn ^^i^s thro' the marble v?iyqs ii> jfl^t^, 
OpposM;^ before the iCiiii^iPg fire ib^ f^t. 
The iflfti^rch, by a ccJuma high enthronM, 
Jr^ l^yp wkh^r^w, ^d fix'd it on the ^rquod ; 



Ver. 93. The monarchy fy a column high enthroned. '\ The cir- 
cfitnflance of perTons of figure heifig placed by 91 c<^mnn gccprs 
fti^^u^tjy fli tli9 Qjlyflfe y ; it qiay t^c^r^for^ Ije ncccffary to %y 
plain It : it is mentioned twice in the eighthbook^ m^% x^yoi jbutxf^ 
tfgi^aih l>iit being there applied to Demodocus who was bliiul> it 
WY^ tlM^pgl^t^ ^ean qilj^ jve Ifa^d fg^V^ ^^ P^ ^X 
reason of his blind^efs; W this is not the full import of the 
words/ tl^ey denote dignity ; and a (eat ereded near the cdlunui 
was a. feat of diftindtion. Thus 2 Kings xi. 14. Bekold the king 
ftood hy a pillar y vni tS tv^^ us the manner ^was, and the princes, &Cm 
fy the king. Thus we fee the royal ftation was by fome reinark- 
iible pillar ; Jofephus expreiTes it by Vn) tq; 9%imi» which probably 
is a corruption ; it ought to be \vi t?I« riym, J¥^^^ columnam : thus 
again^ 2 Kings xxiu. 3. And the king flood iy a pillar, and made a 
coveuanty &c. So that by this e^p^^on of Ulyflbs being feated 
by a coluxiin, we Are to underftaod that he receive P^p^lope as a 
king ; he tpok tbe royal ieat> to convince hfsr that he was the real 
Ulyfles. "p. 

Ver. 94. — — ^withdrew, and fix* d it on thf ground '^ 
Curious to hear his queen thefilence hreah-\ 
We have ^1 ^ng b^en vifidfcajtipg the coi)fiufl of Penelope, for 
pot ipjnediately acknowledging Ulyfles. Her ignorance of his 
perfon is her vindication ; but how t]ien is Ulyiles to be j unified, 
who is in no doubt about Penelope \ Why does he not fly with 
tranfport to the wife of his affedion \ The reafon is verV evident : 
he very well knows that Penelope is uncertain about ms perfon ; 
^e theri^re forbear^ tp oiier violence {o )ier nipdefty by any 
S^cf^<^^t .wh^le %t,\& in thijj i}ate of uncert^Qr* ^ which fipPf^K/ 
2fqi^F|9s J^er to reft|fe» till ib<B is aflored thfit the pjsr;^ who p^s 
tl^^njig-U^yflfes, 

•J^9Mr tfilli 3|8, ^t Ulyffes turned W^ eyes to^yar^.tjie gyp}^. 
J§%^Hff#.in»g^« ttet^ 49es it tlifit ^w^fmWI ^9t iw^cr 

M3 
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I Curious to hear his queen the (ilence break : 95 
Amaz'd ihe fat, and impotent to fpeak ; 
O'er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain. 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubtsi 

agaui. 
At length Telemachus — Oh who can find 
A woman like Penelope unkind I ipo 

Why thus in filence ? why with winning clurms 
Thus flow, to fly with rapture to his arnas ? 
Stubborn the breafl that with no tranfport glows, 
When twice ten years are pafl of mighty wpes: 



diately difcover him ; but perhaps the Poet intended no more tha^ 
to draw Ulyfles here, as he drew him in the Iliad, lib. iii. and 
defcribe him according to his ufual behaviour* 

— — In thought profound. 

His mod modeft eyes he fix'd upon the ground. 
Thus alfo he is reprefented by Ovid. Metam. lib, xiii. 
", Ailitit atque pculos paulum tellure moratos 

*' Suftulit.'* 

Then from his feat arofe Laertes* fon^ 

Look'd down awhile, and paus'd ere he begun. 

Ver. 95.] ThusOgMby: 

The king, expecting when the queen would j^^i .- 
$ut long ihe fat, nor once wonld JileHce break. 

Ver. 96. Ama9^d Jbe fat, and impotent to Jpeak,"] The reader 
will certainly be curious to know how Penelope accofts Ulyfles in 
this iirft interview, and the Poet manages it with excellent judg- 
ment : fhe muft be fuppofed to be under a great furpnie and cofr- 
fiiiion of thought ; this furprife takes away her fpeech ; ihe is toft 
between hopes and fears, and confequently it is \tty natural^ be* 
fpre ihe fpeaks, to examine him with her tytz. P, 
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To fbftnefs loft, to fpoufal love unknown, 16; 
The Gods have formed that rigid heart of ftonc ! 

O my Teleraachus ! the queen rejoinM, 
Diftrading fears confound my laboring mind ; 
PowVlefs to Ipeak, I fcarce uplift my eyes. 
Nor dare to queftion : doubts on doubts arife. . 
Oh deign he, if Ulyffes, to remove m 

Thefe boding thoughts, and what he is, to prove ! 

PleasM with her virtuous fears, the king replies. 
Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife ; 
Time ihall the truth to fure remembrance bring : 
This garb of poverty belies the king ; 116 

BBBSaBBBBBB 

Vcr. 106. Tie Gods have formed that rigid heart offtoneJ] It 
has been objected that Telemachus here makes too free a remon- 
fbance to Penelope ; and that he is wanting in reverence towards 
his mother. Euflathius anfwers^ that he fpeaks no more than 
UlyfTes fays himfelf, in the procefs of the ftory, and confequently 
he is no more blameable. But the cafe is not the (ame^ there is 
a difference between a fon and a hufband, and what is decent in 
the mouth of the latter would be irreverent in the former. Spon- 
danus is of opinion, that he offends againft decency, jwveniliter 
nimis infultavit ; and UlyfTes feems to reprefs his ardour. 

Indulge, my fon, the cautions of the wife — — 

No more 

Dacier anfwers, that Telemachus being fully affured that it is, the 
real Ulyffes, feems fhocked at the indifference of Penelope. And 
indeed the warmth of the expreflion is to be imputed to the emo- 
tion of the fpeaker ; fo that we are not to look upon it as an out- 
rage of decency towards Penelope, but a warm expoflulation oc- 
cafioned by his zeal for Ulyffes. P. 

Ver. 116^ This garb of poverty belies the king,'\ This expreffion 
, f^mifbes another caufe for the incredulity of Penelope; Ulyffes 
imputes it to his difguife, and is far from refenting it as a%ant 
M 4 
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No mQre<**«-This day our deepeft care requires^ 
Cautious to a£t what thou-ght matui^ ijiipiKs« 
If one 9nan*s blood, tbo' mean, diibun our bands. 
The hoQiicide retreats tx> foreign lands s !«# 



of conjugal affeftion. I mail confefs* that here may leem to bt 
an unfeafonable tfanfitioii : Homer brings UlyflM as^ FetteUpc 
^gether^i r^Ues our expeAauons to (be a wac9i AvuitmAw dt&xkj^ 
tlon at the difcovety of the huiband to th^ wi&> ^nd all of a 
iiddcn he Aarti horn the fabjed^ and leaves vm nndcv aa ancer- 
tainty equal to that «f Penelope. The fcene eloft* toa aibrofAff 
and Homer ads li]^e one who invites his guefts to sm enterti^n- 
Slept, and when they wei'e fat down with an eager appacit*, takei 
nway their dinner. But then it may be aafwered^ ^t tbo omh 
fion prefTes : UlylTes finds it neceflary to provide for his own 
fafety, before the people of Ithaca are informed of the ilanghter 
of the Suitors ; tMs is the dictate of good fenfe ; be firft ad$ the 
v(ife man, by guarding againft an imminent danger ; and theii 
(hews the tender huiband, by his affedliou to Penelope : and thia 
^ ibe reafon why he adjourns the diicovery. Befides, this in- 
terval, \yhich is very Ihort, gives time to Penelope to recoHeft her 
spirits from furpri^c, and makes her miftrefe of her own thoughts, 
in that view the reader is to look upon this break, like a paufe 
between the adls in a tragedy, and as an artful interruption to 
introduce the unravelling more naturally, and with greater pro- 
bability. P. 

Ver. 1 19, If one man's blood -— — ] Ulyflcs here argues very 
conclufively : if the perfon who has fhed one man's blood only, 
^nd that man of inferiour ftation ; if he is yet obliged to fly into 
banifliment, left he fhould be flain by j^ny of the dead perfons 
relations or friends; what have they to fear, who have not only 
flain one man, but above an hundred, and thefc not plebeians, 
but princes ? They muft necefTarily have many avengers* who 
will*be ready to purfue our lives. 

But it may be objeded, that UlyfTes is a king, and therefore 
above apprchenfiona of punifhment. It is true Ulyffes 15 a king, 
yet fubjeft to the laws : his government was notfo defpotick, as 
to have no reafon to fear the refentments of the chief fiujn3ie»of 
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By us, 'm h^^ th* iUuibriou^ peerage falls^ 
T\)i' wpoTtant deod wr whole attention calls. 

Be that thy care, Tekmachus repties. 
The wprld confpires to ipeak Ulyfles wife ; 
For wiftjom *H 19 thine ! lo J qbey, 115 

And dauiMilefs follow where you kad the way ; 
Nor fhalt thou in the day of danger find 
Thy coward fon degenerate lag behind. 

Then inftant to the bath, (the monarch cries) 
Bid the gay youth and Iprightly virgins rife, y^ 
Thence all defeend in pomp and proud array, 
Ao4 bid the dome refound the mirthfid lay ; 



Job fut]^'efi9» whofe lieirs wiere flain by his hand* I canQot entirely 
agree with Dacier in this laft fentimeBt: UlyfTes had only don/e 
MJ^ a^ of joftice upon thefe oiFenders^ and had tranfgx^fled np 
law by it> and ought therefore to apprehend no vengeance from 
the law. I (hottld rather afcribe the appre.henfions of UlyiTes, to 
a fear of a fiidden aHault from the friends of che Suitors^ before 
Ik CQttld difcever himfelf to be the real Uly^es, He is afraid 6f 
an aflajSinationy not a legal pmuihment; the rage of the people, 
X^ the jqyOice pf the kw. F. 

. Vor. UP-] Or thus, more neasly to his author: 
Tbefii0ft4l^s nwrdWer files to foreign lands* 

Vjer. L2S. Tb^ knfiKttmt dud our mAvk atientsou calb.] Ulyfie4« 
tp piKMFe Tekmachus, and to form a judgment of his wifdom» 
afta itt9 advice Dppn the prefent em^fgQMe ; but the Poet, in his 
iR6wv# pWerv^ a due^cency: Xelejnafilmi pays a lawdabte 
4af^i«nve t^ thefqperiptu- wifdoni of Ulyffi^s. ai^ mpdetty ii^ 
xmtfi XQ hi^ judgmfipt. What we are to gather Apm-ihii ^ondttCb 
i^, that no perfon fhould be fp ielf^on&ding ia hia own jodfmmiU 
as to defpife that of other msf^ though t^^fis joca ac^ ii^viova 
in wifdom. P. 

Yp9. is6,^ Poje, M. die ea4 of his T^ny^Ie. of Faoio •* 
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While the fweet lyrift airs of rapture iings. 
And forms the dance refponfive to the fh-ings. 
That hence th* eluded paflengers may fay, 135 
Lo ! the queen weds ! we hear the fpoufal lay ! 
The Suitors death unknown, 'till we remove 
Far from the court, and aft inlpir'd by Jove* 



Ver. 135. That hena th^ eluded pajfengers mtj^ Mj, 
Lo ! the quein weds — — ] 
This is an inftance of the art of UlyfTes, effentbd to his chan^efy 
and maintained through the whole OdyiTey. Euftathitu excel- 
lently explains the reafon of this conda£l : the Suitors had been 
accuftomed to retire from the palace> and fleep in other places bj^ 
night : it would therefore have alarmed the whole city« and made 
them appreheniive that fome calamity had be&Uen them, if ther? 
had not appeared a feeming reafon why they returned not to their 
feveral houfes as ufual ; UlylTes therefore invents this ftratagem 
to deceive them into an opinion that they flayed to celebrate the 
queen's nuptials. But there appears to be a ftrong obje&ion 
againft this part of the relation : we have already feen the Suitors 
flain, without being heard by the Ithacans of the city ; is it then 
probable that the found of the mufick (hould be heard abroad, 
when the cries, (houts, and groans, during the fight, were not 
heard out of the palace ? Was the mufick louder than thefe united 
noifes ? It is not eafy to folve this difficulty, unlefs we are allowed 
to imagine that the more than ufual flay of the Suitors in the 
palace had raifed the curiofity of fome of the Ithacans to inquire 
tlie reafon of it ; who confequently approaching the palace might 
hear the mufick and dancing, and conclude that it was occafioned 
by the queen's marriage. Befides, in the flillnefs of the night, a 
lower found may be further heard, than one more loud, during 
the noife and hurry of the day : it being evident from the pre- 
ceding book, that the fight was by day. F, 

Ver. 137. 'Till 'we remove 

Far from the court — — ] 
It may be afked what occafions this recefs of Ulyffes ? Will he be 
better able to refift his enemies in the country than in the city I 
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Thus ^okc the king : th* obfervant train obey. 
At once they bathe, and drefs in proud array : 140 
The lyrift ftrikes the firing ; gay youths advance, 
And fair-zon*d damfels form the fprightly dance. 
The voice, attun'd to inftrumental founds, 
Afcends the roof; the vaulted roof rebounds ; 
Not unobferv'd : the Greeks eluded fey, 145 
Ijo ! the queen weds ! we hear the Ipoufal lay ! 
Inconftant ! to admit the bridal hour. 
Thus they-^but nobly chafte (he weds no more. 

Meanwhile the weary'd king the bath afcends; 
With faithful cares Eurynome attends, 150 

O'er ev*ry limb a (howV of fragrance fheds : 
Then drefl in pomp, magnificent he treads. 
The warriour-goddefs gives his frame to fliine 
With majefly enlarged, and grace divine. 



The anfwer is, he withdraws that he may avoid the firft refent- 
ments of the Ithacans, upon the difcoveiy of the death of the 
Stiitors : beiides, it is by this method in his power to conceal his 
perfon, till the violence of the people is fettled ; or raife a par^y 
to re&at their efforts; at the wor^, he is certain to fecurc his 
flight, if his affairs ihouid be reduced to extremities. P. 

Ver. 142.] Chapman has alfo preferved clofely this epithet of 
his author : 

^— «— — — . — said /air e^girdPd dames. 

Ver. 143.] Ogilby is not much amifs, and might be made 
|>referable to the paflage before us : 

Sweetly he fung ; their light feet beat the ground. 
And dancing, make the arched hall refound. 

Ver. 147.] This couplet is far below mediocrity. 

Ver. 151.] The reader may compare this ps^flage in nearly 
the fame words of the original md veifion in book vi. ver. 269. . 
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Back fram hk brows ir^ wavy rbglete fty 155 
His thick large locks^ q£ hyacintb^nic iye» 
As by ipm^ artifl to wbpin Vulg49 gives 
His bcav'niy <kiU,^ ^ breathing «n?igp lives ; 
By Pallas taught, be ftWKs the wood Vqus monHf 
And the pale iilver glows with fUfile gold ; |6p 
So Pallas his beroick form ituproves 
With bloorp divijac, and like a God be taove$ ; 
More high he treads, and iffuiog fprth in 4atc, 
Radiant before bis gazing confbrt ^t. 
And oh my queen! he crips; what powV 
above x^ 

Has fteeFd that heart, averfe to {foyx&l lovp! 
Canft thov, PeneJope, when heav'n reftarc? 
Thy loft Ulyffqs to his native fhcwres, 
Canft thou, oh cruql ! unconcerned jforvey 
Thy loft Ulyfles, on this fignal day ? 170 

Hafte, Euryclea, and difpatchful Ipread 
For me, and me alone, th' imperial bed : 



Ver. 155.] Chapman is pleafing : 

— — *— curies, foft and bright, 

Adorn'd his head withall, and made it (how 
As if the flowry hyacinth did grow 

In all his pride there. 
Milton's word (hould have fuperfeded Mck large. Par. Loft^xv. 303. 

— — _ — and hyacinthin locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Cluftringy but not beneath his (houWcrs broad, 

Ver. 171. — DiJ^atchful pre^d 

F9r mi, and me alone, tV ifKt0rt§lil\fid.'] 
Thefe words have given oeeafioii of Q^p&ue from.Moafimirjdt fe 
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My \^earv fiitiitfe craves Ae bfiilrti of reft : 
But heaven With adatnafit hai aifrtt'd her bfeift. 

Ah ff6 ! fhe cries, a tender heart I bear, 17 j 
A tefe ka {)ridc ; rlo ^triftftt is^ there ; 



Mathe de Vzfet : aciM-dLng 10 whom the precftutkin of Penelope 
IS not Auch to l)e admireil ; '^ lAyiTes made himfelf fufpicious 
" by expreffing fo much eageraefs to go to bed iviA Penelope ; 
'* fht wa& fo fkr from tiavm^ timfc enough to Ibao^ him, tint 
" fie lai fcarce fpcfke three words to hiip, but he bluntly com- 
*« mands Euryclea to get the bed ready for theih." Sa that, 
according to this author, P^MSl^ipe ftSftfufts his impatience ; ihe 
imagines the reafon why he is fo hafly, is becaufe he fears that a 
IdiigW firiifc Wdtfia dffcover his impofture, and fruftrate his d<*fifcs. 
AM bid^ed if tTiyiTes had given fuch a command, the objeftictai 
hsd ndtlMieh without a foundation. 6ut La Mothe is deceived : 
tfryffes d6efs hot ^ a bed for himfelf and Penelope, but for'him- 
felf aldn^, bdifatife his wife vouchfafed not to come near him, 
and ufed him with, a feeming cnielty. 

*AXX' ayt iA,9i, (Aeua, rofta^t ^x^ ®Pf * *** aM; 

As|ofi«i — — — 

which is literally enomgh rendered in the traiiflsltion, 
Ha&t Earfcka, and £fpatchfid fpread 
For me, bad me klone, th' imperial bed. P. 

Ver. 175. M no! Jhe cries, a tender heart I heart 
A foe to pi'fdei no Midamant is there.^ 
It is not eafy to trariflate this paffage literally. 

£iilRathius, explains ^iyaX»{o/iAai to fignify, I am not ^ ts, promd 
heart I *«0«pJJ«, / defpife not your poverty i os^a/kcai, 1 am no kngw 
under an aftonijhwent ; or ^^j ^tvi Ixv^^rlofMct, / ceafe to he ftirprijei 
iff fajhai iyet^dhiaK Ifliiis Penelope fpeak's negatively, and 
the meaning of her words are, that fhe is not influenced by pride 
and cruelty, to p^ri[ifl in J^r incredulity, btrtby a laudable care 
and caution.-' EHftithius ptopofes PenehJpe ai -« battem to all 
#«fliai u]{on the like oecafi6n ; bet X)\»n €f^ feriuade hdf that 
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And now, ev'n now it melts ! for fure I fee 
Once more Ulyfles my belov'd in thee t 
Fix'd in my foul as when he fail'd to Troy, 179 
His image dwells : then hafte the bed of joy ! 
Hafte, from the bridal bow'r the bed tranflate, 
Fram'd by his hand, and be it dreft in ftate ! 
Thus Ipeaks the queen, ftill dubious, with 

difguife ; 
Touch'd at her words, the king with warmth 

replies. 



the perfon with whom fhe confers is Uly/fes; Enrydea acknow« 
ledges her mailer; Telemachus his father; yet ihe dares not 
immediately credit her own eyes, Eurydea, or Telemaduis : and 
the fame author concludes with a pretty obfervation^ that Ulyfles 
jFbund it ealier to fubdue above an hundred enemiesj than the dif- 
fidence and incredulity of Penelope. P. 
The reader would conclude from the tranflation before as, that 
Penelope was already perfeftly fatisfied with refpeft to Ulyfles ; 
which is contradidory to the iequel. The beginning of this 
fpeech is very ill feen in the verfions : Mr. Cowper is beyond 
meafure before all in accuracy ; but not fufficiendy general. I 
Ihall give an attempt of my own, merely verbal, to convey a juft 
conception of the' author : 

Good man ! 'tis not my praflice to extol, 
Difparage, or admire, in great excefs : 
Well know I what you were, when home you left : 
and this partial acknowledgment of him in the laft line, is more 
courtefy, in conformity to his declarations, which (he would not 
affront by the rudenefs of oppoiition, than the refult of iatis- 
faftory conviAion in her own mind. 

The learned reader will be reminded of two well known lines 
in Horace : 

Nil admirari prope res eft una, Numici, 
Solaque, quas poflit facere et fervare beatum. 
Ver. 183. Tbusjpeaks the quetn, ftill iluhhtu — <^] Itmaft 
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Alas for this ! what mortal ftrength can move 18 j 
Th* enormous burthen, who but heav'n above ? 



be allowed that this is a very artfhl turn of thought in Penelope. 
Ulyffes commands a bed to be prepared, Penelope cj^tches the 
word» and feeming to confcnt, orders Euryclea to carry the bed 
out of the bridal apartment, and prepare it. Now this bed was 
of fuch a nature as to be inwrought into the fubftance of the 
apartment itfelf, and could not be removed : if therefore UlyfTes 
had acquiefced in the injunflion given by Penelope, and not dif- 
covcrcd the impoffibility of it, ihe might very juftly have con- 
cluded him an impoftor, being manifefUy ignorant of the fecret 
of his own marriage bed. 

But Euftathius fbrts an objection againft this whole procefs of 
the difcovery, which he calls infolvable ; and indeed if Homer 
foils in the unravelling of his poem, he is to be fevercly blamed : 
Tully is of this opinion, Illic enim debet toto animo a poetd in diffo" 
lutionem nodi agi ; eaque pracipua fahul^e pars eft, qua requirit dili- 
gentiam. The difficulty raifed by Euftathius is as follows : Penelope 
imagines that the perfon who pretends to be her hufband, is not 
really Ulyffes, but a God, who not only affumes his form, but, to 
favour the iropofture, the refemblance of the wound received from 
the boar : now if he be a God, how is it poffible Ihe fhould con- 
ceive him to be ignorant of the fecret of the marriage bed, and 
confequently how cah Ihe be convinced of the reality of Ulyffes 
frota his knowledge of it, when it mull neceflarily be known to a 
God, as well as to the real Ulyfles ? All that Ihe ought to gather 
from it is, that the perfon with whom fhe fpeaks is Ulyffes, or a 
God. Euftathius replies, that Penelope, upon the difcovery of 
the fecret makes no fcruple to yield; becaufe whether it be 
Ulyffes, or a God, her cafe is happy; if he prbve to be Ulyffes, 
fhe has her wifhes; if a God, it is no fmall piece of good for- 
tune. Dacier condemn* this folntion, and tells us, that Penelope 
was fo faithful to her hufhahd, that ihe would not have received 
even a God in the place of Ulyffes : the true anfwer (continues 
that author) is to be drawn from the Pagan Theology,. according 
to which the inferiour deities were fiippofed to have a finixe knaw- 
ledge, and confequently Peneiq)e might think the difcovery of 
the nuptial bed- a full convi^ion of the reality of Ulyffes, .'it 
being fo great a fecret that even a God might be ignoranj: of it* 
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It mocks the weak attempts of human hands ; 
But the whole earth muft move, if heav'n com- 
mands. 



Bat this IS all fancy; for allowing this perfon to be a God, whjr 
might not Penelope imagine him to be a deity of the ibperioor 
order> and for that teafon weU acquainted with the iecretsof thii 
nuptial bower ? efpecially becaufe Jupiter himfelf was. notorioai 
for fuch amorous illu£ons. Dacier herfelf confefles this tobc ne 
juft folution, but gives a very different reafon: how is it poffibk 
(fays fhe) that this bed and whole apartment fhoold be bnlt iff 
the fingle hand of UlyfFes, without being feen by any perioA 
while he builds it ? or how can any one be aflured that a fecret 
that is known to a third perfon (Ad^oris) is not through weak- 
nefs or intereft difcovered to others ? It is true, the manner of the 
difcovery entirely depends upon the choice of the Poet; but I 
could wifh that he had chofen a method more pi^bable than this of 
the nuptial bed, which in my judgment (continues the fiune 
author) is unworthy of the OdyfTey. I am perfuaded that this il 
one of the places where (as Horace writes) Homer nods. 

I will lay together what occurs to me by way of reply. The, fiift 
obje&ion is, that Penelope imagines UlyfTes to be a God, and 
confequently his knowledge of the nuptial bed ought not to have 
induced her to believe him to be the real UlyfTes. The anfwer 
is, Penelope thought him a God only during her firft tranfport; it 
is to be imputed to her furprife, that fhe at all thinks Jiim a 
deity. This is very evident, for from the moment fhe fkw him, 
the thought of his divinity vanifhes, and fhe never mentions one 
word concerning fuch a fuppoiition, nay from the firft glance ibs 
almofl believes him to be the real Ulyffes. 

O'er all the man her eyes fhe rolls in vain. 
Now hopes, now fears, now knows, then doubts again. 
She isfo fkr from thinkmg him a deity, that fhe is almofl per- 
fuaded that he is her hufband. If this be allowed, the firft diffi« 
culty ceafes : for gmnting her belief that the perfon hfelbre her 
is a real man, and no man but Ulyfl'es was acquainted with tliB 
nuptial bed ; it follows, that this man is the real UlyfTes, and that 
ihis incident is not iU chofeti by the Poet, in the dikoftry of 
Ulylfcs. 
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Then hear fure evidence, while we dilplay 189 
Words feaFd with facred truths and truth obey : 
This hand the wonder fram'd ; an olive fpread 
Full in the court its ever verdant head^ 



Dacier objedb^ that this apartment could not poflibly be ereded 
without being known to other perfons ; but we have feen Ulyfies 
build a ihip in a folitary ifland, without the affiibuice of any man^ 
in the fifth Odyfley ; and why may he not then be allowed to dof 
the (ame^ with refped to. this nuptial bower ? All kinds of arts 
in mech^nicks were antiently pra^fed by the greateft perfonages^ 
and their knowledge and dexterity in them was efteemed, a glory. 
This cohiidenitioh may perhaps recoi^cile the reader to this, part 
of the difcovfery. 

The only difficulty that now remains is this : Adoris, a female 
lervant, is allowed to be in the fecret ; how then can Penelope 
be afliutd that (he has not betrayed it ? Homer himfelf obviates 
this dbjeition ; he has in a very folemn manner told us, that only 
twelve of all the female train were guilty of a breach of truft, 
:ind thetcfore t'enelope may fafely rely upon the fidelity of 
Adoris. Befides, it adds ho ifaiall weight to this vindication of 
Homer, to obferve, that the whole procedure of the difcovery 
is accidental ; how could UlyiTes foreknow that the proof of his 
veracity would depend upon his knowledge of the bridal bower ; 
and coAfe<)n6ntly it is not to be imagined that he fhould have 
made any clahdeftihe enquiries about it : it may be added, that 
Ulyfles has been ho moi'e than five days upon the Ithacan ihoreSj» 
and probably had neVer feen A6loris, who alone was acquainted 
with the nature of this bed : no perfon was antiently permitted 
to eAter th6 wbmen's apartment, but fathers, hufbands, or bro- 
thers ; this therefore was the greateft fecret in all families ; thisi 
fecret Penelope propofes in the tcial of Ulyfibs, and upon his 
knowledge of it receives him as her huiband. To itiilahce almod 
in a parallel Cafe ; Oreftes in Euripides tells tphigenia» that the 
lance which Pelops ufed in the combat againfl ^notnaus was 
lodged in her apartment; this circumftance convihces her that 
the perfon who knew this fecret muft be her brother Oreftes, 
no perfons of a. more diilant relation being admitted into fucli 
privacies. P. 

Vol. V. N 
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Vaft as ibme mighty column's bulk, on hi^ 
The huge txunk rofc, aiid heav'd into the (ky; 



Vcr. 193. Vafi as fome mighty column* s bulk, m high 
The huge trunk rofe — — ] 
I will not promife that the reader will be pleafed with tlua de- 
fcription of the nuptial bower : the Greek is noble, and the wordi 
founding and harmonious ; an happinefs that is wanting in our 
language. In this and the like cafes the tranflator moft fiiy with 
J^ucretius upon a like occafion, 

•* Graiorum obftura reperta 

** Difficile illuftrare Latinis verfibus eflfe, 
<' Propter Egeftatem linguae^ & rerum no^tatesn.'* 
Befides> it mufl be allowed that the relation itfelf is very wonder- 
ful ; for it is not eafy to conceive that the bole of an olive tree 
iOiould be fo larg^ as to contain upon the dimehfions of it a wholt 
bed^lead. I would willingly imagine that it is only a fupporter 
of it. It is likewife fomewhat extraordinary that this olive tree 
is not felled, or cut up from the roots ; for Euilathius informs iu« 
that mfolcifitiit, fignifies to cut a/under at fome diftance from the earth i 
fo that a great part of the trunk is left ftanding, upon which 
Ulyfles builds his bridal bed. What occurs to me upon this inci- 
dent is» that Homer mufl be imagined to write according to the 
culloms of the age in which he lived, unlefs we can fuppofe he 
unneceflarily invented an abfurdity : I therefore doubt not but 
there were antiently fuch beds as this of Ulyfles. Beiides, the 
more wonderful this bed is, the better it ferves for the purpofe 
of Homer, in convincing us that the perfon, who was acquainted 
with a matter fo uncommon, mufl bt the real Ulyfles, and not as 
impoftor : it is for this purpofe that the Poet defcribes the bower 
built round the olive tree, before the framing of the bed is at all 
mentioned. 

Around the tree I rab'd a nuptial bow'r. 
And roof'd defenfive of the ftorm and fhow'r; 
Then lopp'd the branchy head ; aloft in twain 
Sever'd the bole, and fmooth'd the fhining grain. 
This, I fey, is. particularly defcribed by Homer, to convince itf 
that the place where the bed flood was entirely fecret ; it being 
.«lofed np from obfervation before this particular apartment was 
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Atound the tree I raisM a nuptial boW'r, tpj 
And rooPd defenfive of the ftorm and (howV ; 
The Ipacious valve, with art inwrought, conjoins ; 
And the fair dome with polifli'd marble fliines. 
I lopp'd the branchy head ; aloft iii twain 
Sever'd the bole, and fmooth'd the (hining graili ; 
Then pbfts, capacibue of the frame, I riife, i6t 
And bore it, regular, from fpace to fpace 2 
Athwart the frame, at equal diftance lie 
Thongs of tough hides, that boaft a purple dye ; 
Then pblifhing the whole, the finifh'd mould 205 
With filver ihone, with elephant, and gold. 
But if o'crturn^d by rude, ungovern'd hands. 
Or ftill inviolate the olive ftands, 
*Tis thine, oh queen, to fiy : and now impart^ 
If fears remain, or doubts diftraft thy heart ? 210 
While yet he Ipeaks, her pow Vs of life decay, 
Shefickens, trembles, falls, and faints away: 
At length recovering, to his arms fhe flew. 
And ftrain'd him clofe, as to his breaft flic grew : 



midertaken, and therefore the knowledge of it was a flrong argu- 
ment that the perfon who was acquainted with it mull be the real 
Ulyffes. P. 

Vcr. 201.] The rhymes of this couplet are very vicious : but 
fi>me allowance muft be made in the tranflation of paflages of fa 
difficult management as that before us. 

Vcr. 213.] A good couplet arifes from a corredlion of Ogilby : 
Tife/e prwfs her doubts remov'd ; fhe quits her place ; 
And, ^witping^ ru/tes to her lord's embrace. 
N 2 
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The tears pourM down amain : and oh, flie cries, 
Let not againfl thy fpoufe thine anger rife ! 216 
O vers'd in every turn of human art. 
Forgive the weaknefs of a woman's heart ! 
The righteous powVs that mortal lots diipofe, 
Decree us to fuftain a length of woes, aao 

And from the flow'r of life, the blils deny 
To bloom together, fade away, and die. 

let me, let me not thine anger move. 
That I forbore, thus, thus, to fpeak my love ; 
Thus in fond kifles, while the tranlport warms. 
Pour out my foul, and die within thy arms ! aat 

1 dreaded fraud ! Men, faithlefs men, betray 
Our eafy faith, and make the fex their prey : 
Againft the fondnefs of my heart I ftrovc, a«9 
'Twas caution, oh my Lord ! not want of love : 
Like me had Helen fear'd, with wanton charms 
Ere the fair mifchief fet two worlds in arms ; 



Vcr. 227.] Mrs. Behn, in her tranfladon of Oenone to PiA: 
Say, lovely youth ! why wouldft thou thua hitra;^ 
My eajyfaithi and lead my heart away. 
Ver. 229.] This couplet is altogether fuperfluous ; and, in 
general, the paiTage has fuffered, from immoderate expanfion, by 
our tranilator. 

Ver. 231. Like me bad Helen feared ] This pai&ge oc- 

cafioned great difputes amongft the antient Criticks ; fomc con- 
tended for the common punftuation ; others thus read it, 

p i^, 

Then the meaning of the pafTage is thus to be underfiood. Helen 
would not have yielded to a ftranger, if (he had known thiiX 
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Ere Greece rofe dreadful in th' avenging day ; 
Thus had (he fear'd, fhe had not gone aftray. 
But heav'n, averfe to Greece, in wrath decreed 
That (he (hould wander, and that Greece (hould 
bleed : 236 



flranger^ tl nhi : cu^ is to be underilood according to this inter- 
pretation. The fame Critkks thus con^ae th^ fpllowing words« 

''O is the fame with ^» o« proptir banc caufam, and the whole paflage 
is thus to be tranflated. If Helen had known thejtranger, fie 'would 
M9t have yielded to him ; therefore the Greeks rofe in arms to free bet 
from the imfoftorm They defend this application by having recouHe 
to a tradition^ that Paris could never have obtained the confent 
of Helen if Venus had not given him the refemblace of Mene-. 
latts> in whofe form he prevailed upon that ^tal beauty : other- 
wife the inilance is no way parallel ; for if Helen was not de- 
Ceived^ how can her example be brought to induce Penelope to 
ad with caution, left (he take an impofto^ to her bed inftead of an 
hufbaud ? I confefs this conflrudlion of the Greek appears to me 
very obfcure ; contrary to the ftyle of Homer> which is always 
clear and natural. Beiides, it contradiAs the whole ilory of Helen 
through the Iliad and OdyfTey, and fhe herfelf no where alledges 
tlus deceit as her excufe, but frequently condemns her own con-, 
dud in forfaking the bed of Menelaus. But granting that fhe 
was thus deceived originally, the deceit muft neceflarily foon iap-* 
pear, and yet fhe voluntarily cohabits many years with Paris. 
The other interpretation may therefore perhaps be preferable ; 
namely, if Helen had confidered what evils might enfue from 
her injury to Menelaus, fhe would have adled more wifely : this 
Penelope introduces to vindicate her condud in ading with fo 
much caution ; fhe oppofes her warinefs to the inconfidcratenefs of 
Helen, and afcribes all the calamities of Greece to it. P. 

The latter interpretation is true. Nor can any thing be mf rt 
fimple and perfpicuous» than the paflage in the original; 
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BUnd to the ills that from injuftice flow. 
She coloured all our wretched lives with woe. 
B\jt. why thefe forrows when my Lord arrives ? 
I yiel4# I yi^ld ! my own Ulyfles lives ! f^f 
The fecrets of the bridal bed are known 
To thee» to me, to Adoris alone, 
(My father's prefent in the Ipoufal hour. 
The ible attendant on our genial bow'r.) 
SiiKe what no eye has feen thy tongue revealed, 
Hard and diftruftful as I am, I yield. , X46 

TouchM to the foul the king with rapture 

hears. 
Hangs round her neck, and fpeaks his joy in tears. 
As to the ihipwreck'd mariner, the ihores 
Delightful rife, when angry Neptune roars ; ijo 
Then, when the furge in thunder mounts the Iky, 
And gulPd in crouds at once the failors die ; 
Jf one more happy, while the tempeft raves. 
Out-lives the tumult of confliding waves. 
All pale, with ooze deformM, he views the flrand, 
Attd plunging forth with traiilport graips the 

fend ? .^56 



Ver. 237.] Thia is a good couplet ; but I (hoald g<5t rid of 
an open vowels thus : 

Blind to /^^ ills ~. 

Vcr. 246.] The force of Homer's meaning would bcttcF ap- 
|>ear« I tl]ink« by the alteration of a fingle word ; 

If^ird sy^d diftrudfu) as 1/um, I ^eld. 
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The ravkhM queen with equal rapture glows, 
Clalps her lov'd lord, and to his bofbm grows. 
Nor had they ended 'till the morning ray : 
But PaHas backward held the rifing day, 260 
The wheels of night retarding, to detain 
The gay Aurora in the wavy main : 
Whofe flaming fteeds, emerging thro* the night. 
Beam o*cr the eaftem hills with ftreaming light. 



Ver. 258.] Wc had thiar illaadable common-place, of growing 
to tho h/om, at verfe 214 above. 

Ver. 260. But Pallas bathward held tht rifing daf*"] Wc artf 
tot to lodk upon this merely as a poetical ornament, there is no 
neceffity for h. The battle between the Suitors and Ulyfles ieip- 
pened in the evening^; iince then we have feen the palace purified* 
the dead Suitors carried away, and the female fervants punifhed ; 
Eoryclea has held a long conference with Penelope, there has been 
finging and dancing in the palace, and an interview at large de- 
iudbed between Ulyfles and Penelope ; then the Poet proceeds 
to recapitulate the ftory of the whole Odyffey : now all thefe ki- 
Gi4ents could not be comprehended in the compafs of one night : 
Homer therefbrcj to reconcile it to probability, introduces Mi- 
nerva to protradt it, and make the time proportionable to the 
incidents. But perhaps it may be thought a violent machine, and 
contrary to the eftabHfhed laws of nature, to fuppofe ihe courie 
of* the night alterable : the anfwer is. Poets are allowed to write 
according to. common fame, and what Homer here relates could 
iror (hock the ears of the antients, who had before heard of the like 
ifory at die ^conception of Hercules. I will only ob(brve> that 
Homer gives no more than two horfes to Aurora's chariot, Lampus 
and Phaeton; whereas the chariot of the fim is defcribed with 
four : thus Ovid, 

** Interea volucrcs Pyroeis, Eous, & iBthon, 

** Solis cqui, qdurtufque Phlegon/* 
Ver, 264.] Or thus, i«dth much more fidelity : 

Silpenfe to men the bleffing of the light. 

N4 ' ■ 
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At length UlyfTes with a figh replies ; i6f 

Yet Fate, yet cruel Fate repofe denies ; 
A labour longf and hard, repiains behind ; - 
By heav'n aboye, by hell beneath enjoin'd : 
For, tp Tirefias thro* th' eternal gates 170 

Of hell I trod, to learn my future fetes. 
But end we here — ^the night demands repofe. 
Be decked the couch ! and peace awhile, my woes ! 

To whom the queen. Thy word we fhall obey. 
And deck the couqh ; fair hence be woes a^ay ! 
Since the jufl Gods, who tread the ftarry plains 
Reftpre thee fafe, fince my UlyfTes reigns. 17^ 
But what thofe perils heav'n decrees, impart ; 
Knowledge may grieve, but fear diftrafts the heart. 



Vcr. 267.] This pafTage is poorly executed, when it admitted 
elegance with eafe to one not drowfy with his work. 

Ver. 278. Knowledge may grieve ^ but fear dtftraQs the heart, J 
UlyfTes had faid in the fentence immediately preceding, 

A labour long, and hard, remains. 
This could not fkU of alarming Penelope^ and raifing all he^ 
curiofity to know it. Homer would greatly have offended againft 
nature, if he had not defcribed her uncier an impatience upon the 
mention of it ; her fondncfs is too fincere to be indifferent upon 
fuch a fuggeflion, but her anfwer to UlyfTes chiefly demands ob- 
fervationi. 

If heav'n a kind releafe from ills forefhows ; 

Triumph, thou happy viftor of thy woes ! 
This difcovers a greatnefs of fpirit worthy of a queen and heroine : 
(he is threatened to lofe UlyfTes by a fecond abfence^ fhe i^ alarmed 
with a new train of his fufferings ; but being informed that all 
thefe calamities will end in a profperous ifTue, that long life and 
happinefs attend bim> fhe not only takes courage perfonkllyj but 
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To this the king. Ah why muft I diiclofe 
A dreadful ftory of J^pproaching woes ? 28a 

Why in this hour of tranlport wound thy ears. 
When thou muft lejirn what J mqft ipeak with 

tears? 
Heav'n, by the Theban ghoft, thy fpoufe decrees 
Torn from thy arms, to fail a length of feas ; 
From realm to realm a nation to explore 285 
Who ne*er knew fait, or heard the billows roar^ 
Nor faw gay veflfel ftem the furgy plain, 
A painted wonder, flying on the main ; 
An oar. my hand muft bear ; a fhepherd eyes 
The unknown inftrument with ftrange furprifc. 
And calls a corn-van : this upon the plain 291 
I fix, and hail the Monarch of the main ; 



comforts her hufband. Homer was too*good a judge of decency 
to afcribe the weaknefs that attends the generality of that fex 
f o Penelope ; (he has a bravery of foul worthy of a heroine in 
epic poetry. Befides> this is a farther inftance of Homer's judg- 
ment ; the event of the Odyfley is to fhew Ulyfles happy ; now 
if the Poet had not fully fatisfied the reader in this refpefl, he had 
not reinftated his hero in profperity, and confequently had de- 
feated the moral of the OdyiTey, which is to fhew wifdom an4, 
virtue triumphant^ by representing his hero after all difficulties 
fettled in full tranquillity. P. 

This couplet is excellent ; and Ogilby is not amifs : 

Now tell me what.I n\uft hereafter hear : 
Better to knowj than not know what to fear. 

Ver. 279.] This introduftion to the fpeech is prettily tranf- 
lated. The remainder occurs, with no important variations, in 
t)ookxLver. 152. 
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Then bathe bis altars with the mingled gore 
€)i vidime vdwM, a nrn^ t baU, a boar : 
Thence fwift re-fiiifing to my native fhores, 295 
IXie vi Aims flay to atl tb* aetheriftl pow'rs. 
Then heav'n decrees in peace to end ray days. 
And fteal my&tf from Itfe by flow decays ; 
Unknown to pain in age refign my breath. 
When late fteiiNeptunepoinKsthelhjrftirf'death ; 
To the dark grave retiring as to r^ ; -301 

My people bfefling^ by my peo(4e bteCL 

Such future fcenes th* alWighteous pow'rs 
&fplay, 
By their dread * Seer, and foch my future daj. 

To whom thus firm of foul : If ripe- for 
dteath, S05 

And full of days, thou genJtly yield thy breath ; 



Ver. 294.] Chapman endeavours to rivals and with fome Aic- 
cefs^ the charaderillic fignificance and unfuipedling fimplicicy- of 
Homer's epithets, in a pleafant line* not void of dignity^ con- 
fidering the fubjcdl : 

A lambe, a bull* and frw-afcending bore. 

The rhjmes of the following couplet are bad> and of too near 
refembhmcc to their prcdeccflors. 

Ver. 301.] So Chapman : 

— — . — And then, at home 

A gentle death fhould feize me, that would come 
From out the Tea, and take me to Jiis reft 
In fblL ripft age ;. aboi^ me» living bUftr 
M)L loving people 

• Tirefias. 
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Whil^ heaven a kind rdeafe £rom ills forefliows ; 
Triumph, thou hjappy yi^or of thy woes! 

But Euryclea with diipatchful care. 
And iage Euryuome, the couch prepare i 3x0 
Infbnt they bid the bla^^ing torch difplay 
Around the dome an artificial day ; 
Then to repofe her fteps the matron bends. 
And to the queen Euiynome defcends; 
A torch fhe bears to light with guiding fires 395 
The royal pair ; fhe guides them, and retires. 
Then inftant his fair Ipoufe Ulyffes led 
To the chafte love-rites of the nuptial bed. 



Vex. 317. His fair Jj^tarfe Ulyfif ltd 

To the chqfie love-rita of tbc nuptial bed."] 
The re^r may be pleafed to confult the annotations on book ^. 
yer» 152^ l^c. concerning tbeanfwer of Ulyfies to Penelope : it 
hiix!^ a. repetition from that part of the Odyfley. 

JBofiathius informs us» that Ariiburchus^ and Ariilophanes the 
grammarian, thought the verie quoted at the head of this remacky 
ta be the conclufion of the Odyfley, and cpniequently they judged 
the remaining part of this bqok, and the whole xxivth» fiippoc 
fititious : thofe who were of a contrary opinion replied* thatr b^' 
ending the poem vnxh. that verfe, nvmy incidents of great ii»> 
pcMtance would be rejeded : for infl^ace, the recapitulation of the 
whole Odyfley, and efpedally the diicovery of Ulyfle« to *hu 
&ther Laertes, with, all the beau tiiid fidions contained in it. They 
add, that if the little retktion that the beginning oC that book 
hears to the fnjbj/^ft of the ||>oem, be a reafoa for the^ie^edipn of 
i^, we mull for the fame reatbn abridge the poem, and rejeid ^ 
' multitude of thi» fkhlesi which aro: fca^ered through die whole 
cpiirfe of it. It may therdbi^e- be conjefhu-ed that Aiiftarchu^. 
and Arifftophw^s were not of opinion^ t)utt.th|B poem endeid with: 
this verfe,. I«at. q^X ^^ ^^4 nfMi^ilMy vA impftctant in^dcnti* 
V^^PlhtQ^ W H YMUM^. ujpoA « eM&(% of Stsaboj £nr«^ the 
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And now the blooming youths and Iprightly feir 
Ceafe the gay dance, and to their reft repair ; 32a 



epimon of Ariftarchos, for he there fpeaks of the laft book as if 
he fufpede4 it to be fporiiuis ; and Rapin joins in the fame judg- 
ment. Homer is to be defended in another man^ei:* than by fuch 
arguments as are brought in anfwer to Ariftarchus« The fiqic 
objedtion has been made againft the two laft books of the Iliad, 
as againft thefe of the Odyftey ; the former ought to have ended 
with the declfive adtion in the death of Hedor, and the latter 
with the difcovery of Ulyftbs to Penelope, when his happinefi 
feems to be eftabli(he4. But th^re is no weigh^ in thefe otyec^i 
tions. There is a difference b^twee^ th^ unranjMing of the adion, 
and the full accomplt/bment of it ; the a£tion is unravelled by the 
death of the Suitors ; but there are confequences ariiing fixmi their 
deaths that hinder the accompliflmient of the a^on, namely, the 
danger of the refentment of their friends, who rife in arms to 
revenge their ilaughter; and till their infurredtion is pacified, 
UlyfTes cannot be faid to be in a flate of fecurity. The fubjed 
of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles : that of the Odyfley, the 
re-eftablKhment of Ulyftes in his dominions : now the anger of 
Achilles ends not with the death of Hedlor, nor is Ulyffes fiilly 
re-eftablifhed by the death of the Suitors ; he has another obftack 
to overcome, and till the commotions of the Ithacans are appeaied, 
the defign of the poem is not executed, which is to fhew Ulyfles 
in peaceful pofTeilion of his palace and authority. We fee in this 
very book, that UlyfTes is forced to fly from his own palace ; can 
he then be' faid to be re-eftablifhed in tranquillity ? This very 
adlion demonftrates, that what follows is part of the fubjed of 
the poem, and fuch a part, as, if it had not been related, wooid 
have given us room to have imagined tliat Homer had never 
finiflied it, or that the conclufion of it had been loft. The be- 
ginning of the aftion is his failing from Troy toward his country ; 
the middle contains all the calamities he fuftains in his return; the 
difbrders of his family before and after it ; and the end of the 
aftion is his re-eftabliihment in the peaceful poiTeffion of his king- 
doms, when he is acknowledged by his wife, father, ^mily, and 
fubjedls : now this is not compleated till the very end of the laft 
book, and confequently that book is not fpurious, but'eifential. 
The Poet had ended very injudicioufty, if he had flopped before 1 
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But in difcourie the king and confbrt lay. 
While the fbft hours ftole unperceiv'd away j 
Intent he hears Penelope difclofe 
A mournful ftory of domeftick woes, 



for tlie reader would have remained unfatisfied in two neceffiiry 
pdhts, wz. how he was made known to Laertes, and what ven- 
geance the chief fiunilies of the nation endeavoured to take againft 
the defbroyer of their fons ; but this ftorm being once blown over« 
and all lus fubjefb who had taken anns being either vai^quifhed or 
appeafed, the a6Uon is compleated in all its parts, and confum- 
mates the Od)rf!e]r. P. 

ThusOgilby: 

Eiirynome, bearing a taper, M 

Them to their chamber, and their marriage- j^i/1 

Yen 319.] Chapman is exa6^ : 

Telemachus,.and both his herds men then 
DilTolv'd the dances^ both to maids and men. 

Ver. 322.] Pope, in his epiftle to Mr. Jervas: 
WUle fnnuner-funs roll unfirceiv*d anvay. 

Ver. 324. A mournful fiory of Jomtflick woes,'] It is with great 
judgment that the Poet pafTes thus briefly over the ftory of Pe- 
nelope ; he makes her impatience to hear the hiftory of Ulyfles 
the pretended occafion of her concifenefs; the true reafon is, he 
is unwilling to tire his reader by repeating what he already knows: 
it if Ukewife remarkable, that Ulyfles does not begin his own 
adventures by a detail of his fufFerings during the war of Troy } 
for this would have been foreign to the defign of the Odyfley ; 
but with his failing from Troy to the Cicons, and enters direAly 
into the. fuibjed of it. He Ukewife conchides an epitome of the 
whole Odyfley in the compafs of one and thirty lines ; and pur- 
pofely contrads it, becaufe we are already acquainted with the 
whole relation. 

I^cophron has given us a fummary of the wanderings of Ulyfies^ 
which if any one is 4efirous tp compare with this of Homer,^ he 
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His fervants infults, his invaded bed, 3*$ 

How his whole flocks and herds exhauftcd bled^ 
His generous wines diihonourM fhed in vain. 
And the wild riots of the iuitar*train. 



w3I fe^ the difference between a clear and an obfimie writer. 
TibnlliM^ in his Panegyrick on Meflala, has been more (occefifid 
than Lycophron, he follows the order of Homer, and trends 
diredly in his fbotfteps. 

'* Nam Ciconnmqae manns adverfis repolit armis^ 
* " Non valnit Lotos captos avertere corfus ; 
*' Ceffit 8c Etnaese Neptunius incola rupls, 
** Vi6U Maronseo foedatus lumina Baccho. 
" Vexit & iEolios placiduxn per Nerea ventos ; 
*' Incultos adiit Lxfljygonas/' ifc. 

Dacier is of opinion, that this recapiculation in Homer has a very 
good efifeft, I will tranilate her obfervation. We learn from it, 
thai the fubjcft of the Odyffey is not alone the return of Ulyflet 
to his country, and his re-ellablifhment in it ; but that it compre- 
hends all his wanderings and all his voyages ; all.that he faw> or 
fuffered in his return to it; in a word, all that he underwent after 
he fet fail from the fhores of Troy : another advantage we reap 
from it is, that we fee the order and train of the adventures of 
his hero, as they really happened, naturally and hiftorically : for 
in his relation of them in his poem, he ufes an artificial order | 
that is, he begins at the latter end, and finds an opportunity to 
infert all that precedes the opening of his poem by way of narra- 
tion to the Phaeacians : here he fets every event in its natural 
order, fo that with a glance of the eye we may difHnguifh. what 
gives continuity to the aftion* and what is comprehended, in it 
By this method we are able to feparate the time of the duration of 
the poem, from the time of the duration of the adion ; for in 
reality the poem begins many years before the return of Wyflcs ; 
but Homer begins his adion but thirty-five days before he lands 
in his own country. In the courfe therefore of the Odyfley, 
Homer gave us the artificial, here the natural order ; which is 
^n eafe and affiftance to the memory of the reader. P. 
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The king alternate a dire tale relates. 
Of wars, of triumphs, and difaftrous fiites ; 33* 
All he unfolds : his lift'nbg fpoufe turns pale 
With pkafing horrour at the dreadful tale ; 
Sleeplefe devours each word ; and hears, how flain 
Cicons on Cicons fwell th* enianguin'd plain ; 
How to the land of Lote unbleft he fails ; 33^; 
And images the rills, and flowery vales : 
How dalh'd like dogs, his friends the Cyclops tore, 
(Not unreveng'd) and quaff'd the fpouting gore; 
How, the loud florms in prifbn bound, he fails 
From friendly iEolus with profpVous gales ; 34a 
Yet Fate withflands ! a fiidden tempeft roars 
And whirls him groaning from his native fhores : 
How on the barb'rous Laeflrigonian coafl:. 
By favage hands his fleet and friends he lofl ; 
How fcarce himfelf furviv'd : he paints the bowV, 
The fpells of Circe, and her magick pow'r ; 34^6 



Ver. 33 1.] This line terminates difmalljr indeed, for the par- 
pofe of a rhyme. Ogilby gives his author with fidelity : 
Bleas'd with his tale> in fleep fhe could not fall* 
Nor clofe her eyes, till he had told her all. 
Dr. Johnfon has made a fimilar verfe for it's aflTociate, in his Vanity 
#f human Wilhes : 

He left that name, at ivhicb the world grew pak^ 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 
Ver. 336.] This line is an elegant addition from the tranflator ; 
who has borrowed, through the verfion of this fummary, from, 
the various paiTages, in which thefe adventures are retailed at 
large, in the former parts of the poem. 
Ver. '337'.] Thus, more faithfully ; 
' ' "' How \\itfell Cyclop his hrave comrades tore. 
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His dreadful journey to the realms beneath^ 
To feek Tirefias in the vales of death ; 
How in the doleful maniions he fiirveyM 
His royal mother^ pale Anticlea*s fliade ; 350 
And friends in battle flain^ heroick ghofts ! 
Then how unharm'd he paft the Siren^coafts, 
The juftling rocks where fierce Charybdis raves^ 
And howling Scylla whirls her thundVous waves^ 
The cave of death ! How his companions flay 3 jj 
The oxen facred to the Gfod of day^ 



* Vcr. 355. -*- — ^ Itow hh companions Jla^ 

The oxenfacftd to the God of dii^*'\ 
The (lory of thefe oxen is fully related, lib. xii. I refer tb \S» 
iuiAotations. The crime of the companions of Ulyfies was facri«* 
lege, they having deftroyed the herds facred to a God. Thefe 
herds were faid to be immortal : I have there given the reaibn of 
it, but too concifely, and will therefore add a fupplement fram 
the Polyhymnia of Herodotus ; I ought to have mentioned, that 
the body of foldiers called immortal, was a feledl number of men 
in the army of Xerxes : fo named, becaufe upon the death of any 
one of their number, whether by war or ficknefs, another was 
immediately fubilituted into his room, fo that they never amounted 
to more or lefs than ten thoufand. If we apply this piece of 
hiftory to the herds of Apollo, it excellently explains Homer's 
poetry : they are called immortal, becaufe upon the death of any 
one of the whole herd, another was brought into its place; they 
are faid neither to increafe nor decay, becaufe they were always of 
a fixed number, and continually fupplied upon any vacancy. 

The reader will be apprized of the heinoufnefs of the crime in 
killing thefe oxen, from an obfervation of Bochart, p. ^14. The 
Phoenicians and ^Egyptians fo fuperflitioudy abftained from the 
flefti of the ox, that as Porphyry affirms, they would fooner feed 
upon human Heih than that of fuch beafls. iElian tells us, that 
it was death amongfl the Phrygians to kill a labouring ox ; and 
Varro, Ruft. lib. ii. c. 5. thus writes; ab hoc antiqni manus ita 
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'Till Jove in wrath the rattling tempeft guides, 
And whelms th' offenders in the roaring tides : 
How ftruggling thro' the forge, he reach'd the 

fliores 
Of fair Ogygia, and Calypfb*s bow'rs ; 36b 

Where the gay blooming nymph conftrain*d his 

ftay, 
With fweet relaxant amorous delay ; 



4bftineri nwtuenpity nt capite fanxerint, fi quiroccidiffet^ Thns aUb 
Columellaj in Prae&t. lib. vii. Cujus tantafuit apud antiques *vene^ 
rat jo f^ uttam CapitaU tjfet bo*vim mcaffe, quam ci*vem. 

I have been the more full upon this head, to fhew that Homer'a 
fidion IS built upon a foundation of truth, and that he writes ac* 
cording to the religion of the antients : Rapin is very fevere upon 
kim for afcribing the death of the companions of Ulyfles, to the 
Tioladon.of thefe herds of Apollo. " The reafon (fays he) why 
*' they are delkroyed is very ridiculous* becaufe> lib. i. 

— — ^ -i- they dar'd to prey 

On heidiB devoted to the God of day. 
«* Thi» is certainly a far-fetch'd deftrudtion : the hero or the 
** Poet was wilEng to be freed from them." But from this ob- 
fervation, they will be found to be guilty or facrilege, and a vio- 
kdon of what was regarded by the world with the utmoft vene- 
ration ; and confequently the crime is adequate to the punifhment. 
Bcfides, Horace* Epift. lib. i. gives fentence againft thefe com- 
panions of Ulyifes. 

— " Caerite ceri 

" Digni* remigiumvitiofumlthaceniisUiyfrd; 

" Cui potior patria fuit interdifta voluptas." 
Vcr. SS9-J '^^ rhymes might be mended thus : 

How, /cap* d from ruthful Octanes heifterous pow^r, 
, . He reacht Ogygia* and Calypfo's bow'r. 
Ver. 361. Where the gay blooming nymph conftrain^d his fta^J\ 
This is a circUmibuice (obferves Madam Dacler) that UlyiTes ought 

Vol, V. . O 
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And promisM, vainly promis'd, to beftow^ 
Immortal life exempt from age and woe : 
How fav'd from ilorms Phaeacia's coaft he trod,r 
By great Alcinous honour'd as a God, 366 

Who gave him laft his country to behold. 
With change of raiment, brafs, and heaps of gold. 

He ended, finking into fleep, and (hares 
A fweet forgetfulnefe of all his cares. 37a 

Soon as foft flumber eas'd the toils of day, 
Minerva ruflies thro' th' aerial way. 
And bids Aurora with her golden wheels 
Flame from the ocean o'er the eaftem hills : 



by no means to forget ; for it gives him a» opportnnity to pqr & 
liigh compliment to his wife, by letting her know he preftsmi 
her perfon to that of Calypfo a Goddefa: this is the reafon why 
lie enlarges upon it in five verfes ; whereas he condades moft of 
the other adventures in little more than one. But (adds that lady) 
we may eafily believe that he was fiknt about the nature of h^ 
converfation with that nymph ; and indeed it would have leflened 
the compliment, and perhaps his welcome home, if he had mat 
been able to keep a fecret ; he is very cautious, in this refpeft; 
he enlarges upon the fondnefs of Calypfo for his peifon, but fap- 
prefTes, for a very obvious reafon* the kind retunis he made for 
her civilities. P» 

Ver. 363.] I (hould like better. 

And promised, /oniilj promised -^». 
Yen 369.] Or thus; 

PFtf^ ibis, \ic Jinks to fleep ; RTid/wutfy fliarea 

A calm forgetfulnefs of all his cares. 
Ver. 373.] We may thus difcard thefe mifcraUe rhymes, with 
more fidelity to the original ; 

And bids Aurora, golden-thron'd, arifc 

With genial beams to gladden morui eyes* 
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Uprofc Ulyfles from the genial bed, 375 

And thus with thought mature the monarch faid. 
My queen, my confort ! thro' a length of years, 
We drank the cup of forrow mix'd with tears. 
Thou, for thy lord; while me th' immortal 

pow'rs 
Detained reludlant from my native fliores. 380 
Now, bleft again by heav'n, the queen diiplay. 
And rule our palace with an equal fway : 
Be it my care, by loans, or martial toils. 
To throng my empty folds, with gifts or Ipoils, 
But now I hafte to blefs Laertes' eyes 38; 

With fight of his Ulyfles ere he dies ; 
The good old man to wafling woes a prey. 
Weeps a fad life in folitude away. 
But hear, tho* wife ! This morning (hall unfold 
The deathful fcene, on heroes, heroes roU'd ; 390 
Thou with thy maids within the palace flay. 
From all the fcene of tumult far away ! 



Ver. 375.] I cannot approve thefe rhymes: which might be 
gained £rom Ogilby : 

— from his bed 

Ulyfles rifing to his queen thusy^^. 

Ver. 379.] I fhould prefer a couplet with Chapman's rhymes 
to fuch inadmiffible licence as this : 

_ _ whom long th' immortals toft 

From (hore to fhore, all hope of fafety loft. 
Ver. 390.] Why not literally ? 

— *— • — — i- — oTi/uitors fuUors roll'd. 
O 2 
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^ » ' • 

He fpoke, and (heath'(l in arms, inceiTant flies 
To wake his fon ; and bid his frieqds arife. 
To arms ! aloud he cries : his friends obey, 3^5 
With glitt'ring arpfis their nianly UmU array 
And pafs the city-gate ; yiyffes lea^s the way 

Now flames the rofy dawn, but Pallas (hrouds 
The latent warriours m a veil of cloyds. 



y.3 
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Ver. 393.] Better, I think> and witk mo.re'fidcilltf, ^u^; 
l^tjpake ; and, fheath'd in gUtUrin^ arpiowr, ^i^a 
To wake his fon, and *bid the herd/men rife. 
Vcr. 396.] Or, with the variety of his originalj 
With arms of hrafs their maitly limbs am^* 
Ver. 398.] — — Pallas firouds 

The latent nuarriours in a veil of clouds. '\ 

UlyiTes, to avoid obfervation, leaves the city at the point of day, 

before the darknefs was quite difpelled ; this is the fuggeftion of 

his own wifdom, which is figured by Minerva. P. 

Ver. 399.] Expunge an idle word> and conform to the model: 

The haft^ning warriours . Editor* 

This book ends in the morning of the forty-firfl day. There 
are but few verfes in the tranilatidn, more than in Homer : I fpeak 
it not as if this were a beauty, it may as well be a fault ; our 
heroic verfe confiils but of ten fyilables, the Greek oftentimes of 
feventeen^ as in this verfe, 

AvTK mtrot vt^ovit xv>i»^tlQ Xaa^ ufUhHi* 

We therefore write with the difadvantage of feven fyilables, 
which makes it generally impoflible to comprehend the fenfe of 
one line in Homer within the compafs of one line in a tranflation, 
with any tolerable beauty ; but in fome parts, where the fubjed 
feemed to hang heavy, this has been attempted ; with what fuccefs, 
Muft be left to the reader. P. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



'JTHE fouls of the Suitors are conduced by Mercury ta 

the infernal Jbades. Ulyjfes in the country goes to the 

retirement of bis father Laertes ; be finds bim hufied in 

bis garden all alone : tbe manner of bis difcovery to bim 

is beautifully defcribed. They return together to his 

hdge^ and tbe king is acknowledged by Dolius and tbe 

fervants. Tbe tthacenfianSj led by Eufithes the father 

of Antinous^ rife againft UlyffeSy who gives them battle^ 

in which Eufithes is killed by Laertes : and the Goddefs 

Pallas makes a lafting peace between Ulyjfes and bis 

fubjeStSy which concludes tbe Odyjfey. P. 
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NOTE PRELIMINARY. 

IT has been already proved, that this book is the genuine worii. 
of Homer ; but perhaps the reader may not be diipleafed tq 
fee the reafons why it wj^s rejeftei by fo great a critick aa Anf- 
tarchus : I (hall therefore lay them before him from Didymos 9^4 
Spondanos. 

Ariilarchus affirms, that this is the only place in Homer where 
Mercury performs the office of conducing the foals of the dead ; 
iwd that there is no proof he was known fo early by the titile Of 
'^vx^^ofAvhi ; that this is the only pa/Tag^ whe|e he if ^aJ^^^Cylte- 
nius ; that the ceremony of his guiding the fouls is contrary to 
other defcriptions of Homer, where they all defcend witkoat a 
guide into the manfions of the dead, eyen before the funeral rkes. 
That it is abfurd to imagine a ivhtte rock in thefe kingdoms of 
darknefs, &c. To thefe Didymus thus replies. If a fingle men- 
tion of any incident in Homer were , a. reafon for its 9^jc€&oiak 
iibundance of paflkges mull be rejeded. He thinks it a foflident 
argument, tha^ Mercury was called ^v^miiwis* and Cyllenins, in 
the days of Homer, that he is here mentioned under th^fe titles; 
but this is begging the queflion. He adds, that although the 
fouls of the dead defcend without a guide in other places, this 
hinders not but they may defcend with one ; for they arc in other 
places only iaid in general to defcend, whereas here the manner 
of their defcent is particularized. Neither is it any objedion 
againft this book, to fay that it is contrary to the manner of 
Homer to defcribe the fhades of the dead received immediately 
into the ftatc of Achilles, Agamemnon, &c. before the perform- 
ance of their funeral ceremonies ; this (fays he) is a favour granted 
by Mercury to Ulyflcs, who was defcended from that deity, he 
being the father of Acrifius, and confequently great grandfather 
to Ulyffes. It was the opinion of the antients, that the fhades 
of the deceafed could vifit the earth before the obfequies were 
finiihed, but not afterwards ; this is evident from the words of 
fatroclus, Iliad xxiii. 

To the further fhore. 

When once we pafs, the foul returns no more. 
|t is therefore put of favpur to Ulyffes, that Mercury intrpducei 
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chefe ihades into the region where Agifienmofi refided* befon 
the funeral ceremomes, tibat they might not return to e^rth and 
difquiet Ulyfles. But there may be a Wronger ob>ed!ion node 
ggainft the former part of xhiA book $ namely, that this is aii 
epfode winch has no rektion to the principal fubjed, and that 
we may retrench it withont deftroying any part of the slBmo, 
efiential to the Odyfley : but it may be anfwered, th^t thotigh h 
makes no part of the principal adion, yet it has a fufficient cori«* 
nef^ion with it : it is the fequel of the death of the Suitors, and 
confequently the principal afUon is the caufe of it; it is drawn 
and deduced from it, and Homer makes a very happy ufe of it 
to adorn and diveritfy his poem, with the hiflory of what happened 
before Troy, after the conclufion of the Iliad : and in particular, 
with the death of Achilles, and a defcription of his funeral cere- 
inonies. Ditfymus, Dacier. 

Plato in the beginning of his third dialogue, de Repub. brings 
an heavy charge againfl Homer, for the difadvantageous charader 
be gives of a future flate. He quotes the toilitude of the Bats, 
imd affirms that the dreadful defcription of the condition of the 
dead, muft deter mankind from hazarding their lives, even in the 
caufe of their country. *' Let us then (fays that author) with 
" the permiffion of Homer and other poets, rejedl fuch relations, 
'* not becaufe they are unpoetical, not becaufe they are unplea* 
" fant to read, but becaufe by how much they are more pleafant 
** and poetical, by fo much they are more dangerous, and to be 
** kept from our youth, and men, who are bom to afTert their 
'< liberty with the hazard of their lives, and prefer death to 
*' ilavery." It muft be allowed that this is ftrong reafoning, and 
At is not eafy to guard the dodrine of Homer fi-om fuch unhappy 
confequences ; for why fhould men chufe to die, rather than be 
(laves, when by death they fall into a worfe condition ? It will 
not be an anfwer to fay that Homer aiferts a threefold (late in 
fiiturity, viz. of the foul, the ii^w\or, or 'vehicle, and the body : 
and that while the vehicle is in this condition of horrours, the foul 
may be happy'; for ftill the Hate of the dead is reprefented as a 
ftate of horrour, and man is in part (namely, in his iiJWAoy) 
miferable after death : nay, fo miferable that even Hercules, who 
was a God, and received amongfl the deities, is yet tormented in 
)iell ; lib. xi. 

Here hov'ring ghofts, like fowl, his ihade furround. 
And dang their pinions with terrifick found. 



NOTBS PRELIMINART. 

Gloomy at night he ftands^ in aft to throw 

Th' aerial arrow ^om the twanging bow. 
It will indeed be a vindication of Homer as a Poet, to (ay that 
lie wrote according to the opinion of his age ; and that foch as 
was the notion of the antients of a fntore fhte» fuch is his defcrip- 
tion of it. I will only add, that we may coUeft from Plato* 
that he judged this book genuine, for he quotes this paflage at 
Homer's. P. 
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CYLLENIUS now to Pluto's dreary reiga 
Conveys the dead, a lamentable train ! 
The golden wand, that caufes fleep to fly, 
Or in fbft flumber fcals the wakefiil eye. 
That drives the ghofts to realms of night or day, 5 
Points out the long, uncomfortable way. 
Trembling the fpedres glide, and plaintive vent 
Thin, hollow fcrcams, along the deep defcent. 



NOTES. 

Ver. 5.] An abfard interpolation by the tranflator, againft the 
truth of claflical mythology, on fole purpofe for the rhyming 
word. 

Ver. 6.] In his Iliad, concerning Bellerophon» he has almoft 
the fame vexfc : 

A htfgi fbrlonij wfcmftrtai/e moof^ 
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As in the cavern of fame rifted den. 
Where flock nocturnal bats, and birds obfcene ; lo 
Clufter'd they hang, 'till at fome fuddcn ihock. 
They move, and mdrttinrs run thro* all the 

rock: 
So cowVing fled the fiible heaps of ghofts. 
And fuch a fcream fillM all the difhud coafts. 
And now they reached the Earth's remotefl: 

ends, 15 

And now the gates where ev*nin^ Sol defends, 
And Leucas' rock, and Ocean's utmoft ftreams, 
And now pervade the duiky land of Dreams, 



Ver. 9.] Thefe rhymes are not worthy of the t 

Ver. 17. AndLtucas' rock ] This 4cfcriptiop of the d^ 

fcent into tidl b more particular thiaiii tlia't in tte xit^ Odyd^; 
and each particukr is well fuited to' thb fubjefti the defcent is 
fiibled to be by the Ocean, becaufe the fan feems to defcend 
through it into Nightf or tSic region of cTarlcndfs^ in the vfeften 
parts of Heaven. Milton &bles the fim to rife through the gates 
of light, after the manner of the aiitients. 

'Till m6m, 

Wak'd by the circlmg hours, with'roTy haikd 
Unbarr'd the gates of light — — -— 
The circum(lance likewife of going through the region of ifrfoms 
is well chofen ; Dreams are the attendants of fleep, the brother 
of Death ; they come by night, and are therefore well imagined 
to have relation to the kingdom of death, and to be introdudory 
to it ; Virgil, in. the defcent of ^neas into hell, has borrowed 
this image, 

— " Quam fedem fomnia vnlgo 

•* Vana tcnere ferunt" ~ 

The God of fleep there hides his heavy head;. 
And empty dreams on every leaf are fpread. 
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And reft at laft, where fouls unbodie4 dwell 
In ever-flow'ring meads of Alphodel. if 

The empty Forfnp qf ^nen inhabit therct 
Impafl^ve fcmblance, images, of air ! 
Nought elfe are all th^t Ain'd Qn earth before ; 
Aja?, and gr«it Achilles, -^tr^ no mox^ I 



The only circamftape^ liab^ to objeftion is, the Leueadlapi^ or 
mfhite rock> which Arift^rchos thought improperly placed in the 
road to the realms of darknef^ ; b)it (replies Euftathius) this i^ 
only meant of a rock iftandi^ig on the extremities of the earth, 
9K & fock 09 which the laft rays of th^ fan &U. Racier ii^agines, 
that there is a further meaning in the expreffion : '' There is an 
'' iiland over-againft Acarnania, on the welt of I^ca» called 
*< Leucas^ from a white rock ftanding in it ; this rock was &moaf 
*' in antiquity^ becaufe lovers in defpair threw themfelves fixun 
*' the top of it into the ocean ; it was called tlfe Lover* s leap, and 
'/ being thus remarkable for th|e deaths of numbers of people* 
** Homer pkces it here." This is no ill explication: for a rock 
inay well be feigned to ibuid at the entrance of the region of 
death* by which fo many perfons had entered into it. 

Ovid* in his EpifUes* mentions this Leucadian rock« 
— — — — O you that love in vain* 
Fly hence* and feek the fair Leucadian main : 
. There (lands a rock from whofe impending fteep, 
Apollo's fane furveys the rolling deep ; 
There injur'd lovers* leaping from above* 
Their flames extinguifh* and forget to lore. P. 

Ver. 24.] His author may be thus exhibited, without mtttila* '*• 
lion: 

E'en Ajax* mighty warriour* is no more ; 

Ajax* of all the Greeks the nobleft name : 

Achilles only matcht the hero's fame. 

Him their fuperiour flill the dead confeft ; 

A mafter^ghoft, high towering o'er the reft : 
for who can endure the rhymes of the kft couplet of our ?Q^ 
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Yet ftill a maftcr-ghoft, the reft he aw'd, jj 
The reft ador'd him, tow'ring^as he trod ; 
Still at his fide is Ncftor^s fbh forvey'd. 
And lovM Patroclus ftill attends his (hade. 

New as they were to that infernal fhore. 
The Suitors ftopp'd, and gaz'd the hero o'cn 30 
When, moving flow, the regal form they viewed 
Of great Atrides : him in pomp purfu*d 
And Iblemn fednefs thro* the gloom of hell. 
The train of thofe who by jEgyfthus fell. 

O mighty chief! (Pelides thus began) 35 
Honoured by Jove above the lot of man ! 



Ver. 35. O mighty thief! {Pelides thttj iegan) Sec.] This ap- 
pean to be introdaced fomewhat onnatarally : Achilles had now 
been dead about ten years, and Agamemnon almoft as long ; it 
can therefore fcarce be reconciled to probability, to imagine that 
they (hould not have met before this time, and mntoally have 
fatisfied their curiofities, by relating their feveral ftories at fbme 
former interview: Dacier indeed remarks, that we are not to 
imagine this conference was held at the time when the Suitors 
defcended, but upon fome preceding occafion, immediately after 
the death of Agamemnon. If this be allowed, yet the obje^on 
remains, that the introdudlion is forced and unnatural, for then 
the defcent of Mercury and the (hades of the Suitors will be no 
reafon why this conference (hould be here repeated : for fo, neither 
Mercury nor the Suitors hear it. But Dacier is undoubtedly in 
an errour ; for ivpov in the original is the third perfon plural, ttnd 
abfolutely refers to Mercury and the (hades of the Suitors ; and 
therefore it follows that this conference happened at the time of 
their enterance. 

The (hades of the Suitors (obferves Dacier) when they are 
fummoned by Mercury out of the palace of Uly(res, emit a feeble 
plaintive, inarticulate found, r^i^^ct, ftrident : whereas Agamem- 
non^ and the (hades that have long been in the flatc of the dead^ 
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King of a hundred kings ! to whom refign'd 
The ftrongeft, bravcft, greatcft of mankind. 
Com'ft thou the firft, to view this dreary ftate ? 
And was the nobleft the firft mark of late ? 40 



ipeak articalately. I doubt not but Homer intended to ihew hy, 
the fonner defcription, that when the foul is (eparated from the 
organs of the body^ it ceaies to a6l after the fame liianner^ at 
while it was joined to it ; but how the dead recover theb voicet 
afterwards it is not eafy to underftand. In other refpefts Virgil 
paints after Homer. 

— — — . *< pars tollere vocem 

•' Exiguam : inceptus clamor fiuftratur hiantes." 
They raisM a feeble cry^ with trembling notes. 
Bat the weak voice deceived their gafping throats* 

But why ihould we fuppoie with Dacier^ that thefe (hades of the 
Suitors have loft the hculty of fpeaking ; I rather imagine, that 
the founds they uttered were figns of complaint and difcontent^ 
and proceeded not from an inability to (peak : after Patroclus was 
llain, he appears to Achilles> and fpeaks very articulately to him ; 
yet to expreis his forrow at his departure he ads like thefe fuitors : 
for Achilles 

Like a thin fmoke beholds the ipirit fly, - 

And hears a feeble, lamentable cry. 

Dacier conjedures, that the power of ipeech ceafes in the dead, 
till they are admitted into a ftate of reft ; but Patroclus is an in* 
ftance to the contrary in the Iliad, and Elpenor in the Odyifey, for 
they both (peak before their funeral rites are performed, and con* 
iequently before they enter into a ftate of repofe amongft^ the 
jhades of the happy. P. 

Yer. 38.] Much in the fame language is his Eflay on Man ; 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ftiin'd : 
The wifeft, brighteft, meaneft of mankind: 

a decifton, in my opinion, beyond meafure too haribj luid lUlYer 
jqpeatcd by jne but with forrow or U»( aQCOimt* 
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CoiidcmnM to pay tl^ great arrear fo foon^ 
The lot, which all lament, and none can ihun I 
Oh ! better hadft thou funk in Trojan ground. 
With all thy full-blown honours cover'd round I 
Then grateful Greece with fbreaming eyes might 
raife 41 

Hiftorick marbles to record thy praife : 
Thy praife eternal on the faithful flone 
Had with tranfhaiflive glories grac*d thy fbn. 
But heavier fates were deftin'd to attend : 
What man is happy, *till he knows his end ? ^^ 

O fon of Peleus ! greater than mankind ! 
(Thus Agamemnon's kingly fhade rejoinM) 
Thrice happy thou ! to prefs the martial plain 
Midft heaps of heroes in thy quarrel flain : 
In clouds of finoke, rais'd by the noble fray, 55 
Great and terrifick ev'n in death you lay. 
And deluges of blood fliowM round you ev*ry 
way. 

Ver. 41.] The rhymes might become faultlefs thusi 
Condemned to pay To foon the great arrear ; 
The lot> which none can 0ian, and all muji fear : 
but with lefs vigour of fentiment and expreilion. 
Ver. 44.] Shakfpere, Henry viii. iii. 2. 

And bears his blujhing honours thick upon him. 
Ver. 45.] Compare book i. verfc 305* 
Ver. 53.] Thus Ogilby, whom our poet evidently gives with 
improvement : 

Thou far from Greece fell'ft on the Trojan plain. 
Many on both fides in thy refcue Jlain* 
Yen 55.] He ihould have iftid, without ^ fipar49, whidk it* 
likely to miflead» 
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Nor ceas'd the ftrifc, 'till Jove himfelf opposed. 
And all in tempefts the dire evening clos'd. 
Then to the fleet we bore thy honour'd load, 60 
And decent on the funeral bed beftbw'd. 
Then uhguents f\^eet afad tepid ftreams we Ihed ; 7 
Tears flow'd from ev'ry eye, and o'er the dead V 
Each dipt the curling honours of his head. J 
Struck Jlt the news, thy azure mother came ; 65 
Th6 fea-greeii fiftefs waited on the danie : 
A voice of loud lament thro* all the main 
Was heard^ and terrour feiz'd the Grecian train 1 



In clouds of diift : 
as Chapman very well renders : 

— . — thy brave perTon lay 

Hid in a dufty whirlewinde. 
Ogilby has a couplet of great merit; and ^tthful as it is elegant i 

Whil'ft in a duftie whirl-wind thou did'ft lie ; 

Thy valour loft, forgot thy chivalrie. 

Ver. 56. Great and terrifick w'« in Jeafk} There is a very 
peculiar beauty in the verfification of Homer in this place : 

I'iie vroiAs lAtyoi lAtyaXurt fet the lal'genafs of the body of Achilles 
ftretched out upon the ground full before our eyes ; we fee him in 
the defcfiption ; the repetition forces it upon our obfervation, fo 
that the mind has time to dwell upon itj and admire the extent 
^ the limbs of that hero. fi 

80 Ovid, very finelyi of his ghoft, met. xiii. 442. 
Exit homo lati ruptd. 

Ver. 68, Terrour ftm^d the Grecian train.] TIms 

deferiptidki fumifhed Ariftarchus with another obje^ion to this 
book : he thought it improbable that the appearance of Thetis 

VoLiV; P 
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Back to their (hips the frighted h&A hU fli^ $ 
But N^fter f^ke, they liften'd ^ and obeyed, t^ 



9nd her fea-nyxnphs ihould terrify the whole Grecian army ; tk^ 
iiy in ahfwer, that all the ocean was in a great ebnmidiron at 
Thetis afcemled, or is Hbmcir (tx^fite it^ 

GfJVM'MI. — — — 

This aproar occafioned their fear ; the Greeks were igsoranrvf 
the caafe of it, and coniequently apprehended Ibtne dreadful 
event; this is erident, for Neflor ItpptkSH iMir ^okAthittiCik 
hy unfolding the reafon of the tumidts and (hewix^ theal thjt fi 
was occafioned by the afcent of Thetis. 

The reader has undouWdly obfervtd how excellently Homer 
fuilains his charafters ; Neftor is the wiieft man, both is the Hiad 
and OdyfTey : he has the experience of a very great age, and 
may therefore be fuppofed to be acquainted with all the Itaoff un- 
conunon appearances in nature : the poet accordingly deicribes 
him as the only perfon not afrkid in the Grecian stflhy ; there 
were others undoubtedly as brave as Neftor, but not one fb wife; 
his intrepidity is therefore to be iiAputed to his y^ifdom, not 
bravery ; and this fumifiics us with an excellent moral ; That 
'ignorance is ufually the fource of fear. 

The chara^er of Achilles is no left happily fap|»ort»d;'the 
fame love of glory is vifible in all he fpeaks> that diftinguiihed 
his charadcr through the Iliad : he IHll prefers a ihort life with 
' fam&9 before old ^e without it. 

The fentiment is truly heroick ; difhonouir is worfe thaSi dMlt» 
the happinefs or mifery of which is not to be ineafiMd b)rtiillbf 
but glory ; long life is but lengthened mort^ty, and thxff mi^o 
live the longed have but the fmaH privilege of creeping more 
Itifurely than others to their graves. P» 

Ver. 69.] Thefe villainous rhymes may be lUpcHfiSci «!hi^ : 
Back td their jihips our haft in ^ild'dijhitp ' 
Had fled ; but Neftor Jptaks, and all oiejf. ' 
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(ipfow old ^i^perience Neftor's coimfcl ipruigs» 
And long . viciffitudes of human.duBgs.) . 
•* Forbear your flight : feir Thetis from the main 
•* To mPHrn Achilles kads her assure tmitt/' '■ 
ArpiHs4 ths^ ft^nd the daughters of the dieep, j; 
Robe the& m hie&y:i)ly y^ils, sn4 rwnd th^ 

>f<eepf 
iUuRd tfe^, the Mufes, with alternate ftrain, 
Iri»y^i<»of€^rat»ng verfe, complain. 



Vcr. 73.] Thus Ogilby : 

His mother, with her fea-nyipphs in a train. 
Comes to lament her offspring from the fftain. 

ywr.77. Round the€y the Mufes ] It is impoffiMc (6b- 

fcrves Dacier) not to be ftruck with the noble fidtions of Homer 
in honour of Achilles ; every circumftance is great. A whole 
army is in jtears ; the Mufes celebrate his glory » a goddefs and 
her nymphs ennoble it with their prefence and lancienta^tions. At 
the funerals of other heroes, women and captives are the mourn- 
ers ; here the Mufes perfonally appear. Heaven ajid Earth, Men 
and Gods intereft themfelves in the obfequies of fo great an 
Hero 1 Yet from this place Ariftarchus draws an argument for re- 
jcdling this >book : Homer (fays he) no where elfe gives the 
number of the nine Mufes, iniinuating that their nun^r was not 
fixed in his age ; but Homer frequently invokes the Mufes, why 
then fhould he be ignorant of the nuniber : and if not ignorant 
' -of it» why might he not mention it ? Ariftarchus further addsj 
tiiat it is abfurd to imagine the body of Achilles could be pre- 
^rveA Seventeen days without burial ; but this may be a(c;ribed 
to the power of Thetis, who may eafily be (uppofed to preferve 
it* Befides, why may not the body be embalmed? and then 
there lesll be no occafion for a miracle, and the interpofition of a 
Goddefs : we muil rcrnqniKfr wjut.(he did to the bpdy of ^atro- 
cius in the^ti^d. P. 

P 2 
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Bach warlike Greek the moving niufick hears^ 
And iron*hearted heroes melt in tears. $0 

*Till fev'nteen nights and fcv'nteen days retum'd, 
All that was mortal or immortal moum'd. 
To flames we gave thee, the fucceeding day. 
And fatted fheep and fable oxen flay ; 
With oils and honey blaze th' augmented fires, Sj 
And like a God adorn'd, thy earthly part expires* 
Unnumber'd warriours round the bumkig (nle 
Urge the fleet courfer's or the racer's toil ; 
Thick clouds of dufl o'er ill the circle rife. 
And the mixM clamour thunders in the fkies. 90 
Soon as abfbrpt in all-embracing flame 
Sunk what was mortal of thy mighty name, 



Yet. 79.] Cliapman is more feithfiil and pathetic : 
And then, of all our army, not an eye 
Yon could have feene, undrown'd in mifery. 
NorlcfsOgilby: 

Thou could'ft not fee an cy of all were there. 
So fwcet, fo fad their notes, without a tear. 

Vcr. 86.] Or, more perfpicuoufly. 
In god'Uke rohes adorn'd — . 

Ver. 88.] The tranilator totally mifconceives his author, (not 
to cenfure the rbymts) who was only fpeaking of the funexalpio- 
cefHon of the nuar-dance round the pile : compare i£neid xi. l8i* 
Cgilby is not amifs : 

Both horie and foot, compleatly arm'd, furround 
The crackling ilames, whil'ft doleful cries refoand* 

Vcr. 89.] Thus ? with more fidelity : 

Thick clouds of circling duft innjohe thd ikies^ 
And mingled clamours 9 hud and kng^ arift^ 
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We then coUedl thy fiiowy bones, and plice 
With wines and unguents in a golden vafe, 
(The vafe to Thetis Bacchus gave of old, 9$ 
And Vulcan's art enrich'd the fculptur'd gold) 
There we thy relicks, great Achilles ! blend 
With dear Patroclus, the departed friend : 



Ven 97. Tifire *wi thy relicks ^ great Jckilles! bkud 
Wttb dear Patroclus y thy departed friendJ] 
Tills IS agreeable to the requeft made to Achilles by the ghoil of 
Patroclus, in the Iliad. 

Hear then ! and as in htc and love we join. 
Ah fafFer that my bones may reft with thine 1 
That golden urn thy Goddefi mother gave* 
May mix our aihes in one common grave ! 
It is likewife afferted by Homer, that the bones' of Andlochus 
were reported in the fame urn with thofe of Patroclus and 
Achilles ; where then is the peculiar honour paid to Patroclus, if 
Antiiochns was partaker of it ? The difference is, the bones of 
Achilles and Patroclus were mixed in the urn, thofe of Antilochiu 
lay (eparately. 

Homer adds, that the whole army raifed a monument to 
Achilles ; this is done according to his own injundions in the 
Ili^d, for fpea|cing of the tpmb of Patroclus, he thu^ proceeds | 
Meantime eredl the toipb with pious hands, 
A common ftrudlure on the humble fknds ; 
Hereafter Greece, fome nobler work may raife. 
And late pofterity record our praife. 
Achilles means, that when he is dead the Greeks fhould raife one 
common t^pnumcnt tQ himfelf and Patroclus, which we fee here 
effeaei P. 

Ver. 98.] I have reftored the emphatiqal reading of the frjt 
edition : the later give, 

•*«» -T* -^ -^ -^ /i&y departed Mend ; 
which arofe from an inelegant corrector. 

P3 
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In the fime urn a fcp'rate fpacc contidns 
Thy next beiov'd, Aritilochus' remains, t(A 

Now all the fons of warlike Greece fun^und 
Thy deftin'd tomb, and caft a mighty mound : 
High on fcbe fhore the growing hill v^e raife. 
That wide th* extended Ifcllefpont furv^ys j 
Where all, from age to age who pafs the coaft, 105 
May ppint Achilles' tomb, and hail the mighty 

ghoft. 
Thetis herfelf to all our peers proclaims 
Heroick prizes and exequial games ; 
The Gods affented ; and around thee lay 
Rich fpoils and gifts that blaz'd againft the day. 
Oft' have I feen with fblemn funeral games m 
Heroes and kings committed to the fkmes ; 
Slit ftrength of youth, or valour of the brave 
With nobler conteft ne'er renown'd a grave. 
Such were the games by azure Thetis giv'n, 115 
And fuch thy honours, oh belov'd of heav'n ! 
Dear to mankind thy fame furvives, nor fade; 
Its bloom eternal in the Stygian Ihades, 



Vcr, 107.] Dryden, at ^n. v. 149. 

The trumpet's clangor then the fe^ft proclaims, 
And all prepare for their appointed games. 

Cur poet, in Dunciad, ii. 17, 

And now the queen, to glad her fons, proclaims 
By herald hawkers high heroic ^«w/. 

Vcr. ill.] Thefc rhymes have too recently occurred. 
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But what to me avail my hoijours gone, 
Succeisful toils, and battles bravely won i up 
Doom'd by ftern Jove, at hot»e to end my lif?. 
By cuiil jEgyfthus, and a faithlefs wife ! 

Thiis liiey ; while Hermes o'er the dr^uy piaiist 
Led the fad nmnbers by Ulyfles ilain. 
On each majeftick form they caft a, view, 125 
And timorous pafs'd, and awfully withdrew* 
But Agamemnon, thro' the gloomy ihade. 
His antient hoft Amphimedon furvey'd ; 
Son o£ Melanthius ! (he began) O &y ! 
What caufe compcU'd fb many^ and {o gay, j 30^ 
To tread the downward, melancholy way ? 



Vcr. 119.] We may thus mend the rhymes : 
But what avails my race with honour run? 

Ver. 125.] His original here is grofsly mifreprefented by our 
tranilator. Homer fays, that '' as foon as the two chiefs^ Achilles 
" and Agamemnon, faw the fuitors, they were amazed, and went 
<« up to them*" But Chapman was our poet's blind guide on 
this occafion : 

"Whom now amaze invaded with the view. 
And made give backe. 

A^. .127^ But Agamemnon, thro* ibi gloomjf Jhade, 
His amtient bofi Amphimedon fur^v^^dS^ 
<Aa obje^ion has been raiCed againU this pa^ge, and it has been 
-thought ao abfurdity that Agamemnon ihould be the gueft of 
Amphimedon, and not of Ulyfles, when he came to make an 
«ddrefs to him, and was within Jiis territories. Didymus anf^ers, 
that this condud in Agamemnon was occafioned by the refnial of 
UlyfTes to zMl in the war of Troy : Agamemnon leiented his 
^enial^ and went to the houfe of Amphimejdoa. P. 
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Say, could one city yield a troop fb fair ? 
Were all thcfe partners of one native air ? 
Or did the rage of ftormy Neptune fweep 
Your lives at once, and whelm beneath the deepB 
Did nightly thieves, or pirates cruql bands, 136 
I)rench with your blood your pillaged country's 

fands ? 
Or well-defending fbme beleaguered wall. 
Say, for the publick did ye greatly fall ? 
Inform thy gueft ; for fiich I was of yore 140 
When our triumphant navies touch'd your (hore ; 
Forc'd a long month the wintry feas to hear, 
To move the great Ulyffes to the war. 



Vcr. 138.] Thus his author didlatcs ; 

Or fay, defending fqme beleaguerM wall. 
For ixjives and country did ye greatly fall ? 

Ver. 142. Forc'd a long month 

To move the great Vlyjfes to the ^war.^ 
It is not obvious why Ulyfles, who was a perfon of the greateft 
bravery, fhould be unwilling to engage in fuch an a<^on of glory* 
as the war of Troy : \yas it becaufe he forefaw that i^ would be 
a work of danger, (as Euflathius imagines) or was he dif&tisfied 
in the ground of it, which was only to revenge the rape of Helen, 
and nothing but a private injury ? The former is a reafon un- 
worthy of his heroick character, the latter is no more tl^ a con- 
jedure. It may pofiibly be a truer r^afon that he was unwilling 
to forfakc his wife, of whom he was very fond, and whom he 
newly had married ; but then it muft be allowed, that he prefers 
his love to his glory. Euflathius recites the manner how he wa; 
drawn to engage in the war of Troy : UlyflTeis, to deliver himfelf 
from the importunities of his friends to ailifl. Agamemnon, pre- 
tended madnefs, ^nd yoked two animals of a different kind to % 
plough, and began to work with diem ; Palamedes, who fofpeded 
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O king of men ! I faithful Ihall relate 
(RcplyM Amphimedon) our haplefe fate. 145 
Ulyffes abfent, our ambitious aim 
With rival loves purfu'd his royal dame : 
Her coy referve, and prudence mix'd with pride, 
pur comoGipn fuit nor granted, nor deny'd ; 



the impoftore, took his fon Tclcinachus, an in&nt, and laid Mm 
in the furrow before the plough ; UlyiTes turned afide not to hurt 
his child, and this difcovered the impofition. Ariftotle takes 
nodce of the great judgment of Homer in fupprcffing this inci- 
^t con9eming Ulyfles, it bemg unworthy of die bravery of ait 
hero: he |s proving, chap. viii. of his Poeticks, that all the 
a^ons of an hero's Ufe are not to be inferted in an epick poem, 
for the anions of the fame man are fo many and different, thiat 
we can never reduce them to unity : for this reafon Homer men- 
tions not all the adventures of Ulyflcs, but only fuch as have re- 
lation to the fubjed of the OdyiTey ; he knew that tMs counterfeit 
madnefs had no connexion either in truth or probability with the 
Abjea of his poem, and therefore he forbears the mention of it. 
Tht reader will underihmd the meaning of Ariftotle, if he con- 
fiders that the fubjed of ^e Odyfley is the ftory of a perfon who 
fuffers great calamities in the return to his country, before he 
cflahliibes himfelf ii^ i^ dqminions : now the counterfeited mad- 
nefs of yiyfle^ has no connexion with thefe fufferings, and con- 
feqoently is judicioufly omitted by Homer as foreign to the defign 
of the poem, and contrary to the unity of the adion. A detail 
of all the adventures of an hero's life is the province of hiftory ; 
the relation of one fingle, great, and furprifing adion, is the 
fobjed of epick poetry. P. 

Bad rhymes ! A corredion of Ogilby is neater and more w^ 
^sorate: 

^ month Mtf/fv at fea we, lingering, ftaid, 
£'er anxious prajf^rs Uljiffts could perfuade. 
Ver. 144.] Chapman has thefe rhymes : 
— — — — — — and will relate 

The truth, in whole forme, of our timel^/kfr^t 
^uftd PgiDx^ aiter him, whom I fhall not quote. 
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But cloiib with inward bate our deaths defignM ; 
Vcrs'd ia all arts of wily womankind, 151 

Her hand, laborious, in delufion, ipread 
A fpacious loom, and mix'd the various cfamd^ 
Ye peers ((he cry'd) who prcfe to gain my heart 
Where dead Ulyfles claims no more a part, 155 
Yet a (hort Ipace, yow rivtWiiit fulpend, 
'Till this funereal web my labours end : 
Ceaie, 'till to good Laertes I bequeath 
A taik of grief, his ornaments of death ; 
Left, when the Fates his royal aihes claim, itio 
The Grecian matrons taint my ipodeii &me ; 
^ould he, long honoured with fupreme com* 

mand. 
Want the !aft duties of a daughter's hand. 
The fi(3:ion pleasM : our genVous tain com** 

plies. 
Nor fraud miftrufts in virtue's fair diiguife. i6j 
The work (he ply'd ; but ftudious of delay. 
Each following night reversed the toils of day. 
Unheard, unfeen, three years her arts prevafl ; 
The fourth, her maid xeveal'd A' amazing 

tale. 
And fhow'd, as unperceiv'd we took our fland^ 
The backward labours of her faithl^ hand. 171 



Ver. I5f2.] TJbe jreador may compare the iEuae jKiflage lA 
book ii, verfe io3..«ad teokiXk. rctfc u6q. 
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FdrcM^ flie compleats it ; and before us lay 
The mingled web^ whofe gold and filver ray 
Dilplay'd the radiance of the night and day. 

JuA as Ihe finifliM her illuftrious toil, 175 

111 fortune ted Ulyffes to our ifle. 
Far in a lonely nook^ bcfide the fea, 
At an old fwineherd's rural lo^e he lay* 
Tinther his fon from £indy Pyle repairs, 
And i{)eedy lands^ and fecretly confers. tS4 

They plan our future ruin, and refoit 
Confed'rate^ to the city and the court. 
Firft came the ifon ; the fether next focceeds, 
Clad like a beggar^ whom Eumseus leads ; 

aMWoaoMe 

Vier. 1^4.] Perittps diis vtrk would be improved by mott 
ftt(fkmty,'tkvi^i 

— — -. whbfe gold and fxlvcr ray 

Seam*iiilfkeitst lamp of night> and orb of day: 

Shone like the queen of night, and lord of day. 
Ver. 175.] Or thus, for unexceptionaUe rhymes : 
Soon B8 the reft received her final hand. 
Fate brought Ulyfles to his native land. 

And yet, I fee, diefe rhymes have too recently occurred. 
Ver. 177.] Or as follows, for the fame reafon: . . 

Far at a lonely comer of the fields 
^ Swineherd's rural lodge the king tenceoTd* 
From Bylosfoon hefipw his fon repair^ 
Who fpeedy lands, and plots omr tuinthn* 
'l\ity from ihe Jecret amference x^ion^"^': 

kfi^fNtn ^ cdliduding rMyines ^re viciods ; ftnd'dmtt'piqftftMlI 
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Propt on a ftafF, deformM with age and care, i8j 
And hung with rags, that fluttered in the air. 
Who could Ulyflcs in that form behold ? 
ScornM by the young, forgotten by the old, 
111 us'd by all ! to ev*ry wrong refign'd. 
Patient he (xxffer^d with a conftant mind« 190 
But when, arifing in his wrath t'obey 
The will of Jove, he gave the vengeance way; 
The fcatter'd arms that hung: around the dome 
Careful he treafur'd in a private room : 
Then, to her fuitors bade his queen propofe 19; 
The archer's ftrifc ; the fource of future woes,' 



Vcr. 195. nen, to her Suitors hade his queen fropofe, &c.] Wc 
Kave already feen> that it was the contrivance of Penelope to pro- 
pofe the bow, to gun time to defer the marriage hour ; how then 
comes Amphimedon to afcribe it to the art of UlyiFds ? Eufbthint 
anfwers that Amphimedon is in ^n errour, and that though the 
contrivance wi^s froin Penelope, ye^ A|nphime4on co\ild not come 
to the knowledge of it ; and ftich ftratagems being agreeable to 
the charader of UlyiTes^ he imputes this adion to him rather than 
Penelope, 

It is impofTible not to take notice that Homer makes repetition 
after repetition : Agamemnon fpeaks the fame words as in the 
eleventh OdyiTcy : Amphimedon the fame as in the fecond ; and 
the whole account of the Suitors dellrudion is no more ^^ a 
recital of what the reader already knows. Was Homer tired at 
the end of his work, and would noi give himfelf the kbmir of 
invention ? I confefs we may lofe our appetite to fee the iame 
entertainment thus continually ferved up in the very fame manner, 
without fo much as a new garnifhment. I fear the words of 
UlyfTes may fometimes be applicable to Homer. 

And what fo tedious as a twice-told tale ? 
JBciides, this whole infernal interview is merely omajnental, which 
the Poet was at liberty to infert or omit a<;^r(Ua|; tQ his ja4g|iieiK» 
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And omen of our death ! In vain we drew 

The twanging ftring, and try'd the ftubborH 

' yew: 

To none it yields but great Ulyffes' hands ; 

In vain we threat ; Telemachus commands t too 

The bow he fnatchM, and in an inftant bent ; 

Thro' ev'ry ring the viftor arrow went. 



^Rg^thout breaking the thread of the principal a6tion ; it ought 
therefore be wiihed that he had fubitituted fome other incident in 
the room of it> and given a greater diverfity to the flory. If hj 
laying the (bene in hell, he d^figned to raife the wonder and 
ctuiofity of the reader (who cannot fail of having his attention 
awakened to fee a profped opened beyond the bounds of nature^ 
and to look into the flate of departed heroes) yet it muft be con« 
fefled that this deiign has already been fdly executed in the 
eleventh of the Odyfley. But the Poet feems to introduce the 
defbent for the information of the dead rather than the living ; 
Agamemnon is told how the Suitors were deftroyed by Ulyffes ; 
and Achilles how nobly the Greeks performed his funeral obfe- 
quies ; incidents that very little contribute to the ftory of the 
Odyfley. In fhort> the main a&ion ftands flill during this whole 
epifode^ which takes up almoft half the book> and the latter part 
•f the epifode prefents no new objed to amufe and entertain us. 
But^ 

— — — — — ** Cynthius aurem 

^ " VcUit" 

I betray my ownixrant of judgment, rather than difcover Homer's 
errours. I will only add, that the reader will be fully convinced 
that this whole epifode may be omitted, by obferving how well the 
ftory will be carried on with a regular connedtion by beginning 
the book with thefe words, 

or f iwu U €BroA»^ Kol/Cat, raxpt ^ uyfow uo»Io» &C. 

So that if I could in any part fubfcribe to the opinion of Ari- 
ftarchus for the reje^on of this book, it fhould be only for the 
former part of it, but I am perfuaded from the noblenefs of the 
veffei« th^t tl^ whole is genuine. P« 
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Fierce oti the threihold then in anns he ilood ; 1 
Pbur'd forth the darts, that thirfted £or our blood, > 
And frown'd before us, dreadful as aOod ! 205) 
Firft bleeds Antinous : thick the ihafts jrefouod; 
And heaps on heaps the wretdies ilrow tht 

ground; 
This way, and that, we turn, w« fly, we fidi; 
Some God affifted, ai^d unmanned us all : 
Ignoble cries precede the dying groans ; tip 

And batterM brains and blood befinear the £ti»Mk 

Thus, great Atrides ! thus UlyflGes drove 
The (hades thou ieeft, from yon' fair realms abow. 
Our mangled bodies now deform'd with gor?^ 
Cold and negk&ed, fpread the marble floor. ^i$ 
No friend to bathe our wounds ! or tears to ihisd 
Oe'r the pale corfe ! the honours of the dead. 



Ver. 205.] The latter daufe is mere interpolation, for tlic 
fcke of a rhyme ; which yet is vicious. Thus ? 

And, Jrowmng dreadful, dratus the fatal «wood. 

Ver. 214.] Ogilby, juft above : 

Aloud they groan, and fallingyfe^^r all ore 
With reeking blood, and brains, thi mmikfi^^r* 

Chapman, (aving his conceits, is very good : 

,«« — — but all in flood 

The pavement ftraight bluiht with our vital blojD^ • 
And thus our foules came here ; our bodies laid 
Neglefted in his roofes : no word convaid 
To^nyrfriend, to take us hopie anA give 
«Pi}r wounds fit b^kning ; ,nor let fach as live, 
JSiitQmbepi)r4Qaths.;^{id.rfi>f09iir.fortunas, {hM 
Thofe teares, and dea4.<46Vb .titot,«m>wjM |fa(|d/vi4« 
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Oh bleft Ulyfies (thus the kmg exprefl: 
His fudden rapture) in thy coi^rt bleft ! 
Not more thy wifdom, than her virtue (hin'd ; 220 
Not more thy patience, than her conftant mind, 
icarius* daughter, glory of the paft. 
And model to the future age, Ihall laft 2 
The Oods, to honour her fair fame, ihaU raife 
(Their great reward) a Poet in her praife. 22$ 
Not fiich, oh Tyndarus ! thy daughter's deed> 
.By whofe dire hand her king and hufband bled ; 
Her fhall the Mufe to infamy prolong, 
Example dread 1 and theme of tragick (brig t 
The general fex (hall fiiflfer in her fhame, tjo 
And ev'n the beft that bears a.woman's name. 

Thus in the regions of eternal ihade 
Conferred the mournful phantoms of the dead. 



Vftr. ijd.] Compare another exhibition of this fentimcnt in 
ttOok 3ti. Verfe 5 39. The original is alike in boA places. 

Ver. 232* Thus in the ngktu ef eternal JhadeJ] I think it will 
not be improper here to particularize itom whence antiquity raifed 
the iidions concerning hell« and the nature of it» as we have it 
in Diodorus Stculos. 

Pluto (obferves that author) was the firft that introduced the 
rites of ibpulture^ and other ceremonies beftowed on the dead : 
this is the reaibn why the antients imagined him to be the k&i^ 
of the dead. 

Rhadamanthtts is (aid to have been the moft juft man in the 
worldj he feverely puniflied robbers and other notorious oiFendecs, 
and from his fingdar reputation for integHty was feigned to be 
^e judge of the good, and bad after death; and for the fame 
T«a&n Minos was joined with him ia the fame digiuty. ^ 
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While from the town, Ulyfles, and his band^ 
Paft to Laertes* cultivated land. i| j 



tlomer t)orr(nAred hb fi^ons from Orpheus^ Orpheus from tU 
Egyptians : it was Orpheus who introduced the opinion of dM; 
pains of the damned, and of the Elyfian fields, and taught that 
the fouls of the dead were conducted by Mercuiy into the infisnal 
nianfions : (a proof that he was called ^^vxp^nismit before the days 
of Homer.) Diodorus proceeds, and mentions the beginning of 
this book, how Homer feigns that Mercury leads the (hades df th6 
dead by the ocean, the Leucadian rock, and the gates of die fun: 
a plain inflance that he looked upon this book as the genuine 
#ork of Homer. All thefe fables (continues Diodorus) are of 
Egyptian extrad ; by the ocean. Homer means Nilus ; by th^ 
gates of the fun, he means Heliopolis, a city facred to the 
fun ; the meadow into which the (hades are cotidit&ed^ denotes 
the pleafant meadows full of canes, adjoining to Memphis; and 
the dead are feigned to refide there, becaufe it was the genend 
burial-place amongft the Egyptians. Concerning Cocytos^ Ach€« 
ron, 8cc. the reader may confult the firil note upon the elevtedi - 
OdyiTey. 

Plutarch, in his trcatife of I(is andOfyrb, agrees with Dicklonfs' 
concerning the extradion of thefe fables from w£gypt, and men* 
tions at Memphis the gates of lamentation and oblivion ; that is, 
of Lethe, and Cocytus ; which being opened at the burial of the 
dead, give a doleful and groaning found. From hence they aie 
thus de(cribed by Homer in the tenth OdyiTey. 

And where (low rolling from the Stygian bed 

Cocytus' lamentable waters fpread. 

Where the dark rock o'erhangs th* infernal iake> 

And mingling dreams eternal murmurs make. 
Thefe obfervations give light to moft of Homer's fictions con- 
cerning hell, and (hew that his poetry is built upon the cuiioms 
of antiquity. 

Macrobius explains all thefe particulars after a different mannet : 
this folution fuppofes a ftate of pre-exiftence of the foul: '' If 
** (fays that author) to die, be the fame as to go to the infernal re- 
** gions ; to enjoy the fupemal, is then to live ; and therefore 
** before philofophy prevailed, the body itfelf was fuppofe^ to b^ 
** the infejrnal receptacle of the foul, into which fhe defcended as 
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The ground himfelf had purchas'd with his pain. 
And labour made the rugged foil a plain. 



*• into a priibn, from above ; this was thought the fepnlchre of 
" the fotily and the cave of Pluto. The river of oblivion denotes 
** the erroiir of the foul, whith forgets the majefty of the former 
^ ftate file enjoyed before ihe entered the body : Phlegethon^ the 
*' ardour of our defires, and flames of anger ; Acheron, all our 
" words and adtions that bring us into forrows ; fo likewife, Styx 
** implies oar hatred, Cocytus our grief and lamentation. Thus 
** alfo the punifhments in hell are verified upon earth : the vulture 
*• which preys upon the liver of Tityus, is the ftlng of a guilty 
** confciencci the ambitious man b the Sifyphus, who is eternafiy 
** afpiring, and yet always disappointed ; the avaritiotis man is 
•* the Tantalus, who ftarves amldft his plenty, ^r." 

By joining thefe two interpretation^ together, we have at once 
. tbe double pleafure of a beautiful &ble and inilrudive moral ; 
trom the whole we may colled, that although the antients were 
ignorant of the true nature of a future ftate, yet that they believed 
k, and expeded there would be punifhments and rewards in it. 
This note is of ufe to explain feveral paf&ges in the eleventh 
Odyflcy. P. 

Ogilby is very faithful : 

Amongfl themfelves fuch fad difcourfe they found 
In Pluto's difmal kingdoms under ground. 
But our Poet, whofe rhymes, by the by, are intolerable^ had his 
eyes on Chapman : 

— • — ^ •— earth's dark and injer-Uding Jhade\ 
Ver. 136. The ground bimjelfhad purchased with his pain. ] Eu- 
fiathius very well explains thefe words, in which the Greek may 
be confbued to fignify that Laertes had purchafed this place of 
retirement by his labour and induflry : but probably Homer in- 
tends to exprefs an allotment or portion of ground which was 
affigned Laertes by the publick, as a reward for his heroick 
labours in war, and bravery in conquering his enemies, like that 
mentioned in the Iliad. 

The Lycians grant a chofen fpace of ground* 

With woods^ with vineyards, and with harvgfl? crowi^'d. 
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There' ftdbd his thanfioii-6f the'fliilAl foft, 

With Uleful'bUiWlttgsHJuhd the te#ly><5tyuk'; 

Where the few iervants-that divide his care, 440 

Took their laborious reft, and homely fare-; 
^ And ohe* Sicilian itiatnin, Ald'ihd'figc, 

With coniftant duty tends his dnojopiog -age* 
' Hei-e' inbw ai-riyiti^, ' to' Ms' fufticV Band 

And .martial fbn, Ulyfle& gave command. m 
'Eftter the h6ufe, 'a-ftdof ttie brfiftly'fwirfe 

Seled the largeft to the* powVs divine. 
'Alone, 'iti\d xinattHrided, ' Ikt the 't)ry 

If yet I (hare the old man's memory : 

If thdfe 'difti eyes ckn' yfet Ui)^es'kric^, \ii^ 
.'(Their light and deareil objedl loag ago) 
^iNovsr * chahg'd with ' time, '\l^ith 'afcfencie, "tad 
with woe ? 

Then to his train he gives his fpear and YHiftld; 

The ftoiafe they enter ; arid he feeks the field, 



It may either be fo, or.Homer intending folely to paint the labo- 
rious life ot Laertes, added this circumflance of his encreafing hii 
niral cell W liis induAry,' as ai^ inftaiice of it ;' though 'the* hitter 
'fi ft&re'iuitible to the cKaraaer of a king. P. 

Here again our traiifiator, I apprehend, ptofits by Chapnum: 

, — — 7 — which with toile 

tie made a fweet and habitable foile. 

Vcr. 238. ] May the fhymes b^ fedrfefled thus ? 
The/enior's rural manfion there rhey'ytfiind, 
■ A lowlycbort, withnftfiil bnildirtgi^WiAid* 

*'Ver:isi.] J'ianiiot admirf 'Uisv^c'^'iKr'it is wiAwt 
authority from his originikl. 
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Thro* rows of .fliade with various fruitage 

■ ■ ■' ' ' » , . ■ • i.j: fill; .fli 

^Qrfjwn d, a5j 

And labour'd fcenes of richeft verdure rounds 
Nor aged Dplius, nor his.fbns were there^ 
Nor.ibrvants, ^bfeqt on.anpther care ; 
To feafch the woods for fets of flowVy thofri* 
^J3ffecii',.9f chard-bounds^ to jflrengthen anji adorn. 

•But all alone the hoary king he found ; 261 
fHiSiflaljit.poarfe, bi^t warmly wrapt around ; ^ 
'His heady that bow'd with niany a penfive care^ 
Jj^eflcJ'S with a jdoijble cap of goatlkiii hair 2 '^^ 

His buikins old, in former fervice torn, iStf 

♦jf i«- • . 1-. 'i ■ •- - . • . •- ■ ' . *. ' 

jBjIjt.wcJljepair'd; and gloves againft fhe fhprn* 



'. Y?*"". ?.^^' *^ -**• — * C/ww agaif^ the thorn. \ Cafauborl lii his 
yj^emajfct upon^Athenxus,. lib. xii. cap. 2. afHrms, that'antientljr 
, lleither the pSre^ks nor i\it Romans ever wore any covering "on 
, -their haiidSj; wli^h are now lifed fo univerially, that they ^re 
^wprti. by the meaneft p€ople; but this place is aii ini^ce of 
t.CJi£udx>n'8 miftaice :. it is true, Xenophon gives this pra^ice as an 
, argwnent of the luxury and delicacy of the Perfians, who fuifered 
^ no part pf, the body to be expofed to the airV but wore not irip} 
, mMf^^ <^<E ^^eri p^iifi^Af, *<»« i'dntluX^Sp? fx»<^*> "gloves upon their 
^ .^ bandsx and coverings on their very fingers." 'ftiny the Younger 

>iiientiona tlie fame cuftom amons:^ the Romans, Manus Illeme 
jnmfticU mufiiehantur ! ut ne cali quidem afperitas ulUmifiudiis temput 

trift^et. This then is the djfierence; the Perfians worethcfe 
^ . jui|id-€pverings out p^ ' effeminacy and delicacy ; whereas * in 
^ ^Greece they were ufed only out of neceifity, as a defence in 

rnnl kboar> at appears from Laertes, they being never men- 
. tioBed upon any other occafion, either in the Iliad or OdyfTey. 
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In this array the kingly gard'ner ftood. 

And cleared a plant, encumber'd with its wood. 



Ver. 267. In this amtf the kingly gar i^ntr ftooij 

And cleared a plants tnemmber^d imth its w§§d.J 
This is the firft appearance of Laertes, he is the very pitoit of 
melancholy ; hb drefs, his employ, and folitary life, all diftover 
a fixed forrow and contempt of the world. It has been a di^te 
whether we are to afcribe this retreat of Laertes to a mcaniiefi of 
fpirit, who forikkes his ftation, and is unequal to idveifity ; or 
to wifdom, and a noble negled of the pomp and fpleadooraf Ae 
world, by which he prefers a little rural retreat to dfi. the aagv- 
ficence of a palace, and a fmall garden ta all the dominions of a 
lung. Platarch feverely ceniures his condud : " A perfen (o5- 
'' ferves that writer) who waftes his age in bis bed, or in triWal 
*' affairs, makes himfelf an objed of contempt, as Homer teaches 
** by the examples of Neftor and Laertes : Neftor, by engt^g 
*' in the war of Troy, obtained the utmoft veneration ; while 
** Laertes, who abandoned himfelf to folitade, was defpifed imi- 
*' verfally." I am unwilling to fubfcribe to this obfervatioo, 
being of opinion that the filent virtues of a good man in iblitode 
are more amiable than all the noify honours of a6tive life. The 
pidurc of Laertes is undoubtedly drawn very naturally ; a tender 
father is afHided for the lofs of a brave and beloved fen ; this 
bitter ingredient gives a difrelifh to all the vanities of life ; he is 
deprived of an objeft that 'he valued above the world, he there- 
fore neglects it as having nothing worthy of his cares, and aban- 
dons it for privacy and tranquillity. Menedemus in Terence is 
the very copy of Laertes in Homer ; an initance that he thought 
Homer's an exadl reprefentation of human nature ; and the ap- 
plaufe with which t^at Comedy was received, fhews that all Rome 
was of the fame judgment. Sorrow loves to be alone, rather 
feeks for amufements than buiinefs and glory ; and it may perhaps 
be true, that it fhews more greatnefs of foul to reiign a kingdom 
than to conquer it. Pride, ambition, and guilty paflions have 
raifed many to the top of human glory ; but it evidences that a 
perfon is not influenced by vicious fentiments, who knows how 
to moderate his defires, and is able to retire front the fplendonr 
of a crown into obfcurity. Tully mentions the manner of life in 
Laertes, without condemnation ; the pUce is to be found in his 
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Beneath a neighboring tree, the chief divine 
GazM o'er his fire, retracing ev'ry line, 279 

The ruins of himfelf ! now worn away 
With age, yet ftill majeftick in decay ! 
Sadden his eyes released their wat'ry ftore ; 
The much enduring man could bear no more. 
DoubtRil he flood,, if inflant to embrace 275 
His aged limbs, to kifs his revVend face. 
With eager tran{port to difclofe the whole, 
Aiid pour at once the torrent of his foul. — 
Not fa: his judgment takes the winding way 
Of queftion diftant, and of foft effay ; 28* 



dto Major, where he fpeaks of the Innocent amufements of old 
age» and illuftrates his afiertions by the example of Laertes. 
Homirus Luertem lenimtem defideriumt quod capiehat i Jilio^ coUnttm 
^^grmrn li fteratrantemfacit. But Tolly xniftakes Homer, for Laertes 
is not fbimd dunging his ground.* 

Perhaps inftead of Xir^i^ila, he read wrfi^^ila, as it is ofed in 
- the' feventeenth OdyiFey . 

— — — 'O^ovSO* TtfAtt^ iuy» xevpv^tylff. 
Or perhaps he quoted by memory. I will only add, that Tully 
in his retirement at.Tu/culum, ufed to write to his friends, that 
he there led the life of Laertes : and Tully was too fenfible of his 
own worth, to fpeak any thing to the difparagement of it. P. 

Ver. 271.] This elegant couplft is the reprefentative of the 
following verie in his original : 

Worn down with age ; deep fbrrows in his foul ! 

Ver. 275.] Thefe rhymes are in Chapman ; by whofe verfioa 
at this paflage the reader would not be gratified. 

Ver. 279. Not fo: bis judgment takes the nvinding ov/z^.] It 
has been objeded, that Ulyfles here a^s contrary to filial piety, 
and permits a tender £ither to continue in his forrows, when it was 

Q-3 



Mo^l ifentlk Aie^od's on wtJai: £^' efe^Io^s'f 
And moves the {drrowi, to enfiihd^ tHcf pfs: 
Then, to Ki'sfiife WitK beatiA'g heirt he'Hmii;; 
And with" a tender pleafaintr^ rd^ro^e$ : «ft^ 




a| 



ifTP-flnf -t? 



in his power immediately to malcc; him nappy, by a o^ov^rj of 
his perfon; they likewife condemn the ju^oyna. mei, which Hwli 
puts intQ.tJie fliou^th of U^yfft^. i .Jt.n^pft bp.a,IlpYgi ^^t thcA 
words are freijuently ufed by die roct in a Bad fenfe, and fignijy 
beart-'WounJing, or reprdachful'words ; but here they. ire" ndt fo t$ 
^e underflood ; they oyly. imply, th^t Uljjffs Jblampd Laertu oat H^^ 
iendernefs for taking no more care of hh per/on : this is not a le- 
proachy but the language of. fondneik. and affediion : or perhaps 
the Poet meant to exprefs that this enquiry raifed images of forrow 
m the foul' of Laertes, and lA/oumied his heart by iiaming-;che loS 
Ulyfles. Euftathius folves the former objcdHon by faying th^ 
Ulyifes delayed the difcovery, left the fuddehnefs of joy fhould 
prove fatal to Laertes. But Homer undoubtedly paints according 
to nature ; Ulyfles burfts into tears at the fight of has &ther> yet 
reftrains them, and tries if after twenty years abfence he was 
known by him ; this delay raifes the reader's curiofity, makes 
him, as it were,,, prefent at the interview, at^d impatient to hear 
the.fflanper of the, difcovery : b^fides;, this procedure excellentljp. 
agree&.,yijji the generial char^ifter of; Ulyfles, who is upon all 
emergenci.Qif.m^er of ills paflipns, {^nd remarkably fpr diigu^ 
and an artful, diiRmulation.;. this difguife has a y^ry ji^ppyefe^ 
^,thi!^place,,it,ji9lfls,us in a p^a^ng fufpe^ce, ani makes us wait 
with attention to fee the iflfue of the interview. . ^ , P. 

There ^s^gjrea^ elegance .ip this, couplet : l?i^,^for ^the , |ollowing 
there. i5 no authority, in Homer.; ^.jid.our traiiflator feems to have 
conftru6led it from^Dacier: ff II VQulut ^yoir pour U)i moment^. 
** pWir derefveilier un peu fa douleury afn He lui ren'Jre ehfitiefa 
*^ ^oi^ phis fen^U:* 



Ver. :^3 J. ] TiMj\ OS^y'j.T"^ P^^ ^?P? *^J?i%jPI?lS rhymes 
Who digging rouni a plant, hung "do wii ' '** * 



When to his father thus u lyfles faid. 



wn his btaa\ 



Bpftis^xsw> HOJfi^.E^'s <PDX^S,E/Y. ^^y 

Qre^it. i^ ijUy, %iU, ojj. fetjher !, gr^^t. t|hy, t^jl,^ 

Thjf filviadrw'4^ viKi.?yafdp weU.thy a^ 4edl^r?>' 
The 9Ji,y« gr§?o,. blye % ^n^ P?«4^ P9?r^ f^ , 
Aijiw?^ 9J?i? §mp<iy %oJ; 9^?apfis thy Q^re. ,91^- 
Oa evVy plop,^ ^nd t;j[ee tjhy c?!;?^ are flipvy^i^ 
Nothing np-gfeipjod^ b^^ tlpjyfelf ^lo^e^ 
Forgive np«, f^t^eij, if tl\\§ fa^ult \ \[zp\^i 
Age fq ^dlvawM «iay fowe ip^MlgCA^ce cjaiip. 25^ 
Not fo? tby flplh, I d(e?j?fi thy lord \inlpfli, ; 
Np/ fp^iks tjiy ^rij\ a meaii 01; fe^-v^e ipjiftd ; 
I.I^d a monarch in that princely air. 
The fa^Rp $hy ?i%e0, if ^he f^pie % pare ; 



Ver. 290.] Ogilby renders, not ill for Kis age; 

( ^ pjan^> IIP. igrtrfw^ pjive, y^^ poi: j^ap 
But both in pnk an(^ ^e well^order'd ^re. 

Ver. 292.] This part of the fpeech is executed in the httt 
m,ifjktr of pur great trani^tor^ with' a fimjpUci^x ^4 g^^f S> ^\ 
cannot be excee^led. 

Ver. 298. / read a monarch in that princely air,"] The words 
in the Greek are not without obicnrity, and Euftathius explains 
tljcm two ways ; they may either fignify, that Laertes appears to 
fie a perlbn of fuck diftin^ion that h^ oug:ht*to liye .W|]th more 
delicacy and dignity, viz. to hathel and after h due refaft to Jleef tn 
ftate ; or they imply, that Laertes fhews the dignity of a king in 
his perfon^ who comes from the batji, and dines in fcite* UlyiTes 
cannot compare Laertes to a king, who is fr^fh /irQQi i]»Q bath and 
dreft royally, for he tells us^ he is covered wi^/wje^ «nd dufl; 
he therefore means ^lat his perfonage is noble* and Vil^ a king« 
that therefore he ought to Eve like a kingr with tsS^^ to his 
/ood^dns >batb, JUid toioduis^ ^W^h^Sf^^'^^f^^ 
refreihment. \* 

f3L4 
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Soft deep, fair garments, and the joys of wine, 500 
Thefe arc the rights of age, and fhould be thine. 
Who then thy mafter, fay? and whofe the land 
Sp drefs'd and managed by thy flcilful hand ? 
But chief, oh tell me ! (what I queflion moft) 
Is this the far-fam'd Ithacenfian coafl ? 305 

For fo reported the firfl man I view'd, 
(Some furly iflander, of manners rude) 
Nor farther conference vouchfaPd to ftay ; 
Heedlefs he whiftlM, and purfu'd his way. 
But thou ! whpm years have taught to updcr- 
fland, jio 

Humanely hear, and anfwer my demand : 
A friend I feek, a wife one and a brave. 
Say, lives he yet, or moulders in the grave ? 
Time was (my fortunes then were at the beft) 
When at my houfe I lodg'd this foreign gueft ; 
He faid, from Ithaca's fair ifle he came, 316 

And old Laertes was his father's name^ 



Vcr. 307.] There is want of accuracy an4 of arrangement in 
the fe^en verfcs following, of which { ihall fubjoin a lit^ 
tra^ilation : 

Scarce found in mind ; who ventured not to telj 
The things I afkt, nor my enquiries hear 
About my friend, if yet he live and breathe. 
Or now lie dead in manfions of the grave • 
{iear then attentive what I fay to thee. 
Ver. 309.] Our tranflator was mindful of the foUowing UnCj, 
^hich, I think, is Dryden's : 

And 'wbifihd, as he wcnt» far 'want of thought^ 
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To him, whatever to a gueft is owM 

I paid,^ and holpitable gifts beftow'd ; 

To him fev'n talents of pure ore I told, 320 

Twelve cloaks, twelve vefts, twelve tunicks ftMF 

with gold, 
A bowl, that rich with pblilh'd filver flames. 
And, fkiird in female works, four lovely dames. 

At this the father, with a father's fears : 
(ttis venerable eyes bedimm'd with tears.) 315 
This is the land ; but ah ! thy gifts are loft. 
For godlefs men, and rude, poflefs the coaft : 
Sunk is the glory of this once fam'd ihore ! 
Thy antient friend, oh ftrangcr, is no more ! 
Full recompenee thy bounty elfe had borne ; 330 
For ev'ry good man yields a juft return : 
So civil rights demand ; and who begins 
The track of friendfhip, not purfuing, fins. 



Ver. 322.] Thus his original : 

A bowl> that rich with flowers of filver flames. 

Vcr. 326.] Thcfc inaccurate rhTiiies are in Ogilby : 
Thoa art a ftranger fure to this our eoafi. 
Thou alk*ft fuch queftions : all thy gifts are loft* 

Ver. 328.] Thefe three couplets give a very incorreft refem- 
blance of his author: and the laft^ if intelUgible, and taken 
according to it's grammatical conilru£lion> contradidb the fenti- 
inent of Homer. The fubjoined attempt is literal : 

Thee^ hadft thou found him fUll in Ithaca, 

With grateful gifts and hofpitable love 

He IukI difiniiii'd, as prior &yours daim'd. « 



But tell me^ firaiifer, be the tnidl.coafGfli» 
What years; Ikava cxreled fiacft! tdiou lbir*fl tkqiL 

Vhzt hapfefs: gueft, alas ^ for ever gocia!; 
Wretch that he was ! and that 1 am Ir uof fbn I 
If cfKf man ta mifcipy wa& beroy 
^Tvnsi his ta {uBkSy aad 'tis, mine to momn i 
Far from bia frkiids, and* fi-om his Aadve 

He Uei a prey to iiionfters c^ the main, ; 
Or lavage beafts bi( mangled reliques^ tear. 
Or foreammg vttlturw fcatter thro' the air : 
Nor could his mother funVal unguents ihed i 
Nor wailM his lather p*er th' untimely dead ; 349 
Nor his fad confbrt, on th? n%oum^ hier, 
Seal'd his cold eyes, or dropM a tender tear ! 
But tell me, who thou art? and what thy 



race ? 



Thy town, thy parents, and thy native place ? 
Or if a merchant in purfuit of gaip, 350 

What port received thy vefTel from the po^iJii 
Or com'ft thou (ingle, or attend thy train ? 



:! 



Ver. 544.3 HcWws k fkithfa!, and wiH feve to point out the 
iknatiwis of our poet : 

Neither his father nor his mother by. 

To wind him, and to ihed tears o'er his bed. 

Nor yet Ms mife weeping to clofc has ^yts 
WUffkatt)tlK b«Qows4^ mito«be dead. 



Then di\iS^ ffefe" fcm Ptotn Myh^ I (mi€i 
My patid* tfrfei^*^? Ep<»il!tis my nUiSt.^ 
Not Vulgar bbW ; frdtii ApMtfas th« fengr sij 
Of VdlfpG^on'g fc^ii fifie, I fpVklgV 
S6Ki« dSdv^ffe' EfeSWoii from' SJfcani'a Kdre 
Our wand'ring courfe, and drove ui ^ your 

flibf e : 
]fr«f fi-bftS (he f <yWri, an teifr fc'^ifdritfed bay 
RclievM our ^c^'d v6ifel frbto tthe fea. 3^^ 
Five yjajg hSVt tireld* fitfetf thefe ffjr^* ^tirffe'i 



Vcr. 353. — — — ^rem jify^as I cami.] Ulyflcs is incx^ 
hauitible in his fidlions ; he here accommodates the names of per- 
fUtti fihd places to his fortunes : Alybds is fuppdftd fo be a city 
of Italy^ afterwards called Metapontium. It is placed by others 
in Thrace. It. is her^ introduced to denote the wanderings o/ 
Ulyfles by the Tea, or oXd : the wor4 Aphidas denotes his gene« 
rofity, which Jpares notltttg tbWiJrdi Ms fiiehds. He feigns hin- 
fclf^ to be the granttfbn of tToXt;«T5/A4;>, to rfepr^fehl the multitude 
& fits i(lilf^ieiti|ki Ids Mat is St^eritn^, frbfai miit^i !lki§ hfok 
Wti SrioiJfi^S^, !^b% if'i^i to fhHw At HS^^i mt 11 hfts bM 
«M!&A11 Ms'dil^eAVai^s;^ win ^ijffe t6i6 i» mmt^fTtiiff^ 
iSisL^MbtfAf^^mlek. Sujiiithiitr. f. 

^niygiltey; 

— — — — — from Alyhas I came. 
As Si6ijy k paft ; zferiius my )iam. 
Vcr. 355.] So t Kapmajfi : 

•_ -2. -^ li^ ■■:l. ^^\o j^p/«j. 
f A A P«ypcftolr, the M616fflaA /f/iig^. 
Ver.jfe.] pi&iisAdr^k'riif^(i: 

Kecei<u^*(d'6\ir ve'flel from the 'waihy''*uiay. 
Ver. 361.] Or thus, from the (ame objedion: 
f itfe'ciYcimg yekw/fM&y8ur i<^^^ 
My country left» their annual courfe have fft. 
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Pro|pVous he failM, with dexfcr auguries. 
And all the wing'd good omens of the ikies. 3*4 
Well hop*d we, then, to meet on this fair Oiore, 
Whom heav'n, alas ! decreed to meet no more. 
Quick thro* the father's heart thefe' accents 

ran; 
Grief feiz'd at once, and wrapt up all the man ; 
Deep from his foul he figh'd, and forrowing ipread 
A cloud of aflies on his hoary head. 370 

Trembling with agonies of ftrong delight 
Stood the great fen, heart-wounded with thc^ 

fight: 



Ver. 368.] Better^ perhaps^ more dofely ta his anthor's lan- 
guage: 

Grief clouds at once and nuraps np all the man. 

Ver. 369. — — — and firrtywing fpread 
A cloud of ajhes on bis hoary Jbead.] 
This was a common pradlice among the antient orientals, in token 
of the extremity,|pf forrow ; it was ufed among the Hebrews as 
well as Greeks; thus Ezek. xxvii. 30. TJbey pall caft duft upm 
their heads. Job ii. 12. They rent every one his mantle, and 
fprinkled duft upon their heads. Thus alfo Achilles, in the eighteenth' 
of the Iliad ; 

His purple garments, and his golden hair$, 
Thofe he deforms in dull, and thefe he tears. 

Homer calls it wnv al^a^otaaetv, which does not mean that Laertes 
threw glowing embers on his head, for he was in his garden, 
where fuch afhes were not to be found, but he means iifat, or dry 
duft, fuch as arifes from fubilances confumed by fire, or refemblihg 
afhes. Euftathius. P. 

Ver. 371. Trembling nmth agonies , &c.] The Greek expreffion 
is remarkable^ 
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'He- ran, he feizM him with a ftri^ embracei 
With thoufand kiffes wandcr'd o'er his face, 
lyl am he ; oh father rife ! behold. i . 375 

, Thy font, with twenty winters now grown 6ld ; 
Thy fon, fo long defir'd, fb long detained, 
:Rcftor'd, and breathing in his native land : 



•— — — afa fitm.^ Si oi vSn ■ . 

ApfCV fAM' «ptfTV>]/i — — — 

A Jharp Jenjktioh Jtruck his noftrils. Eulbithius judges, that the 
meaning is, that Ulyfles perceived himfelf ready to borft mto 
tears ; a kind of a pricking iharp fenration being felt in the 
noftrils before the eruption of tears. Cafaubon more fiitly explains 
it ; he dbferves that all violent paffions caufe a ieniktion ui ^e 
noftrils, arifmg from the ebullition of the (pirits, which mount 
toward the brain ; and endeavouring to free themfelves from re- 
ftraint, find a vent by the noftril, and crouding through it^ dilate 
it in their pafTage ; this is evident from animals, and the nobler 
kinds of them, as the bull, the horfe, the lion, whofe noftrils 
always dilate when moved to anger. A iimilar expreffion i^fbnnd 
' in the firft Idyllium of Theocritus. 

He fpeaks of the anger of the God Pan, but it is applicable to 
all violence of paflion. Ariftotle (obferves Dacier) quotes this 
verfe as applied by Homer to exprefs anger, cap. 8. of his morals 
to Nicomachus, but he is evidently in an errour ; for there is here 
no mention of anger: he undoubtedly trufted to his memory, 
it being forrow ariiing from filial tendemefs which moves UlyiTes. 
Dacier, P. 

This couplet ftands thus in his original : 

His A)ul was rous'd ; and through his noftrils now 
Ran (harp fenfation, as he view'd his fire. 
And this, I fincefee^ is. the very expreftion employed by our 
annotator. 

* Ver. 377.] The following verfe will fuit the rhyipe : 
Sec thy dear fon, long-wifti*d, before tliec ftand. , 



IiiB/iljin:3 



^8 «PJ!f:E4t's PiPOrje^S^. .,w»»HWI'. 

Tljefc'floodsjpf :fpw«Wyobiroy»fe w<t^! 
Tl)o»aigcance)i&coi»ple»t;>tJ]« Hmnrtrn'm, 
<gtretch 'di tii our; {lalace, i hy, thdejbapdsi lieii^n, 

«« (Ifiiiitthjth^jart) IP maB^ftitbee,nwne»** 
■ Lo here; the 4wcauul (i>e'Criea).»CfiiY*d.0f^jriu]c, 
The fcar indented, .^jjjje.jji/ky boar, 385 

When by thyfelf and by Anticlea lent. 
To old Autolycus*s reakns I went. 
. ;5ret,>y, ijnQtJier . ^jp thy o%ii^g IfPflyW, ; 
/Tbe^iev^ral; trees. you gave-me^g^ago, 
,Whil9,3yet,.a cliild, thefeif^^}^sl^<^v%^fi^1pj^(^, 
jfihsiA trod thy: footfteps .with .uae(|aaLpace ; , $91 



r\t " hm I III t 9 {mi ytj 



Wkikjet q child ——i ' '' ■ 

fTbe^wxtrcl^ia ihe. original is .«rpt*^o?, .which ^ignj^cs ^^^^^J^g 
hey: Homer ufes it to exprefs fhe, age^.w^i^n pAit of, a phly&ih 
fimplicity Ulyffcs alked his fether to grant him fuch tfcesi Such 

.r^^Vi^/ls .qre viery nayiral in .chilciren> and we fee (jfays jPac^er). the 




,jnuflti)e allowed, that no. Poet ever follpwed nature fo faitfefully as 

, Homer. Virgil perhaps jias reached his nobleft' eleyatigns and 

. fubUmities, "but there is a greater variety of natural incide^its, 

more cxaft pidlures of human jife in Homer than in all other 

Poets. Some painters excel in the bdkinefs oif their figures, and 

|cnow how to draw a Hero or a God, but are lefs hajppy in lower 

fubjeds ; but Homer draws univer&lly, and is excellent upon all 

occaiions; he paints- tji& Urgeft figures,. a)f /the leiiftti fketches^ 

equally natural, and with equal beauty. ^P. 

Ver; 3^i(.] :Xhi|ij3«gjtiful.Jlin€i,ijtJiofe fiipra I^q^wr^^JMif from 

Virgil; 
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To ev*iy^pbilt iri^drBeras wcreime, 
Well^pte§s^-yau<'t<riiPits nature^aiidiits name^ 
^h4tc**rmy chMihffaiwy «& bellowed,; ' 
T<«i^lte-p8*f^tfr«s^bowiiig 'With iUieirpe^^ 

And ten, that red >9^tbbl«^i9§ii^las£gkiui^d;4^ 

Of vari^tts^ vkxes^iehftttkenibeganrta hbm^ 
A futtrfe'vifilfigel^whtn'theJifearsif^ - 

ift^t%4ehahe figtls Whi£liialjkiki^id0ufataidDc- 

Their fefcWe Weight 4ioimore ;fihis»anin©alooc 
8tkt>jkJrt:%kn,'tottfld the l<Dv'd\ IffljrfTesrithrowa ; 
kc?'ftihts;*e-fink8,^ whhtiiiightyjpysiopprefl:: 
"* Vlyfles cfeil^^Mtei td his- ^a^ger teakft. . /j^bs 
Scx^iias¥ettt*niii(g^Kfd'n^hi^it^feat, - 
And hi^^breath }ettgthb»6^^ndi las jpuHfes: beat; 

' ^'^' -iv-r fc-k* ft^iturquc patrtm-ndn ^feffibua 04111$': 
WWle^'tiPmy better ^iwii'Afetolu&Jittng, . . 
And, with unequal paces, tnpt along. Dr t b e k^ 

Vcr. 392.] Ogilby'sTerfronof^hii^pairage is full: 
' Whfei 1/ ft hoy, with thee went up and down. 
Their fevcral wimes thou told'ft me one by one : . 

but ourpoet was •thinking on 'Miltoni Par.. I'Ofi,,yii. 493* 

— — the reft are numberlpfs; 

And tkoH,their natures know'ft> and gaV'ft; them J 
i Vcr. 394.] Thns,Pgilby : . 

Of every fort you fome on me hffio^^d^ 
Which fcafonable fhowcrs with frait diA-te/ 
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Yes, I believe (he cries) almighty Jove 1 409 
Heav'n rules us yet, and Gods there are above. 
'Tis (b— the Suitors for their wrongs have paid-^ 
But what ihall guard us, if the town invade ? 
If, while the news thro* ev'ry city flies. 
All Ithaca and Cephalenia rife ? 

To this UlyfTes. As the Gods fhall plea& 4i{ 
Be all the reft ; and £bt thy foul at eafe. 
Hafte to the cottage by this orchard fide, 

< Apd take the banquet which our cares provide : 
Therie wait thy faithful band ojf rural friends. 
And there the young Telemachus attends. 429 
: Thus having faid, they tracM the garden o'er, 
And floopbg enter'd at the lowly door. 
The fwains and young Telemachus they found. 
The vidim portionM, and the goblet crown'd. 
The hoary king, his old Sicilian maid 425 

Perfum'd and wafli'd, and gorgeoufly arrayM. 
Pallas attending gives his frame to ihine 
With awful port, and majefty divine ; 
His gazing fon admires the god-like grace, 

' And air celeftial dawning o'er his face. 430 



Ver 42^.] So Chapman, whom our poet had ia view: 
_ _ — — — — and royally arraid 
The old king was, by bis Sicilian maid: 
for thus their original : 

Meanwhile, great-fouPd Laertes in his houfe 
Wafht and anointed his Sicilian maid. 
And a fair cloak threw round. 
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What God, he cry'd, my father's form improves ? 
How high hfe treads, and how enlargM he moves ? 
Oh ! would to all the deathlefs pow'rs oil high, 
Pallas and Jove, and him who gilds the Iky 1 
(Reply'd the king elated with his praife) 435 
My ftrength were ftill, as once in better days : 
When* the bold Cephalens the leaguer form'd. 
And proud Ncricus trembled ab I ftorm'd. 
Such were I now, not abfent from your deed 
When the laft fun beheld the Suitors bleed, 44^ 



Ver. 4j8. -<4W prouJ Nericus trembled aPlftorm^d,^ t doobt 
not but thp reader has obferved, that Laertes ufes the very turn 
of language and manner of felf-commendation fo remarkable in 
kimoft all the fpeeches of Neftor : this is to be afcribed to the 
natuxe of. old age in general^ which loves u little to boafii and . 
relates the exploits of youth with the utmoft {atis&£lion; or a^ 
Horicc drfcribe? it, 

r— " Laudator temppris afti ::^ . 

*' Se puero" r— . :: _ . 

I will only add,' that the reafoh why Homer defcribes Laertes 
enlarged with ftrength and.majefty by Minerya; is to reconcile 
the future ftory to probability ; Laertes ads the hero, engages at 
the head of his friends, and kills theleader of his enemies ; this 
might appear to be an exploit too great for a. weak old man 
wafted away with forrows:. the Poet therefore knowing that he 
had loft his natural vigour through age, fupplies the'defed with 
preternatural ftrength, and by this method renders him equal to 
hia future adion. P. 

He found this ignorant mode of pronunciation in Chapman : 
Of ftrong iVmoii— . ; , 

Ogilby is blamelefs in this refpedl : 

— -^ — • Would Jove, Phoebus, and Pallas makt 
Me fttch as when I Nericus did take. 

VOL.V. R 
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This acm had aided yoprs ; thf$ ba^id be^pwn \ 
Qijr flpqrs with death, and puih'd t^ %jg^fpr 1 

Nor had the fire beefi icpVf tis froxr^ the ibp. J 
They coniinun'4 thus ; syhile hoQo^YVdrfl bent 

their way «4 

Thp fwai(is, fatigued with l^urs qf the day| 
Dolius the 6jft, the venerable maa^ 
And next hi§ fens, a loug fi^cceediug traiij,. 
For due refedion to the bsovjr'r they pam^, 
Caird by the carefiil old ^ic^ian dame, 449 

Who nurs'd the children, and novy teuj^ ^ 

fire; 
They fee their Lord, they gaze, and they adnairf* 
On chairs and beds in order feated round. 
They (hare the gladfome board ; the roofs rc^ 

found. 
While thus Ulyffes to his antient friend ; ^^ 
^' Forbear ypur wonder, and the feaft attend; 



I I ...; 

Vcr. 443'] Thus his author dilates : 

The fire's exploits had joy'd his confcious foo. 

Ver. 450. ff'.bo nursed the children y and now tends the J^reJ^ We 
are not to imagine that this Sicilian was the wife of DoUus; 
Homer gives her the title of mother to his children, becaufe fhc 
had the cari; of their education; for be adds, n atpieu; Tfifi, (he 
was their nurfe, not their mother. Dader. P. 

Ver. 454.] This unauthorjfed interpoktion of iiie rotfi rtr 
lound flicks to the kit fand of our traniktpr. I ihould fuppofe 
this not to be lefs than the twentieth time of i|^ ^qi^^qiint inta 
bis iervice to accommodate tbe rhyme. 
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" The rites have waited long.'* The chief 

Commands 
Their loves iii vain ; old Dolius fpreads his hand*, 
Springs to his matter with a warm enibrace^ 
And fiiAens kifies on his hands and face ; 
Then thus broke out. Oh long, oh daily 

mournM ! ^ 

Beyond our hopcs^ and to our wifli, retUrtiM ! 
Coadudted fore by heav'n ! for heav'n alone T 
Could work this wonder : welcome to thy own ! V 
And joys and happinefs attend thy throne ! 464^ 
Who knows thy bleft, thy wifli'd return ? oh fay, 1 
To the chafte queen fliall we the news cdnVey ? V 
Or hears (he, and with bleilings loads the day ? 3 

Difmifs that care, for to the royal bride 
Already is it known ; the king reply'd, 
And ftraight refum'd his feat : while round him 

bows 476 

Each faithful youth, and breathes out ardent 

vows: ; 

Then all beneath their father take their place, 
Rank'd by their ages, and the banquet grace. 
^ Now flying Fame the fwift report had iprcad 
Thro* all the city, of the Suitors dead. 475 



Vor.^ 472.] Ckapmoa is faithful : 

Irileft t2Lm th# ^omt9 of Dolius ; and ^aint 
Went over with their fethcrs entertainc ; 
Welcom'd^ (hooke hands. 
R % 
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In throngs they rife, and to the palace crowd ; 
Their fighs were many, and the tumult loud. 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of {lain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain, 479] 
The reft in (hips are wafted o'er the main. 
Then lad in council all the feniors late. 
Frequent and full, affembled to debate. 
Amid the circle firft Eupithes rofe. 
Big was his eye with tears, his heart with woes: 
The bold Antinous was his age's pride, 48J 

The firft who by Ulyffes' arrow dy'd. 
Down his wan cheek the trickling torrent ran. 
As mixing words with fighs, he thus began. 
Great deeds, oh friends ! this wond'rous man 
has wrought, 489 

And mighty bleflings to his country brought. 
With Ihips he parted and a num'rous train, 
Thofe, and their Ihips he bury'd in the main. 
Now he returns, and firft eflays his hand 
In the beft blood of all his native land. 



Vcr. 480. Thi reft in Jhips are rafted 6*er the main,'] To un- 
derfbmd this, we ipuft remember that many of the Suitors came 
from the neighbouring iflands, Samos, Zacynthus, &c, and there- 
fore they arc (aid to be tranfported by fea, to be bnrted in their 
native countries : this cuftom prevailed over all the oriental world : 
but there may be a particular reafon why this is done by the 
Ithacans ; they might intend to raife thofe feveral iflands to en- 
gage againil Uly^Tesj and draw them to arms by fuch moving 
ipedlacles. Dacimr. p. 
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Hafte then, and ere to neighboring Pyle he flies ' 
Or facred Elis, to procure fupplies ; 496 j 

Arife (or ye for ever fall) arife ! 
Shame to this age, and all that ftiall (ucceed ! 
If unreveng*d your fons and brothers bleed. 
Prove that we live, by vengeance on his head. 
Or fink at once forgotten with the dead. 501 

Here ceas'd he, but indignant tears let fall 
Spoke when he ceas'd : dumb ibrmw touch'd 

them all. 
When from the palace to the wond'ring throng 
Sage Medon came, and Phemius came along ; 505 
(Reftlefs and early fleep's foft bands they broke) 
And Medon firft th' aflembled chiefs befpoke. 

Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land. 
Who deem this a£t the work of mortal hand : 



Ver. 497.] Our tranflator had probably in his memory on this 
occafion a line of Paradife Loft, i. 330. 

Awake, arife ; or he for tver falVn* 
Vcr. 501,] ThusOgilby: 

Bot with grief loaden fmk into my grave. 
Ver. 502.] This couplet is an elegant amplification on the 
following verfe of his author : 

He, weeping, fpake, and pity fciz'd the Greeks. 
'The reader will recoiled a line of Cowley's : 
Words that weep, and tears that fpeak. 
Ver. 508. Hear me, ye peers and elders of the land.] There is 
^at art in the fpeeches of Medon and Euphites : Euphitcs iaid 
that Ulyffes had flain the braveft of the Greeks ; Medon allows, 
it, but adds, that it was done by the will of the Gods: the coa* 

R 3 
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As o'er the I^aps of death Uljfles ftrode, 510 
Tbefe eyes, tbeic eyes beheid a preient God, 
Who now before him,, now befide him flood. 
Fought aa he fought, and n^rk'd his way? with 

l^ood: 
In yaia old Mentor's formi the God bety'd 7 
*Twas beav'n that flruck, and heav'n was>on his 

iide. 51} 

A fiiddeft horrour all th* af^fembly fhook. 
When flowly rifing, Halitherfes (poke :* 



fequenc^ therefore is, that, to fight againd Ulyf!es upon thb 
BOGOunt, 16 to fight agaiaft.the Qodi^ J^opUbes applioato-the^ 
revenge, Me4on to their fears ; Eupides iheds tears to inoYtf tbw" 
comp^on, Medon intimidates them by averring that the affiftance 
of th^ Gods was vifiblc on the fide of Ulyfles. Tlie pedbns 
likewife whom Homer employe to plead againft Eupithes ar^iwjl 
chofen; Halitherfes is a prophet, Medon an herald, and both 
perfons efleemed facred by their- office* ; this is the reafon why 
the Greeks are faid to be drack with awe at their appeaiance^ 
Pacier, &c. P, 

Ver. 514.] Dry den, in his Ale:iander*s feaft : 
A dragon's fiery form hly*d the god. 

Ver. 517. — Halitherfes jpake,] The fpeech of Medon 

had a good efFeft upon the audience ; for Homer addsi that the 
whole aflfembly grew afraid ; Halitherfes perceived it> and fecondi 
it. He infills upon a new head of perfuafioa, and fots forth. tte 
jaftice of the late action of UlyfiTes : the Suitors were ilain (fays 
he) for their crimes, and you are guilty for not reflraining theif 
outrages ; and then to deter them from their prefent defigns, he 
rcprefents their danger in engaging againft their king. From 
thefe fpeeches (obferves EuHathius) Homer draws the probability 
of the futurp part of the flory ; he divides the enemy, and wint 
over alm6ft\half of their numbers; whereas, had they proceeded 
linanimoufly, Ulyfles muft necdTarily have perifhed by thci^ 
power. 
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(ttev'retvS arid' wJfe, who'fe tditiptclienfiie \^6^ 
At once the preferff ahd <hfe Mute knew) 
Mis t6b' ^e fiithe/s hfeaV .' from' yoti proeeed' 520 
The ills ]^e nroUrn ; y6ttr 6wn the guiK/ deed. 
Ye gave yotir forts, your fewlefs tons the reih*, 
(Oft wai^ii^d by Mentor and niyfelf hi viia) 
Atf afefem htero*s bed thfey fought to* foil, 
Arirabfeni hero's \^ealth tfaey marfe their fydHK: 
fihmodVate riot, and intemp*rate lu^ f 526 

Th* oflferice was great, the puni(hment \(^as juft. 
Weigh thieri my cotinfels in an equal icife. 
Nor ru^' to rain. Jiiftice \^ill* pi*6viil. 

riis iWbdVate Words^ fotiAe- better mfiild^ ^V- 

ftiade : 53i> 

^Fhfey part, and jbiri him ; btittliientimberftiay^d; 



It U obfenrable, that though Phemius acco&lpanies M^on, 
yet he is filent ; the reafon is^ he as it were fpeaks by the moiith 
of Medon^ he was witnefs to the affiftance of heaven cm the pan 
of Ulyfles, and approves and confirms by his prefenee the truth 
of his teftiinony. It is thus on the ftage> where th< whole Choma 
was annciently fuppofed to fpeak by the mOUth of their Prioloctito]*. 
Diuier, &c. P'. 

V^r . 51 8f. ] Ogilby is rid* amifs : 

For only hd fore-(k% this rifing ftortn. 

And gx'avely thus theif judgrocrits did inform. 

Ver. 530.] This difagrces with the repirefentation of hii 
author, as Svill appear from a literal verfion : 

. He fpake ; and more than half, loud (houting, roTe ; . 
Though numbers ftaid unmov'd, ndr heard well-pieas'd' 
His counfels, bat Eupithes* words approv'd j' 
And foon Tuiht oat to gird their annonf on, 
R4 
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They ftorm, they fhout, with hafty frenzy fir'd, 
And fecond all Eupithes* rage infpir'd. 
They cafe their limbs in brals ; to arms they run ; 
The broad eflfulgence blaases in the fun. 53 j 

Before the city, and in ample plain. 
They meet : Eupithes heads the frantick train. 
Fierce for his fon, he breathes his threats in air; 
Fate hears them not, and Death attends him 
there, 539 

This paft on earth, while in the realms above 
Minerva thus to cloud-compelling Jove. - 
May I prefume to fearch thy fecret foul ? 
Oh pow'r fupreme, oh ruler of the whole ! 
Say, haft thou doom'd to this divided ftate 
Or peaceful amity, or ftern debate ? 545' 

beclare thy purpofe ; for thy will is fate. 

Ver. 541. Minerva thus to chud-compeUing Jo'veJ^ Homer, to 
give importance to the concluiive aftion of his poem, introduces 
Jupiter and Minerva in debate about the event of it. At the be- 
ginning of the OdyfTey he defcribes the Gods in confulcation for 
the re-eftablilhment of UlyiTes : in the conclufion of It, wc fee 
Jupiter himfelf rewarding the virtue and bravery of UlyiTes, and 
decreeing him to reign in peace and tranquillity. This is carried 
on with great judgment: we are fully fatisfied that the afUon of 
the Odyfley is compleated in the happinefs of the hero, when wc 
hear Jupiter giving his fandlion to it. Befides, it leaves a noble 
image of the greatnefs of Ulyfles, and of the whole ftory of the 
Odyffey, upon the reader's mind, when we fee it is of fuch 
weight as to engage Jupiter in its favour. Thus in imitation of 
Homer, toward the conclufion of the iEneid, Virgil defcribes 
Jupiter and Juno in debate concerning the decifive a^on between 
^urnus and iEneas. P, 

y^^* S450 O*^ author docs but change Chapman*! cxprcffion ; 
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Is not thy thought my own ? (the God replies 
Who rolls the thunder o*er the vaulted fkies) 
Hath not long fince thy knowing foul decreed/ 
The chiefs return fhould make the guilty 
bleed ? 550 

*Tis done, and at thy will the Fates fucceed* , 
Yet hear the iflue : fince UlyfTes' hand 
Has flain the Suitors, heav'n fhall blefs the land* 
None now the kindred of th' unjufl fhall own ; 
Forgot the flaughter'd brother, and the fon : 55J 
Each future day increafe of wealth fhall bring, 
And o'er the pafl. Oblivion flretch her wing. 



— — — — — or both parts combine 
In peaceful friendjhip f 

Ver. 552.] Since Vlyjfes* band 

Hasjlain the Suitors, bea'v^n Jhall blefs tbe land,^ 
The deiign of the Odyfley is to ihcw virtue rewarded, and vice 
puniihed ; here to introduce this ad of juitice with the greater 
folemnity, Jupiter is reprefented giving his aflent to it : *' Let 
*' there be peace (iays that Deity) but let juilice be done, and 
*' the guilty puniihed ;" the reader muft neceflarily be fatisfisd 
with the equity of the caufe of Ulyfles, when he hears Jupiter 
Jumfelf dirediing in it. Beiides, this condud of Homer prefentt 
us with an excellent moral ; it fhews us that the Deity is the go-, 
vemour of human affairs, and arbiter of peace and war ; as he 
direds, the fcenes of blood are opened or clofed, and the words 
of Homer, ^o( y htMuro PhtA^ may be applied to the Odyfley as 
well as the Iliad. P. 

Ver. 557O It is not improbable, that this fublime imagery 
inight receive it's origin from the phrafeology of Hobbes : 

Which to confirm, Obli<vion I'll fend 
Of former a6ts the image to defiu:e. 



Le»g fhiXt Ulyffes in: his 6n«()if e rtft^ 
Hfe pcoplcf bleffirtg, by his^ fieiople bleft. 5J9 

Left aH be pcacfc— Me faid, «id gaYc tht itoA 
Tfrat fcimfe the J^at^ ; tfe farr^on of tft* Gc<i: 
Aiid prompt to execute th* eternal frtff, 
Ddfccttdcd f%flas frtiat A' 6lyttif*te Kiff. 

Now fat Ulyflfe* at the- i^r al ffeaft. 
Titer ragtf of hiiffger a'«d of tWrfl: r^dftf <^ 
T(j watch the fcfe a* tniftf fpy hift feiit : 

A fon* of ttdHvis on the irieflage \ve6t. 
Stood' in tfie way, arid at a glknee befcteltf 
The foe approach, enibattrd on tfee* fieftl. ff^ 
With backward ftep fee tetftftns to the bow V, 
And tells th^news. They arm with all their pow*r. 
Four friends alone Ulyffes* caufe ertibraee. 
And fix were all the fbns of DoHus* rSice : 



Vcr- 559-] Thefc tlfreg veifel-aitf dneto thd tranilatdr biilf. 
Vcr;565.] Thw? forabettcirhym^: 
. . Tht/erce defire of* thlrft' atid hongif f r ftji?, 

f* \Ai<i" the Poet confolidates in narrative the ftiort command of 

tJlyffts and the reply of the (on of Delias. 
Ver. 568.] Or thus? 

• !• and at a glance deJcrU^ 

Th' approaehing^fot in martial ordiT rifi. 
Ogilby has the- fame vicious rhymes below: 

When all in complete fteel the king behdd. 
Through open gates he draws into l\it field. 
. Ytr. 572'. Pour friends alont Ulyjes* cdufe emirace^] Tfie Poet 
tells us thc^exia'nurtbferof the party of* Ulyffe's, which coflfMRTd 
of ten perfons under? the diit^ew ofD^ftki^i liaelrtes, anfd UlyfTcs : 
how many were undesr' BopitheSl i* urtteettatn,' wife therefore are at 
liberty to fuppofe them more or lefs fuperiour in number ; Medon 
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Old Dolins too his ruftcd arms put on ; 
And, ftill more old, in arms, Lacrtcs^ fhone. jtj 
Trembling with warmth, the hoary heroes ftand, 
And braxen panoply invefts the band. 
The opening gates at once their war display : 
Fierce they ruife forth : Ufyffes lead!s^ the way. 
That moment joins them with cekfldal aid^, 5$^ 
In Mentor's form^ the Jove-defcendted m^ : 
The fufPring hero felt his patient breaft 
Swell with new joy, and thus his fim- addireft. 

Behdd,^ Tefcmachus ! (nor fear the fight) 5^4 
The brave embattFd ; the grim front of fight I 
The valiant with the valiant rauA contend: 
Shame not the line whentre glorious youdefceiwl. 
Wide o'er t^ world, their martial £une was 

ipread ^ 
Regard thyfelf, the Eving and the dead, 589 



and Halithcrfes had withdrawn almoft half of his ai&ftants; and 
by that method reduced the enemy to a greater equality : it is •/ 
probable that they had no very extraordinary inequality, for the > 
onfet is fo fudden, tluu the friends of the dead Suitors could not 
iave time to embody ; befidesj it appears fh)m the fixteenth 
Qdyffey*. that of the whole band of Suitors, twelve only were 
Ithacans, the refi.came from the adjacent iflands, and therefore 
none of their friends could as yet be arrived to affift Eupithes, 
and confequenily this party confifted folely of Ithacans, and were " 
not perhaps greatly fuperiour to Ulyflcs. This obfervation like- 
wife ifbmifhes us with a reafon why the enemy was fo eafily de- 
feated, by fo (mall a body of men as engaged for Ulyfles,. P. 
Tcr. 5«5.] Paradife Loft, vi. 236. 

*— — open when, and when to clofe 

The ridges-of-^rwjrwjr. 
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Thy eyes, great father ! on this battle caft. 
Shall learn from me Penelope was chafte. 

So fpoke Telemachus : the gallant boy 
Good old Laertes heard with panting joy ; 
And, Bleft ! thrice bleft this happy day ! he cries, 
The day that fhows me, ere I clofe my eyes, 595 
A fon and grandfbn of th' Arcefian name 
Strive for fair Virtue, and conteft for Fame ! 

Then thus Minerva in Laertes* ear : 
Son of Arcefius, revVend warriour, hear ! 
Jove and Jove's daughter firft implore in pray'r. 
Then whirling high, difcharge thy lance in air. 601 
She faid, infufing courage with the word. 
Jove and Jove's daughter then the chief implored, 
And whirling high, difinift the lance in air, ' 
Full at Eupithes drove the deathful fpear : 605 



Vcr. 590.] This is very ill done in every refpedl, Ogilby is 
good and faithful : 

Dear father, you fliall fee, 

I neither (hall diftionour them, nor thee. 
Chapman too and Hobbes are preferable to the couplet be- 
fore us. 

Ver. 605. Full at Eufitbes dronjc the deathful Jpear,"] Euftathios 
calls this an admirable incident, or change of fortune in favour 
of Ulyffes. The fon of Antinous is flain by the fon of Laertes, 
and the father of Antinous by the father of Ulyflcs. Wc now 
fee Ulyffes happy in his wife, his fon, and his father ; viflorious 
over his enemies, and his fubjeds fubmitting to his authority; 
and therefore the adtion is now compleat, and terminates with 
the Odyffey. P. 

Ogilby has rhymes here iimilarly inaccurate. 
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Tljc brafs-cheek'd lielmet opens to the wound ; 
He falls, earth thunders, and his arms refound. 

Before the father and the conquVing fbn 
Heaps rufh on heaps ; they fight, they drop, they 

run. 
Now by the fword and now the jav'lin fall 61^ 
The rebel race, and death had fwallow'd all ; 
But from on high the blue-ey'd virgin cry'd ; 
Her awful voice detained the headlong tide. 
•* Forbear ye nations ! your mad hands forbear 
" From mutual (laughter: Peace defcends to 

** fpare/' 6x5 

Fear fhook the nations : at the voice divine 
They drop their jav'lins, and their rage refign. 
All fcatter^d round their glittVing weapons lie ; 
Some fall to earth, and fome confus'dly fly^ 
With dreadful fhouts Ulyfles pour'd along, 620 
Swift as an eagle, as an eagle flrong. 
But Jove's red arm the burning thunder aims ; 
Before Minerva (hot the livid flames ; 
Blazing they fell, and at her feet expired : 624. 
Then flopt the Goddefs, trembled^ and retired. 



Vcr. 608.] Ogilby, on whom our Poet caft an eye, is more 

In.roftit Ulyfles and his vallanty^/r. 
And at them with their fwords, and javelins run. 
Ver. 619.] What is the purport of this line? If intended of 
die njneaponst it is fupcrfluous ; if of the men, the former claufe is 
4eftitute of authority. . 



i- 
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I maft not condade withoat declaring oar mntnal ikdsfiifiioi 
in Mr. Pope's acceptance of oar beft endeavoan, whidi knr^ 
contributed at leaft to his more fpeedy execution of this gfttf 
undertaking. If ever my name be numbered with the learned* I 
mufl afcribe it to his fiiendfhip> in tranfmittmg it to pofterity hf 
a participation in his labours. May the ienfe I have of this, and 
other infhmces of that fnend(hip> be known as long as his naair' 
will caufe mine to laft : and may I to this end be permitted, at 
the conclufion of a work which is a kind of n^onnment of hit 
partiality to me, to place the following lines> as an infciipdoa 
memorial of it. 
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T ET vulgar fouls triumphal arches raife, 
'^^ Or fpeaking marbles to record their praifc ; 
And picture (to the voice of Fame unknown} [a j 
The mimick feature on the breathing ftone : 
Mere mortals ! fubjeft to Death's total fway, 
Reptiles of earth* and beings of a day ! [b] 

' 'Tis thine, on evVy heart to'grave thy praifc, 
A monument which Worth alone can raife : 
Sure to furvive, when Time (hall whelm in duft 
The arch, the marble, and the mimick buft : 
Nor 'till the volumes of th* expanded fky [c] 
Blaze in one flame, (halt thou and Homer die : 
Then fink together, in the world's laft fires, 
What heaven created, and what heav'n infpires. 

If aught on earth, when once this breath is fled. 
With human tranfport touch the mighty dead : 
Shakefpear, rejoice ! his hand thy page refines ; 
Now ev'ry fcene with native brightnefs fhines ; 
Juft to thy fame, he gives thy genuine thought ; 
So TuUy publifli'd what Lucretius wrote ; 



[a] In the fame ftrain Virgil, Geo. iii. 34. 

Stabunt ct Parii lapides, fftrantia figna : 
and ^neid, vL 848. 

Excudcnt alii Jpirantia mollius tera. 

Credo equidem, et vi'vos ducent de marmore *vultut. 

[b] Pope's Iliad, v. 537. 

And mortal man ! a Wretch of humble birth, 
A jhort4i'v*d reptile in the duft of earth, 

[c] An elegant figure, derived probably fromEfaiah, xxxiv. 4. 
•* And the hea'uens fhall be rolled together as a fcrolL^* So too 
Revelations, vi. 14. Akin to which are the etfa«Tv;(a» atdi^ of 
Bofipides, and the Q\v(B<iem irXaxt« of Lycophron. 

VOI..V. S 
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Pnin*d by his care, thy laurels loftier grov^. 
And bloom afrerti on thy immortal brow. 

Thus when thy draughts, O Raphael ! time inVades^ 
And the bold figure from the canvafs fades^ 
A rival hand recalls' from every part 
Some latent grace, and equals art vsrith art : 
Tranfported we furvey the dubious ftrife^ 
While each fair image ftarts again to life* 

How long, untun*d, had Homer's facred lyre 
Jarr'd gratmg difcord, alUextinft his fire ? 
This you beheld ; and taught by heaven to fing, 
Caird the loud mufick from the founding firing ; 
Now wak'd from flumbcrs of three thouiand years> 
Once more Achilles in, dread pomp appears, 
Tow*rs o'er the field of death ; as fierce he turns. 
Keen flaih his arms, and all the hero burns ; 
With martial ftalk, and more than mortal might. 
He ftrides along, and meets the Gods in fight :. 
Then the pale Titans, chain'd on burning floors. 
Start at the din that rends th' infernal fhores ; 
Tremble the tow'rs of heav'n, Earth rocks her coafts. 
And gloomy Pluto fhakes with all his ghofts. 
To ev'ry theme refponds thy various lay ; 
Here rolls a torrent, there meanders play ; 
Sonorous as the ftorm thy numbers rife, 
Tofs the wild waves, and thunder in the flcies; 
Or fofter than a yielding virgin's figh, 
The gentle breezes breathe away and die. 
Thus, like- the radiant God who (beds the day, 
You paint the vale, or gild the azure way ; 
And while with ev'ry theme the verfe complies. 
Sink without grOvcling, without raflmeft rife. [l>J 



Jd] EfTay on Man, iv. 378. 

1 fall with dignity, with temper rife. 



Proceed, gttit BM\ aWake tH* HkifecJhiwis-llKh^i' [fe^l 
Be ours all Hoiti^r ! ftill Ulyfles M^: 
How long* that Hera, by liniKlifiirHahdi; 
Strlpt of his i^hksf a Bbggar, trod otlt lahJs'i - 

Such as he watidcr*d o'er his iiatiVe ddaft,* 
Shrunk by the wand, and all thfe w^rriour Ibri f 
O'er his FrtTotrfh (km a bark o^ wrtttkles fpikiAi^^y 
Old age difgrae'd the hbndur^ of His h«rf: 
Kor lor^i; yi.bis heavy eye-ball fliin'd 
Xnc glance divine, forth-beaming from the mind. 
But you like Pallas, ev'ry^limb infold 
With royal robes> and bid him fliine in gold ; 
^Touch'd by your hand^ his mkrily frame impfovei 
"With grace divine^ and likd a'GoJ he Inoves^ 

Ev'n It tfie meaneft of the Mufcs train^ 
inflam'd by thee, attempt a nobler ftnm)' 
Advent'rous waken the Maeonian lyre, 
^un'd by yotir hand, and fing as you infpire 2 
So arm'd by great Achilles for the fight, 
Patroclus conquer*d in Achilles' right : 
Like theirs, our Friendfliip ! and I boaft my nimd 
To thine united— For thy Friendship's Fame* 

This labour paft, of heav'nly fubjedls fin^ 
While hov'ring angels liften on the wing, [g] 

[b] Gray, In his Elegy : 

Or fwalCd to extacy the living lyre: 
from Lucretius^ ii. 41 3. who is exquifitely happy : 
Ac Mufea meky per chordas organici quae 
Mobilibus digitis expergefaSa figurant. 

[f] Compare Odyfley xiii. 496—502. and xvi. 186*— 190. 
[o] Pope's St. Cecilia : 

And Angels lean from heav*n to hear. 
* Odyffey, lib. xvi, 
S 2 
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To hear from earth ftich heart-felt raptures rife. 
As, when they fing, fufpended hold the (kies : 
Or nobly rifing in fair Virtue's caufcf 
From thy own Life tnutfcribe th' unerring laws : 
Teach a bad world beneath her fway to bend; 
To verfe like thine fierce lavages attend, [h] 
And men more fierce : when Orpheus tunes the lay^ 
4£v*n fiends relenting hear their rage away, [i] 

W. BROOME. 



(h] Wbdibr-Foreft^ vcr. 45, 

To foFvagi beafts and lavage laws a prey. 
And kings mmrt furioms and fnttri tban they* 

|i] Pope in the Ode jnft quoted: 

And giddy fiiftloni h$m imaj^ tteir r4^ 
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By Mr. POPE. 



I Cannot difmifs this work without a few obferva-i 
tions on the true charafter and flyle ef it. Who- 
ever reads the Odyflcy wth an eye to die Iliad^ 
expedbing to find it of the fame chara&er, or of the 
fame fort of Ipirit, will be grievoufly deceived, and 
err againft the firft principle of criticilm, which is to 
confider the nature of the piece, and the intent of 
its authon The Odyffey is a moral and political 
work, inftruftive to all degrees of men, and filled 
with images, examples and precepts of civil and 
domeftick life. Homer is here a pcrfon 

*^ Qui didicit, patriae quid debeat, & quid amicis, 
^* Quo fit amorc parens^ quo /rater amandus, & 
*^ bofpes: [a] 



[a] Who Haowa the 4uty of all ranks of men^ 

And what we oiye our country^ par^nts^ friends. 

RotCOMlfON. 

His page with wifer rules of life is fTaught> 
Than tho(e which Grantor and Chryiippns taught. 

EoiToa^ 
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«^ Qui quid fit fulcrum^ quid turpe^ quid utUe^ 
«^ quid»^/f, 

" Plenius & jndiuf Chfy^pp fip <?nin«9rc dicit." 
The Odyffcy is the reverfe of the ffiad, in moraly 
JuhjeHy manner and ^/^; to which it has no fort of 
relation^ but as the ftoiy happens to follow in order 
of time, and as fome (jf jhc j^gie pf rfons arc aftors 
in it. Yet from this ihcidciital connexion many have 
been mifled to regard it as a continuation or fecond 
part, and thence to expedt a parity of charaftcr in- 
€P9$ft<nt ynt\k itt pature. \ 

. |t is 0Q WQoder that the common reader flioidd 
fljj^ iptp th^ mift^ket [«] wh^ fp great a critick as 
l^Qnginys fi^m3. not wholly free from it; althoqgh 
lKb$it he has ftid has hpen generally utiderftood ta 
IHipprt a ky,^tv cenfiire of the Qdyffey than it yeally 
l^e^ if w^ cpnfider th^ occafion on which it is intro- 
f|i)cpd, aqd the pirpumilapces to which it is confined. 

^^ The Odyflcy (%5 he) [c] is an inftance, how 
f < (latifTf^ it is to ^ great genius, when it begins to 

[9] It is r^tb^r ^ niftake in oar poet, qnderibndii^g Lon^;!^ 
nu8*s word, with pth^r ^ranflators ^^d edi^OiCs, «<r*^y«, in it's 
primary fignificationi as an Epilogue, or conclufion, of tbf Iliad : 
whereas the rhetorician means the funeral orationy as it were, of 
tbe heroes, whofe deaths $^ repQx:4^ ^1^ the Iliad ; becaufe the 
Epilogue was that part of an oration appropriated to the exciting 
of commiferatioii %xA the tender paffions : iee QuintiHan, p. 915* 
im. Ed. BurQ^a^i. 

[c] Our poet, from an ignorance of the original Greek, has 
tranflated Boikau : his verfion, however, gives bftt a very infipid 
and n^e^e ^refentation of his author ; who is uncommonly 
,{|>kii4id. in didlion, grand in thought, and happy in figur«| 
ihroughout the paflage. 
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** grow old ai>d decline, to delight itfclf in narrations 
*^ and fabler. For, that Homer compofcd th^ 
** Odyflcy after the Iliad, many proofs may be given, 
*' &c. From hence in my judgment it proceeds, 
*' that as the Iliad was written while his ffirit was in 
*^ its greateft vigour, the whole ftrudure of that 
** work is dramatick and full of adion i whereas thp 
*^ greyer part of the Odyffey is employed in narra- 
** tion, which is the tafte of old age : fo that in this 
*' latter piece we may compare him to the letting 
*^ fun, which has ftill the fame greatnefs, but not the 
*^ fame ardour, or force. He ^eaks not in the fame 
** ftrain i we fee no more that Jublime of the Iliad 
** which marches on with a conftant pace, without 
** ever feeing flopped, or retarded : there appears no 
*f more that hurry, and that ftrong tide of motion;s 
*^ and paflions, pouring one after another : there is 
** no more the fame fury, or the fame volubility of 
*' didtbn, fo fuitable to adlion, and all along drawing 
** in fuch innumerable images of nature. But Homer, 
** like the Ocean, is always great, even when he ebbs 
" and retires ; even when he is loweft, and lofes him- 
** fclf moft in narrations and incredible fidbions : as 
** inftances of this, we cannot forget the defcriptions 
*« of tempefts, the adventures of Ulyfles with the 
•* Cyctops, and many others. But though ail this he 
*^ agCy it is the age of Homer — ^And it may be faid for 
** the credit of thcfe fidions, that they arc beautiful 
/^ dreams ^ orifyouwiU, the dreams of Jupiter bintfelf. 
^^ I ipokc of the Odyffey only to fhow, that the grcat;c(t 

S 4 r 
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'* poets when their genius wants ftrcngth and warmth 
** for the patheticky for the moft part employ them- 
*^ felvcs in painting the manners. This Homer has 
** done, in charafterizing the Suitors^ and defcribing 
*^ their way of life j which is properly a branch of 
*^ comedy, whofc peculiar bufincfe it is to rcprcfcnt 
*' the manners of men/' 

We muft firft obferve, it is the fublime of which 
Longinus is writing: that, and not the nature c^ 
Homer's Poem, is his lubjcft. Aftcf having highly 
extolled the fublimity and fire of the Iliad, he juftly 
obferves the Odyflcy to have lefs of thofe qualities, 
and to turn more on the flde of moral, and refleAioi\s 
on human life. Nor is it his bufinefs here to deter^. 
mine, whether the elevated /firit of the one, or the 
juft moral of the othej, be the greater excellence in 
itfelf 

Secondly, that fire and fury of which he is (peak- 
ing, cannot well be meant of the general ipirit and 
infpiration which is to run through a whole Epick 
Poem, but of that particular warmth and impetuofity 
neceffary in fome parts, to image or reprefent aftions 
<>r paflions, of hafte, tumult, and violence. It is on 
occafion of citing fome fuch particular paflages in 
Homer, that Longinus breaks into this refleftioni 
which fcems to determine his meaning chiefly to that 
/enfe. 

Upon the whole, he affirms the Ody ffey to have 
lefs fublimity and fire than the Iliad, but he does not 
fay it wants the fublime or wants fire. He affirms it 
to be narrative, but not that the narration is dcfcftive. 
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He affirms it to abound in fiftions, hot that tholt 
liftions arc ill invented, or ill executed. He affirms 
St to be nice and particular in painting the mannerS| 
but not that thofe manners are ill painted. If Homer 
^as fully in thefe points accomplifhed his own delignj 
and done all that the nature of his Poem demanded 
or allowed, it ftill remains perfeft in its kind, and as 
much a mafter-piece as the Iliad. 

The amount of the paffage is this 5 that m his 
own particular tafte, and with reljpeft to the JubUme^ 
Longinus preferred the Iliad: and iDecaufe the Odyfley 
was lefs aftive and lofty, he judged it the work of 
the old age of Homer. 

If this opinion be true, it will only prove, that 
Homer's age might determine him in the choice of 
his fubjeft, not that it afFefted him in the execution 
of it : and that which would be a very wrong inftance 
to prove the decay of his imagination, is a very good 
one to evince the ftrength of his judgment. For 
had he (as madam Dacier obferves) compofed the 
Odyfley in his youth, and the Hiad in his age, both 
muft in reafon have befen exaftiy the fame as they 
now ftand. To blame Homer for his choice of fuch 
a fubjeft, as did not admit the fame incidents and 
the fame pomp of llyle as * his former, is to take 
offence at too much variety, and to imagine, that 
when a man has written one good thing, he muft ever 
after only copy himfelf. 

The Battle of Cmftantine^ and the School of Athens y 
arc both pieces of Raphael. Shall we cenfure the 
School of Athens as faulty, becaufe it has not the fiiry ' 
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^ ^e of tl>e other ? qr fhall we fajr, that Raph^ 
was f^oYm gr^ve and old, bccaufc he chofe to rpprc- 
Ipftf the manners of old men and philofophcrs? 
Th^rf is all the filencc, tranquillity and compofure in 
the qae> and ^ the warmth, hurry and tumi^k in tljp 
pthpr, Yfh^ch the fpj>jea of either required : fcpth of 
jhcm IwJ been impcrfeft, if they ha4 i»Qt beep ^ 
they are. And let die painter or ppet be you0g or 
fi]dy who defigns and performs in this manner^ it 
provje^ him to have made the piece at a timjc pf life 
when he was mafter not only of his art> but of hjs 
difcretipn. 

Ariftode makes no fuch diftindion betwpcn tfep 
two poems: hP conftantly cites them with equal 
praife, and draws the rules and ej^amples of epicjc 
writing equally from both. But it is rather to the 
pdyfley that Horace gives the preference, in the 
Epiftle to Lollius, and in the Art of Poetry. It is 
remarkable how oppofite his opinion is to that of 
Longinus -, and that the particulars he chufes to extol, 
are thofe very fifions, ?Lrv\ piSlures of the manners 
which the other feems leaft to approve. Thofe 
fables and manners are of the very eflence of the 
work : but even without that regard, the fables them- 
felves have both more invention and more inftrudtion, 
and the manners more moral and example, than thofe 
of the Diad. 

In fome points (and thofe the moft eflential to the 
Epick Poem) the Odyfley is confelTed to excel the 
Iljad s and principally in the great end of it, the moral. 
fhe <;an4uft^ turn, and dilpofition of thjC f^tble is 
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^Q ivii^t the Crkicks allow to be the better model 
(91 cpipjc writers to follow: accordingly we fin4 
much .papre of tjie caft of this Poem th^ of the 
9)|)er |n the i^neid^ and (what next to that is per«- 
faj9p the gre^Lteft example) in the Telexp^chus, Ijf 
^ mamersy it is po w^y inferiour : Longinus is fp 
% from finding ^y defcift in thefe, xhn he rathcf 
(^e^ liomer with painting them too mii)i|tely. Af 
to t^e narraiiimsy akhpu^ they are more numerous 
9^ I^ Qcc^fions jjure more frequent, yet they carry no 
more the marks of old age, and Are neither moric 
pf ojijc nor more cifcumft^ntial, than the convcrfa- 
^fit\^ 2fid dfalpgues of the Bi^d. Not to rnention the 
liength pf thofe of Phoeni^j in the ninth book, and of 
l^^ftpr in the eleventh (which may be thought m. 
cenopUancc to tl>eir charaiSters), thole of Glaucus in 
|hf fjxthj Qf iEnieas in the twentieth, and fomc 
Qfjiitt^i muft be allowed to exceed any in the lyholc 
pdyflfey [d]. And that the propriety of flyle,' and 
jj^p nimibers, in the narrations of each are equalj 
wdjl appear to any who compare them. 

To form a right judgment, whether the genius of 
JJofncr ks^ fuffered any decays we muft confider, 
j» bofh his Poems, fuch parts as are of ^ fimilar 
Dt^tnre, and wiH bear comparifon. And it is certain 
wc fliftU fin(i ip f acB, the fa^e vivacity and fecundity 
pf vaventipn, the faune life and ftrength of imaging 



(d3 This is not accurate: compare Odyffey xiv* ver. 220-« 
§95. XV. ver* ^virsr^zz. to f|)ftre xbfi trai^k of lQf)ki»g lor Q^ 
ituftaxicesM ■ 
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tod colouring, the particular dcfcriptions as hig^ 
painted, the figures as bold, die metaphors as animated, 
tad the numbers as harmonious and as various. 

The Odyflcy is a perpetual fource of poetry : tR<? 
ftream is not the lefs full, for being gentle ; thoi^ 
It is true (when we Ipeak only widi regard to the 
JkhHme) that a river, foaming and diundering in cata- 
rafts from rocks and precipices, is what more ftrikes, 
amazes and fills the mind, than the fame body of 
water, flowing afterwards throi^h peaceful vales and 
agreeable Ifcenes of pafturage. 

The OdyflTey (as I have before faid) ought to ht 
conlidercd according to its own nature and defign, 
not with an eye to the Diad. To cenfure Homer 
becaufe it is unlike what it was never meant to re- 
fcmble, is, as if a gardener who had purpofcly culti- 
vated two beautiful trees of contrary natures, as a 
fpecimen of his fkill in the feveral kinds, fhould be 
blamed for not bringing them into pairs ; when in 
root, ftem, leaf, and flower, each was fo intirely dif- 
ferent, that one mufl have been fpoiled in the en^ 
deavour to match the other. 

Longinus, who faw this Poem was " partly oftbi 
*' nature of Comedyy^ ought not, for that very reafon, 
to have confidered it with a view to the Diad. How 
litde any fuch refemblance was the intention of 
Homer, may appear from hence, that although the 
charafter of UlyflTes there was already drawn, yet 
here he purpofely turns to another fide of it, and 
ftiows him not in that full light of glory, but in the 
Ihadc of conunon life, with a mixture of fuch quali*- 
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lies as arc rcquifite to all the lowefl: accidents of it^ 
ftniggling with misfortunes, and on a level with the 
meaneft of mankind. As for the other perfons^ none 
of them are above what we call the higher Comedy: 
Calypfo^ thou^ a Goddefs^ is a charafter of in«- 
trigue ; the Suitors yet more approaching to it ; the 
Phaeacians are of the fame caft; the Cyclops, Melan- 
thius^ and Irus, defcend even to droll charafters; and 
the fcenes that appear throughout, are generally of 
the comick kind ; banquets, revels, Iports, loves,, and 
the purfuit of a woman. 

. From the nature of the Poem, we fliall form aia 
jdeia of the Jfyle. The didlion is to follow the images, 
an4^ take its colour from the complexion of the 
thoughts. Accordingly the Odyflcy is not always 
cloathed m the majefty of verfe proper to Tragedy,^ 
.but fometimes . defccnds into the plainer narrative, 
and fometimes even to that familiar dialogue eflential 
to Comedy. However, where it cannot fupport a 
fublimity, it always prelerves a dignity, or at leaft a 
.propriety. 

There is a real beauty in an eafy, pure, perfpicuoua 
defcription even of a iow off ion. There are munc- 
.rous inftances of this both in Homer and Virgil; and 
.perhaps thofe natural paflages are not the leaft pleafing 
• of their works. It is often the fame in hiftory> where 
the reprefentations of common, or even, domeflaick 
.things, in clear, plain, and natural words,, are fre* 
.quently found to make the livelieil impreflion on the 
JSader. 



The qtleftion is^ how far a poeti iri {^tiHmn^ ^ 
dcfcription or image of an a6Honj can ilttach hinifelf 
trt litile circumftancesj without vulgarity of triffihg ? 
yrbzt particulars are proper, and cnlivifh the iiha^ J 
or what are impertinent, and clog it ? In thii fhatlef 
painting is to be confultfed, and the whole regtit! \xbA 
tb diofe circumftances which contribiftc tfe firfni k 
fiilli and yet not a confufed, idea of a durig. 

Epithets are of vaft ftnrice to this effeft^ iiA ^ 
ri^t ufe of theie is often the oiily CKpSdicfht M 
render the narration poetical^ 

The great point of jiidgment is to <Ming^iih l^fien 
to fpeak fimply, ahd when figulativ^l^r : bite wliJ^iL 
ftVfcr the Poet is obliged by the nature of Mi filt^ 
tb defcend to the lower mirthfcr of writif^ lift 
derated ftylc would be aiFefted> ahd dierdforenfficu*- 
ious ; and the more he was forced ujx)ri figures ^sA 
metaphors to avoid that lownefs, the more the iniagfc 
would be broken, and confequendy obfcure. 

One may add, that the life of the giund ftylc oh 
litde fubjefts, is not only ludicrous, but a ftrt tf 
tfafifgreffion ag^infl: the rules of prbpOrtidn ahd me- 
chanicks : it is ufmg a Vaft fwce to lift a featbet. 

I believe, now I am upon this head^ it WiB \k 
found a juft obfef vation, that th* kw aificits ef ^ 
caiMiot be put into a figurative llyle without biing 
ridiculous, but things natural can. Metaphor* raifc 
the latter into dJgnhyi, as we fee m the Georgiclfisf: 
btit throw the former into ridicule, as in the huttih. 
I think this may very well be accounted for : btt^^lWfr 
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implies ccnliirc 5 inanimate arid irraridnal beings arc 
not dbje6bs of cenful*; therefdre thefe ttAj bH 
tfifcVaked ias rtiiich as you pleafe, and no ridicule fol- 
lows : but when rational bdng§ art rfeprefentcd dBdt* 
their real charafter, it becbmci^ ridiculous in art, be- 
caufe it is vicious in rttofality. Th^ hss in Vifgiii 
Wer^ tfrey rdti6ri41 beings, w6uid Be ridibulom Hf 
havihg their afliohs arid riiahncis rcprclSnted tthr i 
tcvei with fcVtatWes fa fuptrfbtir as mtn; ffiftt SSJ 
Wduld imply My or pride, Wfa^cH: are th*^ l)t%yt 
6bjeds of rtdlcute, [e] 

lE^he ufe of pompdti^ ejcprtfffeh ft* fo^ '46Udris <^ 
thoughts is tife rrt/^ 7a^M'/»rr of Ddft'Oriiicbte. M6# 
fir Unfit It is for Epick Poetoy, ^ifift ih ite b«6g 
the peifeftiOri of the Mock Epick. it is fo fir jfifttrfi 
being the fiibiihie of /f^^^^f^s^, that it isthe catififrf 
^tbmiafi'; whth poets, iitfte*d 6f Bfcirtg (4S tfife^ 
friiagine) conftantly \dfty, onlyiirtfei^e dnrotfghotlt 
a paihflil equality of ftiftian : that coritihudd TWift ot' 
lijigliage (Which funis iridiftriftiirfetdy tirtn thnH%1i 
jrfieir idWeft chafaaers, and irittles Ek6 f6We riligKtJi 
iiefi 6f ihearii'ng in the moft indifeferit Mj<ds J. f4 
of a ptece With that p'erpettidl tjteVatlbh 6f terii^Mii 
the players have fearried frorii it i 2lM ^htch^ls htft 
ffeakingy but vociferatwg. 



dation by Wartorf fh W^ Abtcj bJi-ffife *rttWOcWgi<f W' V^f?' 
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There is ftill more reafon for a variadon of flyfe 
in Epick Poetry than in Tragick, to ctiftinguifli be- 
tween that language of the Gods proper to the Mufe 
who fings^ and is infpired : and that of men who are 
introduced ipeaking only according to nature* Far- 
ther, there ought to be a difference of flylc obierved 
in the Q)eeches of human perfons^ and thofe of 
Deities ; and again^ in thofe which may be called fet 
harangues^ or orations^ and thofe which are only con- 
verfadon or dialogue. Homer has itiore of the 
latter than any other poet : what Virgil does by two 
or three words of narradon^ Homer ftill performs by 
Ipeeches : not only replies, but even rejoinders are 
frequent in him, a praftice almoft unknown to Vir^ 
This renders his Poems more animated, but leis 
grave and majeftick; and confequendy neceflitatei 
the frequent ufe of a lower ftyle. [f] The writer* 
of Tragedy lie under the fame neceflity, if they 
would copy nature ; whereas that painted and poetical 
diftion which they perpetually ufe, would be im- 
proper even in orations dcfigned to move with all the 
arts of rhctorick : this is plain from the pradtice of 
Demofthenes and Cicero i and Virgil in thofe of 
Dranbes and Turnus gives an eminent example, how 



[pj From this confideration» no donbt, our poet was indacedy 
xn the courfe of his tranflatlonji to ftlHe fhort fpeeches and replies 
into languid narrative ; as I have ventured to remark on rariotti 
«ocafioas« as they occurred, with difapprobadon. 
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jfer reftiovcd the ftylc of them oyght to be from fuch 
an excefs of figures and ornaments : which indeed 
fits only that language of the Gods we have beca 
Speaking of, or that of a Mufe under inlpiration^ 

To read through a whole wofk in this ftrain, is. 
like travelling all along on the ridge of a hill; which 
is not half fo agreejlble as fbmedmes gradually to rife^ 
and fomedmes gently to defcend, ^ the way leadsj^ 
and as the end of die journey direAs. 

Indeed the thie rcafon that fo few poets have imi- 
tated Homer in thefe lower parts, has been the 
extreme difficulty of preferving that mixture of eafc 
and dignity eflcntial to diem. For it is as hard for 
an epick poem to ftoop to the narrative with fuccefs, 
as for a prince to defcend to be familiar, without 
diminution to his greatneis. 

The fublime flyle is more eafily counterfeited dian 
the natural i\q\ fomething that pafles for it, or 
founds like it> is common in all falfe writers : but 
nature, purity, perfpicuity, and fimplicity, never 
walk in the clouds ; they are obvious to all capaci- 



f c] For the (^r^ rcafon th2iX.Jtatues in arrtamenUy ztt of eaiicr 
execution than naked figures * In one cafe, the outlines, may be 
infinitely varied without impropriety ; but in the other, one only 
]» the true. So in a natural ftile^ there is no alternative of dif- 
guife and concealment under pompous and artificial phrafeology: 
the fentiment is the fimplicity of truth, and the language, the 
diredi enunciation of it. We can arrive at redlitude by one path 
only, but the divarications of error are innumerable* 

EpiTOlt. 

Vol. v. T 
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tits ; and where they vt bo^ evident, diey do Hflt 
cxift 

The moil pb^n niu-nition not only admits of theie^ 
and of harmony (which ^re all the qualities of ftyk) 
but it requif^ eyery one of thf m to render it pltafing. 
On (he cofitrary, whatever {>retend3 to ^ fhare of dit 
fohlime^ m^y pais, fiotwithl^^^ndu^ any defe^ in dn 
reft; nay, fometinies without apy qf t)ytm, ^nd gVl 
die admiration of all ordinal readers. 

Homer, in his loweft n^rnitions or ipeeche% ii 
crer eafy, flowing, co)hqu% clear, ^4 harmoqiow^ 
lie ihows) not leis invcutum^ in ^embling the }mh 
Jbler, than the greater, thoughts and iipagesii nor }A 
judgment, in proportioning the ftyle and the verfifiqk- 
tion to thefe, than to (he other, Let it be rem^q^ 
bered^ that the fame geniiis that foared the highfi^ 
and from whom the greateft ipodel^ of the Jub^nu 
are derived, was alio he who ftooped the loweft, ^ 
gave to the limple narrative its utnioft perfcdtion,. [h] 
Which of thefe was the harder tafk to Homer him-f 
felf, I cannot pretend to determine j but to his trajH 
flator I can affirm (however unequal all his imita- 
tions muft be) tliat of the latter has been much the 
more difficult. 

Whoever expefts here the fame pomp of verfci^ 
and the fame ornaments of didtion, ^ in the^ Ilia4 



I H } Quintilian. x. i. Hunc nemo in magnla fabllmitate, in 
parvis proprictatc, ftipcravit. ** No man has excelled Homer to 
«* a fublime exhibition of what is great ; no man, in the conred 
" propriety of what is little," Edstpk. 
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h^ Wil]^ and he ought to be difappointed. Were the 
original ocherwifej it had been an offence ^gainft 
nature ; and Were the tranflation fo, it were an offence 
iigainft Hamcr> wliich is the fame thing [i]. 

It muft be allowed that there is a majefty and 
harmony in the Greek language which gready con-t 
tribute to elevate and lupport the narration. But I 
pmft alfo obferve that this is an advantage gtown 
Vpon the language fince Homer's time ; for things 
urc removed from vulgarity by being out of ufe ; 
imd if the words we could find in any prefent language 
were equally fonorous or mlifical in themlelves, they 
Would itill appear lefs poetical and uncommon thaa 
thpfe of a dead one, from this only circumftance, of 
hcing in every man*s mouth* I may add to thi« 
UttQther difadvantage to a Tranflator, from a different 
Caufe : Homer feems to have taken upon him the 
character of an Hiftorian, Antiquary, Divine, andi 
Pfofcflbr of Arts and Sciences, as well as a Poet^ 
In one or odicr of thcfe characters he defcends into 
many particularities, which as a Poet only perhaps 
he would have avoided. All thefe ought to be pre-^ 
icrved by a feitKful Tranflator, who in fome meafure 
fakes the place of Homer *, and all that can be ex-* 
pefted from him is to make them as poetical as the 
iiibjcft will bear. Many arts therefore are requifitc 



[i] The reader mnft admire the fullnefs, fimplkity^ afid cor- 
ttitneA, with which fe piniii 9^ point is illuftrated and enforced 
by our Pcxst. 

JfsuuN and Homer ^were, he found, the fame. 

£&X on Crit« ver. 1 3;» 
T 2 
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to fupplj thefe diladvantages^ in order to dignify and 
foleniflizc thefe plainer parts, which hardly admit of 
any poetical ornaments. 

Some ufe has been made to diis end of the fltyle of 
Milton [k], a juft and moderate mixture of old 
words may hare an effeft like the working old Abbey 
ftones into a building, which I have fometimes leen 
to ^vc a kind of venerable air, and yet not deftro^ 
die neamcfs, elegance, and equality requifite to a new 
work ; I mean without rendering it too unfamiliar, or 
remote from the prefent purity of writing, or from 
that eafe and fmoothnefe which ought always to ac- 
company narration or dialogue. In reading a ftyk 
judicioufly antiquated, one finds a pleaflire not unlike 
that of travelling on an old Roman way : but dicn 
the road mull be as good as the way is antient j the 
ftyle muft be fuch in which we may evenly proceed, 
without being put to fhort ftops by fudden abrupt- 
ntStSy or puzzkd by frequent turnings and tranfpo- 
fitions. No man delights in furrows and ftumbling- 
blocks : and let our love to antiquity be ever fo great, 
a fine ruin is one thing, and a heap of rubbifh another. 
The imitators of Milton, like mofl other imitators, 
are not copies but caricatures of their original i they 
are a hundred times more obfolete and cramp than 
he, and equally fo in all places : whereas it fhouM 
have been obferved of Milton, that he is not lavifh 
of his exotick words and phrafes every whens alike. 



[jc] Particularly by Fcnton; and in many inftanccs, I think, 
with extraordinary dextex:ity and foccefs, , E d.i t o r* 
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but cmplDys them much more where Ac fiibjeft is 
marvellous, vaft and ftrange, as in the fcenes of 
heaven, hell, chaos, 6?r. than where it is turned to 
liie natural and ^reeable, as in die pictures of Para- 
difc, the loves of our firft parents, the entertainments 
of angels, and the like. In general, this unufual flyle 
better ferves to awaken our ideas in the defcriptions 
and in die imaging and piifturefque parts, than it 
agrees with die lower fort of narrations, the chara6ter 
of which b fimplicity and purity. Milton has feveral 
of the latter, where we find not an antiquated, afFeiEted, 
or uncouth word, for fome hundred lines together ; 
as in his fifth book, the latter part of the eighth, the 
former of the tenth and eleventh books, and in the 
narration of Michael in the twelfth. I wonder indeed 
diat he, who ventured (contrary to the practice of all 
other epick poets) to imitate Homer^s lowneiles in 
the narrativcy fhould not alfo have copied his plain- 
nefs and perlpicuity in the dramatick parts : fince in 
hii Ipeeches (where clearnefs above all is neceflary) 
there is frequendy luch tranlpofirion and forced con- 
ftruftion, that the very fenfe is not to be difoovcred 
without a fccond or third reading [l] : and in this 
certainly he ought to be no example. 

To preferve the true charafter of Homer*s ftyle 
in the prefent tranflation, great pains have been taken 



. [l] Wkhoat fome proof of thefe aflertions from a fpecifica- 
tion of paflagess I feel myfelf difinclined to acqoiefce in thif 
ffnfuve of ourPoet. EoiToa. 

T3 
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to be eafy and natural [m]. The chief merit 1 caa 
pretend to^ is^ not to have been carried into a xaore 
pkiufible and figurative manner of wridng^ wfaid^ 
would better have pleafed ail readers, but the judicious 
ones, My errours had been fcwtt^ had eachof thofii 
gendemen who joined with Ine (hown i^ mudiof die 
fcvcrity of a fncnd to me, as I did to them, in aftriS 
animadverfion andcorreftion [»]•' What affiflaoce 
I received from them, was made knpwn in gcnenil 
to die publick in the original propolals^ for this workji 
ahd the particulars are fpecifted at the condufion id 
it s to which I muft add (to be putidluaUy juft) ibme 
part of the tenth and fifteenth books [o]. The 
reader will now be too good a judge, how much the 
greater part of it, and confequenfly 6( it^ ftulis, i| 
chargeable upon me alone. But this I can with itt^ 
(egrity affirm j that I have befbowed as much time and 



[ M ] Broome's talent in poetry was mnch more calculated fcf 
fimplicity than that of Fehtoh, iand even Pope hihifdf : aitid at» 
Cbrdingly fome paffages of this charader he has hit oiF to adaiH 
ration. Fenton a^ded a learned ftatelinefs of plirafe> whicll 
bordered fometimes on obfcarity and bombafl. Pope throws orer 
^very part his own tiffue of grace and elegance : and, what he 
£nds bricks is not fatisfied without an effort to render marble. 

EblTOR. 

[k] ^*^ Thd books of Fenton ha^e very few alterations by tha 
** hand of Pope. Thofe of Broome have not been found ; but 
*' Pope complained, as it is reported, that he had much trouble 
** in correcting thifem." JotaNsoK's Lil^E of TbPt. 

[o] On the &l!hood of this ibitement, fee Johns's l^e of 
Broome. Such repeated impofition, with fucli alk affeftatkm tf 
icrupulotts veracity^ is moft odiouflly difgufting« Editor. 
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pJdttS i^n the whcJe, as were confiftent with the in- 
diipeitf^le duties and cares of life^ and with that 
^vr^tched ftate of health which God has been plcafed 
to make my portion [p]. At die leaft, it is a plea- 
fore to me to iefleft, that I have introduced into out 
lMg^2^ this other work of the greateft and moft 
ihtient of Poets, with Ibme dignity ; and I hopti 
widi as little diladvantage as the Iliad. And if^ after 
rfie tmmerited fuccefi of that tranflation, any one will 
wonder why I would cntei^rize die Odyflcy j 1 think 
it fofficient to fay, that Homer himfelf did the fame^ 
or the world would never have feen it. 

I dcfighed to have ended this Poftfcript here ; but 
Ence I am now taking my leave of Homer> and of 
all controverfy relating to him, I beg leave to be in* 
dxilged if I make ufe of this laft opportunity, to &f 
a very few words about fome refleftions which the hM 
Madam Dacier bellowed on the firfl: part of my 
Preface to die Diad, and which Ihe pubjifhrf at th« 
end of her tranflation of that poem *. 

To write gravely an aniwcr to them would be tod 
much for the refleftions ; and to fay nothing con-^ 
cerning them, would be too litde for the author; 
It is owing to the induftry of that learned lady, that 
dur polite neighbours are become acquainted with 
ftiany of Homer's beauties, which were hidden from 

[k] Prologae to the Sadrcd : 

To help me throagh this iomg dtf$afit toj life. 

Editor* 
* Second eMtion, aParis^ 17<9* 

•1*4 - 
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them before in Greek and in Euftathim. She chd* 
knges on this a(;cbunt a particular regard from all the 
admirers of that great Poet^ and I hope that I ihaU 
be thought, as I mean, to pay fome part of this debt 
to her memory in what I am now writing. 

Had thefe refledions fallen from the pen of an 
ordinary Critick, I fhould not have apprehended their 
cffeft, and fhoyld therefore have been filcnt con- 
cerning them : but fince they are Madam Dacicr's, 
I imagine that they muft be of weight ; and in a cafe 
yrherc I think her reafoning very bad, I refpcd her 
authority, 

I have fought under Madam Dacier's banner, and 
have waged war in defence of the divine Homer againft 
all the hereticks of the age. And yet it is Madam 
Dacier who accufes me, and who accufe3 me of no* 
thing Icfs than betraying our common caufc. She 
affirms that the moft declared enemies of this author 
have never faid any thing againft him more injurious 
or more unjiiftthan I. What muft the world think 
of me, after fuch a judgment pafled by fo great a 
Critick ; the world, who decides fo often, and who 
examines fo feldom i the world, who even in matters 
of literature is almoft always the flave of authority ? 
Who will fufpccl that fo much learning Ihould mif- 
take, that ib much accuracy ftiould be milled, or 
that fo much candour Ihould b^ biafTed ? 

All this however has happened, and Madam Da- 
cier's Criticifins on my Preface flow from the very 
fame errour, from which fo many falfe criticifms of 
her countrymen upon Homer have flowed, aad which 
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(he has fo juftly and fo fcverely reproved; I mean 
the errour of depending on injurious and unjQdlful 
iranjlations. 

An indifferent tranflation may be of fome ufe^ and 
a good one will be of a great deal. But I think that 
no tranflation ought to be the ground of CriHci/m, 
becaufe no man ought to be condemned upon another 
man's explanation of his meaning. Could Homer 
have had the honour of explaining his, before that 
auguft tribunal where Monfieur de laMotte prefides, 
I make no doubt but he had efcaped many of thole 
fevere animadvcrfions with which fome French authors 
have loaded him, and from which even Madam Da- 
cier's tranflation of the Diad could not preferve him. 
. How unhappy was it for me, that the knowledge 
of our ifland'tongue was as neceffary to Madam Dacier 
in my cafe, as the knowledge of Greek was to 
Monfieur de la Motte in that of our great author; 
or to any of thofe whom flie ftyles blind cenjurersy 
and blames for condemning what they did not under- 
ftand! 

I may lay with modefty, that Ihe knew lefs of my 
true fenfe from that faulty tranflation of part of my 
Preface, than thofe blind cenfurers might have known 
of Homer's even from the tranflation of la Valterie, 
which preceded her own. 

It pleafed me however to find, that her objcftions 
were not levelled at the general doftrine, or at any 
cffentials of my Preface, but only at a few particular \ 
cjqpreffionij. She. propofed little more than (to ufe ' 
her oj^rn phrafe) to cmbiU two or ibue Jimilies ; and 
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I h(^ that to combtt II iktiile b iio nH>it thtt m 
mbk a fliodow^ fince a fimUe b tio bettef than ^ 

fiiadow of an argument. 

She lays much tttij^t irhiere I Ind but Sttle, tod 
tt^mioes wldi ttiord fcnlpul<if%y th^ I Wrft, or tfaiii 
{icHu^s the mtwet required. 

Thefe unlucky tlmaif 8 trtken by themftlves majr 
perhajn tender my it^eMbig equivocal to an ^nbtaM 
mmflatorj or there finayhAVe fallen from my pen 
iotM expteffiofts^ which, taken by themfetves like- 
Wife, may to the fame ^rfoh hare the farne cffbft^ 
But if the tranflator had been m^er of our tottguci 
^ gemral tenotir 6f my at^rtieht, that which pre- 
cedes and that Whi(ih Mows the paffages objefted to, 
wodd have fufBciehdy determined him as to the pre- 
cife mealing of diem : and if Madam Dadef had 
taken up her pen a little moi^ leifut-ely, or had em- 
ployed it with more temper, fhe would ttbt haV* 
aniwered paraphi^es of her oWn, which even the 
tranflation wiU not juftify, and which fay more dian 
once, the very contrary to what I have faid in the 
paflages themfelves* 

If any peribn has curiofity enough to read die 
whole paragraphs in my Preface, or Ibme martglcd 
parts of which thefe refleftions are made, he will 
eafily difcern that I am as orthodox as Madam Dacier 
herfelf in thofe very articles on which Ihe treats me 
like an heretick : he will eafily fee that all the diffe- 
rence between us cOnfifls in this, that I ofier vpmtms^ 
and fhe delivers Wi?^rf»!?j j that my imagination re- 
prcfentB Homei* ^ Ae greateft of human Poets> 
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whereas in hers he was exalted above humanity ; in* 
fidtibility and impeccability were two of his attributes 
There Was therefore no need of defending Homer 
againft me, who (if I miftake not) had oU-ried tny 
admiration of him, as far as it can b6 carried, witjibut 
giving a real ocdafion of writing in his defence. 

After anfwering my harmlefs fimflies, (he proceeds 
to n matter which does not regard fo much the honour 
of Homer, as that of the times he lived in i and 
llef^ 1 muft confefs (he does not wholly mHlake tof 
i»eafiing, but I think Ihe miftakes the ftate of the 
4Mfti6n. She had faid> the manners 6f thofe timet 
Were fo much the better, the lefs diey were like ours, 
I thought this required a little qualification. I confeft 
Aaf in my opinion the world was mended in fome 
points, fuch as the cuftom of putting whole nationt 
to th^ fword, condemning kings and their fiunilica to 
fttptt}^ flavery, and a few others. Madam Dacier 
jildges otherwife in this ; but as to the reft, particulaii]^ 
ill preferring the fimplicity of the antient world to 
the luxury of ours, which is the main point con-* 
tended for, fhe owns we agree. This I thought was 
will, but I am fo unfortunate that this too is taken 
imifs, and caHed adopting or (if you will) fteallng 
her fentiment. The truth is fhe might have faid bet 
v^prds, for I ufed them on purpofe, being then pro- 
feflfcdly citing fiDm her : though I might have done 
tint iame widiout intending that Gompliment) for they 
are alfo to be found in Euftathius, and the fentiment 
I believe is that of aU mankind. I cannot i^afly tell 
what to fay to this whole remark, only that in the 
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firft part of it, Madiuri Dacicr is difplcafed that I do 
not agree with her> and in the laft that I do : but; 
this is a temper which every polite man Ihould over- 
look in a lady* 

To punifli my ingratitude, (he reibtves to expofe 
my bUinders, and feledts two which I fuppofe are the 
sioft flagrant, out of the many for which flie could 
have chailifed me. It happens that the firfl: of thefe 
h in part the Tranflator's^ and in part her own, 
without any fhare of mine : Ihc quotes the end of a 
fentence, and he puts in French what I never wrote 
in Englifh. " Homer (I faid) opened a new aad 
V boundlefs walk for his imagination, and <;reated a 
« world for himfelf in the invention of fable ;'* which 
he tranflates, Homere crea paur Jon ufage un manJe. 
momumty en inventant la fable. 
' Madam Dacier juftly wonders at this nonfenfe in 
me ; and I, in the Tranflator. As to what I meant 
by Homer's invention of fable, it is afterwards par- 
ticularly diftingiiiftied from that extenfive fenfe in 
which flie took it, by thefe words. " If Homer was 
" not the firft> who introduced the Deities (as Hero- 
<' dotus imagines) into the religion of Greece, he 
** feems the firft who brought them into a Jyfteim of 
^^ machinery for poetry." 

. The other blunder fhe accufes me of is, the mif- 
taking a paflage in Ariftotle, and fhe is pleafed to 
fend me back to this philofopher's treatife of poetry, 
knd to her preface bn the Odyffey for my better in- 
ftrudtion. Now though I am faucy enough to think 
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fihat onfe may fomctimcs differ from Ariftodc without 
blundering, and though I am furc one may fometimcs 
feu into an errour by following him fervilely ; yet I 
own, diat to quote any author for what he never faid 
is a blunder } (but by the way, to correft an audior 
for what he nercr fdd, is fomething worfe dian a 
blunder.) My words were thefc. " As there is a 
** greater yariety of charafters in the Iliad than in 
•* any other poem, fo there is of fpeeches. Every 
•* thing m it has manners, as Ariftotle exprelTes it; 
•' that is, every thing is aded or ipoken : very litdc 
^* pafles in narration." She juftly fays, that " Every 
•* thing which is afted or Ipoken, has not neceffarily 
•* manners merely becaufe it is a6led or Ipoken." 
Agreed : but I would alk the queftion, whether any 
thing can have manners which is neither a6ted nor 
ipoken? If not, then the whole Iliad being almoft fpent 
in Ipeech and adtion, almoft every thing in it has man- 
nersy fince Homer has been proved before in a long 
paragraph of the preface, to have excelled in drawing 
characters and painting manners, and indeed his whole 
poem is one continued occafion of Ihewing thi^ bright 
part of his talent. 

To (peak fairly, it is impoffible (he could read even 
the tranflation, and take my fenfe fo wrong as flic rc- 
prefents it 5 but I was firft tranflated ignorantly, and[ 
then read partially. My exprcffion indeed was not 
quite exaft ; it Ihould have been, " Every thing has 
*^ manners as Ariftotle calls them." But fuch a fault 
tnethinks might have been ipared, fince if one wa« 
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to look with that difpofltion Out difcovem tow4f^ 
me, even on her own excellent writings^ one mighi 
fiild fome miftakes which no context can redrefs; aii 
iKdiere ihe makes Euflathius call Cradfthenes ij» 
Phliaiian^ Callifthenes the Phyfician *. Wh^t a tiv 
lunph migh( fome flips of this fort have afibrded to 
HQnier's> hers, and my enemies, froni which ihewa$ 
only fcreened by their happy ignorance ? How \in- 
iucky had it been, when fhe infulted Mr. de la Motfie 
ibr omitting a material paflage in the f ipeech of 
Helen to Heftor, Iliad vi. if fomc champion for the 
moderns had by chance imderftood fo much Greeks 
u to whifp^r him, that there w^s no fiich paOage in 
Homer ? 

Our concern, zeal, and even jealoufy, for pw great 
mithor's honour were mutual, our endeavours to adr 
vance it were equal, and I h^ve as often trcn»bled for 
it in her hands, as fhe could in mine. It wis one of 
die many reafons I had to wifli the longer life of this 
lady, that I muft certainly have regained her good 
opinion, in fpite of all mifreprefenting Tranflators 
whatever. I could not have expefted it on any other 
terms than being approved as great, if not as paf- 
fionate, an admirer of Homer as herfelf. For that 
was the firft condition of her favour and friendfhip ; 
-othcrwife not one's tafte alone, but one*^ morality 
had been corrupted, nor would any man's religioii 

^ Dacier Remarqaes fur le 4me livre dc P Odyff. p. 467. 
f Oe la Corruption du Gout* 



hiKft liMn wfufpedfd, who did not ioiplidtly belinre 
la m author whofe docknnc ia fo conformable to liolf 
ficriptwe. Howevei^ Hi different people hmt di&* 
went wafs of expteffing their bdkfp, fome purely by 
|>id[>ltc auid general 9&s of worfliip, otbers by a reve« 
rend fort of reafomng and enquiry about the groundi 
of it ; it is the fame in admiration, fome proye it 
by exclamations, others by refpeft. I have obferved 
that the loudeft huzzas given to a great man in a 
triumph, proceed not from his friends, but the rabble; 
and as I have fimcied it the fame with the rabble of 
Criticks, a defire to be diftinguilhed from them has 
turned me to the more moderate, and, I hope, more 
rational method. Though I am a poet, I would not 
be an entfaufiails and though I am an Englifhman, 
I would not be furioufly of a party. I am far from 
thinking myfelf that genius, upon whom, at the end 
of thefe remarks. Madam Dacier congratulates my 
country : one capable of, " correcting Homer, and 
^^ confequently of reforming mankind, and amend- 
*' ing this conftitution/' It was not to Great Britain 
this ought to have been applied, fince our nation has 
one happinefs for which flic might have preferred it 
to her own, that as much as we abound in other 
miferable mifguided fefts, we have at leaft none of 
the blalphemers of Homer. We fteadfaftly and 
una^imoufly believe, both his poem and our confti- 
tution, to be the beft that ever human wit invented : 
that the one is not more incapable of amendment 
than the other j and (old as they both are) we deipifc 
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any French or Englifhman whatever, who fhall pre- 
iume to retrench, to innovate, or to make the kaft 
alteration in either. Far therefore from the genius 
for which Madam Dacier miftook me, my whole 
defire is but to preferve the humble charafter of a 
j&ithful Tranflator, and a quiet fubjeft. 
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A N T I Q^U I T t. 

A» 

[Cujiemsand OfinUns of Antiquity. 1 

TO join vocal with inftrumental mufick, i. i^(^ 
iv. 23, viii. 40, 307. 
Weaving, the employment of cjucens and the greateft 

princeflcs, i. 455. as alfo fpmning, iv. 178. 
Pogs kept as inft^ges of ftate by kings, ii. 14. xx- 

xSo. 
.Wafhing before meat, i. 183. Making libations on 
alLfoJemn occafions, ii. 470, and iW/^^ iii. 57, 

.Honours paid to old age, iii. S6. 
Piracy efteenied honourable, iii. $6. See the Note. 
The art of beating gold into leaves, iii. 555. 
35*thinff offtrangers, iii. 593, Performed by virgins 

. of tnc bcft quality, ibid, and the Note. iv. 59. 
Arrows, poifoned, but not ufed in war, i. 341, and the 
\ Nbt4. - . ^ 

.TJhcaft of inlaying with ivory, &?c. iv. 87, xxi. 10. 
V0L.V. U 
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Sports of the anticnts; chefs, i. 141. Throwing 
the javelin, and quoits, iv. 848. xvii. 193. Leap- 
ing, racing, wreftling and boxing, viii. 1 25, Shoot- 
ing through the rings, xix. 671. 

Ploughing with mules, iv. 86a With oxen, viii. 

139- 
Skill in navigation, v. 345. 

The belief of the anticnts m amulets or charms, v. 
440, and the Note. 

Princefles accuftomed to walh their own robes, vi* 
2Sy 105- By treading them in cifterns. See Note, 
V. Id. The fport of the ball, vi. 113. Em- 
broidery, vii. 1 25* xix. 265. Women employed 
to turn the mill, vii, 133. xx. 133. 

They believed that the Gods appeared in the form of 
men, vi. 175. vii. 265. In light, xix. 50, They 
believed in Demons, v. 509. That there were 

food and bad. See Note, ibid. That they in- 
ifted difeafes, ibid. Authors of calamities, x. 71. 

xi. 76. xii. 352. xxiv. 357. 
Irheir opinions of ghofts, xi. 48, 180,^ 248^; 2(5 1. 

That the Gods had commerce with women, xi. 290. 

That infernal Furies avenged violence offered to 

parents, ii. 157. xi. 340. 
The father's patrimony divided by lot amongft aH 

the children, xiv. 239. 
The mother's dowry refunded by the fon, if fent 

home upon the death of the hulband, ii. 153, 
Adultery atoned by a pecuniary muldb, viii. 358. 

The daughter's dower in fuch cafes reftorcd by the 

father. Note ibid. 
Selling of flaves, xiv. 327. 
Suretylhip praftifed in the days of Homer, viii. 386. 

Banifhment the punifhment of murder, xxiii. 120. 

See Theoclymenus, xv. 301. That the God$, 

vifible or invifible at pleafure, appear in the fbhn 

of ftrangers, xvii, 578. xvi. 175* That the per- 
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fon of kinffs was inviolable, xvi. 417. Their be--* 
lipf in prodigies, xx. 415. Their ufe of fulphur 
in purifying polluted places, xxii. 517. xxiii. 51.- 
The nuptid chamber feen only by the neareft rela-^ 
tions, xxiii. 141. Altars erefted by publick roads 
for die devotion of travellers, xvii. 244. That 
fiieezing was ominous, xvii* 625. They believed 
that charms and mufick could ftaunch blood, xix. 
536. Children nurfed with wine, milk, and honey, 
XX. 83. Sponges ufed to cleanfe the tables, xx.- 
189. See the Notey ibid. <ia, 488. Altars built ia 
groves, XX. 342. 

AUGURY and OMENS. 

Omen of two eagles, ii. 171. From a cafual voice* 
i. 367. ii. 44, 245. XX. 123. See the Notes, From 
an eagle truITuig a fowl, xv. 179. From an hawk 
tearing a dove, xx. 302. xv. 566. From an eagle 
dcftroying a flock of geefe, xix. 628. From 
thunder in a clear fky, xx. 128. xxi. 453. 

Antinousy i. 489. His character, Kote^ v. 491. Re- 
plies to Telemachus, ii. 95, 341. Lays an ambufh 
to intercept Telemachus, iv. 886, Cs?r. His Ipeech, 
xvi. 378. Slain by Ulyfles, xxii. 12. 

Jntifbusy fon of -ffigyptius, flain by Cyclops, ii. 23, 

Ampbialusj viftor in the leap, viii. 135. 

Antilochusy fon of Neftor, flain before Troy, iii. 135. 
By Memnon, iv. 256. His bones buried in the 
urn of Achilles, xxiv. 97. See the Ncte. 

Agamemnon returns from Troy, iii. 234. Is murdered, 

- 386. iv. 700. Relates his own fl:ory, xi. 499. 
His conference in hell with the ghoft: of Amphi- 
medon, xxiv. 127. 

A/phalion, attendant on Menclaus, iv. 297. 

Anticlus/w. 3ij, 

■• ^r.: . . U 2 , . 
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^ax Oileus flain for his, prefumption by Neptune, iv. 

677, Jjax Telanwn, Jiis ftory, xi, 665. 
jlfitrisy a fmall ifland, iv. 1 104. 
JlciHous, king of Phiaeacia, vi. 18. His palace^ vii. 

107. Calk a council, viii. 3. Gives prefents to 

Ulyflcs, viii. 425. Sends him to his country, xiii. 8o, 
j^efe, wife of Alcinous, vii. 70. Her excellent cha« 

rafter, 9:2. 
4rctkufay xiii. 47©. 
\4Ifi<«rjr defcribed, vii. 103. 
4ntipbatcs^ kmg.of the LasfttigpiiSf x. 120. . 
Artaciay a ftream, x. I2i. 
Acheron^ an infernal river, x. 609. 
Anticlea^ mother of Ulyffes, xi.iSy* Dks throigh 

forrow for Ulvfles, 240. 
Amtbacn, fon ot Crethus, xi. 315, 
Akmena^ mother of Hercules, xu 3a5# • 
Jmpbitbeay xix. 488. 
AmpbioHy xi. 319, 
^riadney, her hiftory, xi. 398. 
Achilles^ his conference in hell with Ulyflfes, xi. 576. 

With the ghoft of Agamemnon, xxiv. 35. His 
. fiineral defcribed, xxiv, 60. 
^rgOy a fhip fo named, xii..83. 
Argus^ the dog of Ulyfles, xvii. 345. 
Amphiaraus^ xv. 268. 
AmpbinomuSy xvi. 367. His charadter, 4x0. Hi« 

fpeech, 416. Slain by Telemachus, xxii. ii6» 
Autclycbusy grandfather to Ulyfles, xix. 467. 
Agelausy a fuitor, xx. 388. . Threatens Mentor,, xxii. 

'^3 Si 274. Slain, xxii. 364. 
Amphimedony flain by Telemachus, xxii. 314. BKg 

ihade relates the death of the Suitors to Agamem- 

non in hell, xxiv. 145. 

IE. 
A^gyfthus corrupts Clytemneflra, wife of Agaaiemnon, 
iii- 310, 326. Slain by Oreftes, 242, 391. it 40. 
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keigns fcvcn years in Mycenae, iil. 388. iv. %i; 
xi. 483. 

jEgyptiuSj faithful to Uljffes, his Ifjeech at the open- 
ing of die aflembly or Ithacans, li. 23* 

jE^yptuSj or the NUe fo called antiently, iii. 383. 

. xvii. CTO. 

jEgypt, ramous for fimples, iv. 3 17. And phlrmacy, 
3^1. 

j€g^, facred to Neptune, v. 487. 

jEoliaj the ifland ot .£olu6, x. i. 

^ilusy king of the winds, x« 20. Bin4B them in a 
bag, and delivers them to Ulyflcs, iHd. 

^/offy Ion of Cretheus, xi. 314. 

jEtbmy xix. 214. 

C. 

Calj^ out of love detains Ulyfles, v. 23- Her Ipeeck 
to Mercury, v. 149. To Ulyffes, 257. 

Cfyioneus, vidor in the race, viii. 131. 

Cyprusy iacred to Venus, viii. 395. 

Ciconsy rcpulfe Ulyffes, ix. 51, 

CyckpSy the fertiliqr of the country, ix. 123. Their 
manners, 127, Polypheme defcribed, ix. 217. 
His cave, 252. Deftroys the companions of 
Ulyflcs, ix. 342. 

Circey an cnchantrefi, x. 158. Her palace, 240, 
Tnmsforms the companions of Ulyfles into beafts^ 
277. Takes Ulyffes to her bed, 412. She fends 
him t!0 the fliadcs below, x. 576. Infl:ru6h hini 
in his future voyages, xii. 51. 

C$(ytttSy a river in hell, x. 610. 

CmmerioMSy a land of darkneis, xi. i6. 

CnAwSy hufl>and of Tyro, xi. 313. 

43sihriSy xi. 341. 

CbromuSy ion of Nekus, xi. 349. 

CaJtoTy xi. 369. His ftory, 370. 

Clymency xi. 405. 

U J 
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Clytmnefira^ v^ife of Agamemnon^ murders her huf- 

baiid, xi. 506. 
Cajfandra^ murdered, xi. 526. 
Cetaansy a people of Myfia, xi. 6^6. 
Chary tdisy xii. 129. 
Crete, xiii. 307. -xiv. 271. Contains ninety cities, 

xix. 196. 
Cretans y remarkable liars, xiv. 411. See the Note. 
CydonianSy famed for archery, xix. 2cx>. 
CnoJfuSj capital of Crete, xix. 204. 
Cteftppusy a Samian, xx. ^SZ* Slain by PhikBtius, 

xxii. 316. 

D. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

Of Minerva defcending to Ithaca, i. 124. Of f^- 
ing, iL 460. Of a facrifice, iii. 534. Of the 
palace of Menelaus, iv. 85. Of Nepenthe, iv. 
301. Of the various ftiapes of Proteus, iv. 563, 
615. Of Elyfium, iv. 765. Of the defcent of 
Mercury, v. 56. Of the ifle and bower of Calypfo, 
V. 72. Of a ftorm, v. 375. Of Ulyffes fainting, 
V. 580. Of heaven, vi. 49. The grove of Pallas, 
vi. 349. Of the palace of Alcinous, vii. 107. Of 
his gardens, 142. Of the land of Lotos, ix. 94. 
Of a man in a fright, x. 286, 383. Of an infernal 
facrifice, x. 624. xi. 45. Of a (lone heaved againft 
a mountain, xi. 736. Of its rufhing down, 738. 
Of the Sirens, xii. 51. Of the erratick rocks, 
xii. 71. Of Scylla, xii. 107. Of Charybdis, xii. 
12.9. Of a ftorm, xii. 2^9y 47 S- ^^ ^^^ ^^> 
xiii. 455, 497. Of the landfchape about Ithaca, 
xvii. 230. Of a beggar, xvii. 410. Of a chari- 
table man, xvii, 501. xix. 94. Of a ftrong perfon, 
xviii. 76, 84. Of a fingle combat, xviii. 102. 
Of infolent men in power, xviii. 157, Of a 
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drunken pcrfbh, xviii^ 28 1. Of the evening ftar, 
xviii. 352. Of hunting the boar, xix. 500. Of 
tuning a lyre, xxi. 440. Of the twanging of the 
ftring, xxi. 448. Of bending z bow, xxi. iHd^ 
Of the flight of an arrow, xxi. 461. Of Ulyfles 
beginning a fight, xxii. i. Of hanging, xxii. 503. 
Of the nuptial apartment of Uljrflcs, xxiii. iS^. 
Of the funeral of Achilles, xxiv. 60. Of the 
victory of Ulyflfes, xxiv. 609. 

DiocleuSy prince of Phcne, iii. 619. xv. aio* 
De^bobuSy ivl 375. viii. 565. 
DoliuSj mafter of the fruit-groves to Ulyf&s, iv. 972. 
DemodoeuSy a poet, viii. 40. Is blind, ^^. His fong 

to the Phiacians, 69. His fong of Mars and 

Venus, 307. 
Dancing defcribed, viii. 303. 
Dance with the baD, viii. 407. 
Dodonay famous for the oracles of Jupiter, xiv. 364* 

xix. 340, 
DmetoTy king of Cyprus, xvii. 525, 
Dolius affifts UlyKTes, xxiv. 575. 
Dorians fetded in Crete, xix, 202, 
Deucaliofiy xix. 208. 
Demoptotemus heads the Suitors, xxii, 268, Slain, 

Demafterides flain, xxiu 325, 

Epbyrey 1. 337. noted for poifbns, ii. 370. 

Elisy hmta for a breed of horlcs, iv. 858. xxi. 374. 

Eurytnacbusy his fpcech, i. 509. His chara^r, Note^ 

V. 491. lib. I; His Ipeech, ii, 207, 3cvi. 452* 

Slain by Ulyfles, xxii. 96. 
Euryckuy a fage matron, nurfe to Ulyfles, and atten-* 

dant on Telemachus, i. 541. Her fondneis to 

U4 
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Tekmachu^ ii. 406. Her fpccch to FcmLopc/w. 
980. Knows Ulyffes> xix. 547, Tclk Penelope 
of Ulyflcs's return, xxiii. 5. 
iSid^tiwiy 2L fea nfmph, daughter of Proteus, iv. 494. 
She infltuds Menelaus to furprizc Proteus^ iv. 

5SO- 

Efyjlum^ it. 765; 

Eumelusy king of Theffaly, m 10^0. 

Eurymedufay niirfe to Nauficaa, vii. to. 

Ecbeneusy an aged counfellor to Alcinous, vii. 109, 
xi. 428. * 

Elatreusy viftor in the game of the quoit, viii. lyj^ 

Euyyalus^ vidor in wreftUng, viii. 134. AfirMit 
Ulyifes, viii. 175. Repairs the wrong, 441. 

Eifitylus^ his fkiU in archery, viii. a56. Skin by 
Apollo, ibid, 

Eurylocbusy x. 23 5. His tferrour defcribcd^ a«7, 3 13* 
His Ipeech, 509. xii. 2^3' 4^^3* 

EJpenory k. 659. Breaks his neck diroi^ dnadcen^- 
nefs, 666. Meets Ulyflcs at the entrance of heU, 
xi. 6^. His obfequies, xii. 11. 

EnipeuSy a river, xi. 183. 

Ephialtesy a giant, his ftory, xi. 377. 

Eryphyle betrays her hufband for gold, xi. 406. 

Eurypylus (lain by the fon of Achilles, xi. 635. 

Erratic rocks, xii. 71. 

EumauSy mailer of the fwine to Ulyffes, xiv* 5, ffe 
lodge, 9. His piety and holpitality, 6^. Informs 
UlyfTes of the riots of the Suitors, xiv. 115. Of 
the affairs of his family, xv. 375. Of his own 
hiftory, xv. 438. The fon of a king, xv. 45^^ 
Aflifts Ulyfles in fight, xxiiw 178, *i<)6. 

Efrdneusy xv. 156. 

EchetuSy a favage tyrant, xviii. ^, 142. xxi. ^o,^ 

Eurytioriy the Centaur, xxi. 317. 

Euryades flain by Telemachus, xxii. a94* 

Elatui- flain by Euma^Us, xxii> 296% 
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iwgfrf^wiljp flain by Ulyflfes, x»i. JI2. 

Euptbes rafes the Ithacans againft Ulyfles^ xxiv.4^4, 

G. • 

Greeks fail frofii Troy to Tcncdos, iii. 191. Tto 

Lefbos, 203. To Eubeea^ uii. To Gereftus^ 
.ai6. To Suniunr, by Athens, .352. To ihc 

Maiaean Cape, 366. To Crete, 371. ToCydoi^, 

andGortyna, ibid. To the Phseftan coaft, j8o, 

Tothe JVif/if, 383. SeeNtae, ibid. 
Gods fubordinate, v. 130, vi. 391. Know 00c ado*- 

thcr, V. IOC. Appear in the form of ftrangers^ 

xvii. 576. In light, xix. 52. 
Ghofts, their appearance, xi. 47* Ignorant of what 

paffes in the world, xi. 565. 
Gorgofiy xi. 785. 
Grotto of the Nereids, xiii. 124. 

H, 

Hditberfes^i an augur^ his ipeech, ii. 1S9. 

Hercules, his fhade in hell, xi. 741. Slays]^tiis> 

xxi» 29. 
Hermioney daughitr of Helen, married to Neoptolc- 

mus fon of Achilles, iv. 7, 
HdeHy her majeftickair, iv. 157. Herfpeechj, 185. 

Her fkill in drugs, 315. She relates an adventure 

of Ulyffes, 335. Her fkill in embroidery, xv. 139. 

InteQ)rets ah omen, xv. 194^ 
Happineis of a private life^ i. 279. Of kingly power, 

i. 49^. Of a married life^ vi. 217. 
Herds of Apollo, xii. 160, 315. 

J. 

Jupiter y i. 4 1. Conrencs the Gods. His fyta^ 3j. 
The conference between him and Kcptuac^ xidu 
144. 
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Commands the re-eftabliflunent of Ulyflesj, xxrn 

Ithaca^ the defcription of it^ rough and mountainous^ 
iv. 821. ix. ai. xiii. ^i^^. xiv. 7v xix. 127. 

Idomeneusy xiii. 314. xiv. 271. 

Iphtbima, fiftcr to Penelope, iv. 1048, 

Jajlonj loved by. Ceres, v* 16 !• 

IfmaruSy ix. 42. 

Joiafia^ queen of Thebes, xi. jjo. Hangs herfelf^ 

. ibid. 

IpbicluSy a Phylacian> xi. 354. 

fphimedia, mother of two Giants, xt. 375^. 

Jrusy a beggar, xviii. 4. Infults Ulyfes, xviii. 19., 
Chaftifed by Ulyfles, xviii. 1 14. 

ibmdliusy excellent in mechanicks, xix. 69. 

IpbituSy xxi. 18, 25. Slain by Hercules, xxi, 30. 

L. 

LeocrituSy one of the Suitors, his ipeech, ii. 275. 

Slain by Ulyfles, xxii. 326. 
LaerceuSy iii. 539. Gilds the horns of the bullock 
' before the facrifice, iii. ^^^. 
Lihyay the defcription of it, iv. 104. Ewes bear three 

lambs each year, ibid. See the Notes. 
Leucotbeay a fea nymph, preferves Ulyfles, v. 425. 
Laodamusy fon of Alcmous, viii. 122. Viftoratthe 

gauntlet, 141. 
Lotopbagiy ix. 107. 

Lachaay an ifland, the defcription of it, ix. 135. 
Lamosy feat of the Laeftrigons, x. 92. 
Laftrigonsy a race of giants, flay the friends of Ulyfles, 

X. 131. 
LaerteSy his folitary life, xi. 226. xv. 375. xvi. 148. 

The interview between him and Ulyfles, xxiv. 261. 

Arms, and kills Eupithes, xxiv. 576, 599. 
Lcda^ xi. 365. 
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LeiodeSy his trial of the bow, xxi. 152. Slain, xm, 

347' 
Leucadiau r(Kk, xxiv. 17. 

. v'-V.. -• " • ; M. •. 

MORALITY. 

God not the author of man's fin, i. 41, Free-will 
aflcrted, il^id. God favours the juft, i. 86. Is 
omnipotent, iii;. 285. Duty to parents recom- 
mended, i. 387. ii. 148. 

Folly and vice infeparable, ii. 320. 

Piety to ftraneers, iv. 37. 

The anger ot heaven not eafily appeafed, iii. i78, 

Man dependent upon God, iii. 62. Angry when man 
offends, iv. 477. 

We ought to rely on heaven, iv. 1079. 

Piety to perfons in diftrcfs, vi. 235, 245. xiv. 64^ 

Virgin modefty commended, vi. 341. 

Fricndfliip held facred, viii. 240. Friend equal to a 
brother, 635. Friendfliip continues after death, 

^i- 575- - .' 
The Gods appeafed by prayer, viii. 623. • 

Lying deteftable,. iii. 20. xi. 450. xiv. 427. 

Sacrilege punifhed with death, xii. 485. 

The power of the Gods irrefiftible, xvi. 280. 

^Minervay i. 55. Pleads with Jupiter for the return 
. of UlyfTes. 

Her fpeech to Telemachus, ii. 305. To Jupiter, v* 
12. Reftrains a ftorm, v. 490. Appears coUJty^fles, 
xiii. 267. To Telemachus, xv. i . Warna.Tele- 
machus of the Suitors ambulh, 23* Appears to 
Ulyffes, xvi. 168. xx. 40. Aflifts Ulyfles, xxii. 
221, 330. Intercedes widx Jupiter ior.thCrre- 
eftablilhment of Ulyfles, xxiv. 541, :uy[,, . 
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MattiSy king of Taphoi, I. iJjS. Hi* (|)eecife tft^ 

Tclcmachus, i. 227. ^ 

Mentor y friend of Ulyflcs and Tclenuwhtt, 1;^^^ 
Attends him to Pyle, iii. 27. His prayer> iii. 6^. 
Affifts in the dcftruftion of the Suitors, xxii. 223. 

Mercury fcnt to Calypfo, V. 38. His plcafantiy, viii. 
377. Appears to Ulyflcs, x. 3^9^ Patron of in- 
duftry and artsi xi^. ^2^- div&h and ftratagem, 
xix. 468. Condu6b the fouls of the Suitors to 
hell, xxiv. t. 

Martnty pricft of ApoBo, li. 2 jfo. 

Mvfy^ powerful againft enchantftient, x. 365^ 

Megaraj wife of Hercules, ii. 327. 

Moray xi. 405. 

AGnoSy xix. 205. An infernal judge, xi. 698. 

MeiampttSy a prophet, xi. 357, xv. 253. 

Melanthius outrages Ulyflfes, xviL 247. xx. 125; 
Affifts the Suitors, xxii* 153. His death, xxii. 
509. , 

MHanthOy maid to Penelope, xviii. 367. xix. 78. 

MuliuSy xviii. 468. 

Maleay iii. 366. xix. 217, 

Mnrs furprifcd by Vulcan, viii. 339. 

Medoriy herald to the Suitors, iv. 902. Informs Pe- 
nelope of the Suitors defigns, xvi. 426. His cha- 
racter, xvii. 196. Bee the Nate. Spared by Ulyffes> 
xxii. 415. Pcrfuadcs the Ithacans to peace, xxiv. 
508. 

MenelauSy his voyages, iii. 35 1, 384. Receives Tele- 
machus hofpitaMy, iv. 37. His further voyages, 
07. Continues his Ipeech, 119, 225. He relates 
nis own adventures, iv. 473. Promifed Elyfium 
without dying, 765. Difmifles Tefcmachus, xv. 
t68* 

N. 



yfepttmey why incenfed againft Ulyi&s, i. 8, Raifcs 
a ftorm^ v. 375. Shipwrecks Ulyflfes, v. 403. 
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Ndofiy i. a39. 

N^ftor^ iii. 50. His Ipeech, 81, i25» HU hoipi-^ 

, talitjr, 443- 

Nepenthe, iv. 302. Its qualities, iiiJ. 

Noemm lends Telemachus a bark^ i. 434, Diicovm 

it to the Suitors, iv. 853* 
Nauficiu^ . daughter of Alcinous^ vi« a2. Relievei 

Ulyffes, vi. 245. 
Neleus, fether of Ncftor, xi, 343. 
NerituSy z mountain of Ithaca^ xiii. 399, 

O; 

Qrf^Sy fon of Agamemnon, iiu 245. xi. 559. 

Orioeij beloved by Aurora, v. 155. 

Oi^, a ^ant, xi. 380, 703* 

Ogygia, vii.338. 

Orator dcfcribed, viiL 189. 

OtHS, a giant, his ftorjr, xi. 377. 

OrfihcbuSj xiii. 312. xxi. 19, 

OrtygiUy xv. 438. 

Omens. See A» Cuftoms of Antiquity. 

P- 

PbemiuSy a poet, i. 197. His fong to the Suitors, t. 

- 421. Spared by Ulyfles, xxii. 415. Perfuades 
the Ithacans to peace, xxiv. 506. 

Penelopey her charafter, i. 321^ "ii. 90. Her warm 
Ipeech to Medon, iv. 906. To tne Suitors, xvL 
434. Her tranlport at the return of Telemachus, 
xvii. 52. Her wife conduft, xviii. 195. Her 
fpeech, xviii. 209, &fr. 255, 293. The interview 
between her and Ulyffes, xxiii, 93, 165. She owns 
* him, xxiii. 2ir. 

Pififtratusy^ fon of Neftor, iii. 47. Attends Tele- 
machus to Sparta, 611. His fpeech to Menelaus, 
iv. 203, 259. Rctlums to Sparta, xv. 160. ~ 



IN D EX. 

PbiloSletes*^ fkill in archery, iii. 231. viii. 252. 
PbronteSy Pilot to Menelaiis, dies liiddenly, iii. 354* 
Polycaftcy daughter of Neftor, bathes . Telemaduis, 

iii. 593- ^ 
Peony God of Pharmaqr, iv. 321. 
Pbilomelides conquered by Ulyfles, iv.463* ^ 
Pharos y an ifland in the mouth of Nile, iv. 479. 
Proteus y iv, 563. 

Phoea^ the flocks of Proteus, iv. 543. • 
Phantom appears to Penelope, iv. 1047. 
Polypus y a fifh, v. 550. 
Pbaaciay (now Corfu) vi. 5. The people ignorant 

and effeminate, vi. 11. Their manners, 320. viii. 

289. Their chief city defcribed, vi. 31 1. vii. 55. 

The common iflanders rude, vi..327. vii. 21,41, 

The better people given to holpitality. See Note 

on ver. 325. lib. vi. 
Papbosy facred to Venus, viii. 396. 
Poetry, the honours due to it, viii. 521. xvii. 466. 

The gift of heaven, ibid. Afcribed to infpiradon, 

viii. 531. SeeNotey xxii. 383. 
Phadony king of Thelprotia, xix. 329. 
PoUteSy companion of Ulyffes, x. 258. 
PhlegethoHy a burning river in hell, x. 608. 
PeliaSy king of lolcos, xi. 311. 
PhereSy fon of Cretheus, xi. 3 14. 
PericlimenuSy xi. 348. His wonderful qualities. Note 

Hid. 
Polluxy hisftory, ^67^ 
PhadrUy xi. ;^^^. 
Procrisy xi. 29S' 

Peleusy father of Achilles, xi. 605. 
Peroy a great beauty, xi. 351. xv. 259. 
Phorcysy the bay of it defcribed, xiii. 117, 393. 
Phceniciansy great failors, xiii. 316. Noted tor felf- 

hood, xiv. 319. Skill in aftronomy, xv. 440. 

See the Note. 
PolyphideSy a prophet, xv. 274. 



INDEX 

J^««^fej> xix% 4631 504. 

Pmdarusj xx. 78. 

PiiLeiiuSy a faithfiil fervant to Ulyffes, xx. 234. His 
fpeech to Ulyffes, xx. 249. xxi. 205. Affijfts him 
in the fight> and kills Ctefippus^ xxii. Ji6, 

Rtifbrus, u 238. 
Rbadamantbus, iv. 766. 
I^xenor dits fuddcnly,, viu 81.. 

S. 

SIMILITUDES. 

From things animate. 

From a lion*3 tearing young fawns, iv; 450. xviL 
140. From a fliepherd tending his flocks, iv. 559, 
From a fatted ox killed in the ftaU, iv. 719. From 
a lionefs defending her whelps, 1 04 1 . From water- 

. fowl, V* 64. From a fea-mew, v. 428. From 
children rejoicing for the recovery of a father, v. 

. 506. From a fiSi called a polypus, v. 550. From 
Diana dancing with her nymphs, vii. 116. From 
a lion rtifhing from a wood to feize his prey, vi. 
153. From a matron feeii^ an hufband aying, 
viii, 57 1. From a fhipwright boring with a win>- 
ble, ix. 457. From an armourer tempering iron 
in water, 465. From calves frilking round their 

^ dams, x.485« From a fiflier, xii. 300. Froma 
bat clinging to a beam, xii. 5 13. From a plough- 
man wearied with labour, xiii. ;^^. From the mo- 
tion of horfes in a race, xiii. 98. From the drop- 
ping down of a ctow, xiv. 341. From a fathe/ 
receiving an only fori after a long abfence, xvi. 17 
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From an eagle or vulture lamenting for hecjNHttgi 
xvi. 238. From the mufick of poetry, xviL 609* 
From the nightingale^ xix. 605.. Fromamaftifi^ 
XX. 00. From a man in hunger, xx. 32. From 
i ^e roaring of a buU, xxi. 51. From a lyrift 
tuning his harp, xxi. 440. From the voioo of a 
fwallow, xxi. 449. From the breeze fly, xxii. 
335. From vultures feizing their prey, xxii. 337. 
From fifhing, xxii. 425. From a Uon ftandui^ 
over his prey, xxii. 440. From, birds caught in 
a fnare, xxii. 505. Fronj a fajlor efc^Wg from 
a wreck, xxiii. 249.^ FTQn> the fcwaming of \»th 
xxiv. 9. 

Similitudes from things inanimate. 

From an heap of thorns driven by the wind, v. 417. 

From fheaves of corn toft by a whirlwind, 470. 

From a peafant preferving fire in embers, v. 630. 
. From pouring filver over gold, vi, a75^ From th« 

motion of the leaves of a poplar, vii. 13$. ^ Fiom 

fiiows diffolving, xiXf 238. 

Suitors, their luxury and riot, i. 138, 189, 291. iv. 

429. Throughout the whole Odyflfey. 
Sparta feated in a vale, iv. 2. Famed for danctngi 

XV. 2. 
Syria^ an ifland, xv. 438. Fruitful and hesDithftil, ibid. 
SidoVy famous for works in metals, iv. 834. 3csr, 130. 
Styxy an infernal river, by which die Gods fwear, v. 

239. 
Sentences, their ufe in poetry, vii. Note on v. 379. 
Ships -of Alcinous inftinft with thought, viii. 6o4. 

Transformed into a rock, xiii. 188. 
SalmmeuSy xi. 28 j. 

SijyphuSy his punifhment in hell, nCu 734. 
^irwj dcfcribcd, xii. 51, 219* 



INDEX. 

Sc>fHat a drcadfijl rock, xii. 87, 280. 

Sicily i why fo called, xx. 456. SeetbeNnte, 

T. 

Telemachusy i. 148. His hofpitality, his Ipetcch to 
Mentes, i. 203. Convenes a council, ii. 10. His 
Ipeech, ii. 47, 147. ii. 237. His prayer to Minerva, 
1^6. Lands in Pyle, iii. 5. His fpeech to Nelior, 
90. To Menelaus, iv. 425. Sets fail for Ithaca, 
XV. 310. Lands, xv. 535. Confers with Eumseus, 
xvi. 57. With Penelope, xvii. 56. With Ulyfles, 
xvi. 77. Knows him, 234. His trial qf the bow, 
xxi. 130. Kills Amphinomus, xx. 105. 

Temefcy i. 410. Famous for meta|s. See the Note. 

I'boney king of ^ypt, iv. 3 16. 

Thyeftesy iv. 690. 

Thrace y facred to Mars, viii. 394. 

Troyy the taking of it, viii. 551. 

Telemusy a prophet, ix. 595. 

Tirefinsy x. 582. xi. 112. Tells Ulyfles his fate, r26» 

lyroy herhillory, xi. 281. 

Tityusy his punifhment in hell, xi. 709. 

Tantalus y his punifhment, xi. 719. 

Taphians praftife piracy, xv. 469. 

Tifeoclymenusy an augur, xv. 278. Explains an omen 
to Tclemachus, xv. 27 1 . To Penelope, xvii. 175. 
Interprets- a prodigy, xx. 421. 

Thefprotiansy xvi. 19^ S6y 309, 330. 

U. 

Ulyjfesy his charafter ii. 79. Detained by Calypfo, iv. 

7^3. His adventure in Troy, 335. Mourns for 

hjs country, v. 105, 193. His fpeech to. Calypfo, 

V. 273. He l^uilds a raff, v. 311,, Set3.fail^ iv. 

Vol. V. X 



INDEX. 

•J45. Is (hipwrecked, 403. Thrown upon an un?. 
known fhore, 580. Pafles the night m a wood, 
613. His addrefs to Nauficaa, vi. 175. He is 
relieved by her, 227. Entertained by Alcinous, vii, 
1250. His Ipeech before the Phaeacians, viii. 183. 
Out-throws all the Phaeacians, 210. His challenge to 
the Phaeacians, 230. Relates his adventures to the 
Phaeacians, ix. 21. Theftory of the Cicons, ix. 41. 
OftheLotophagi, 95. Of Cyclops, 217. Ulyffcs 
cfcapes, ([49. Received by uSlolus, x. i , Sails to 
ihc Leftrigons, x. 91. To Circe, ^57. Defcends 
to hell, xi, 27, Confers with his mother Anticlea, 
186. With Agamemnon, fcfr. 485. Sets fail to- 
wards his country, xiii. 90. Lands, xiii, 138, 
Goes to Eumaeus in difguifc of a beggar, xiv. j^. 
Amufes him with inYente4 ftories, xiv. 220. Con- 
tinues the conference, xv. 326. Difcovers him- 
felf to Telemachus, xvi, 296. Qoes to his palace, 
xvii. 410. Begs of the Suitors, xvii. 43 8> £5?^. 
Beats Irus, xviii. no. His moral difcourle to Am- 
phinomus, xviii. 156. His conference with Pene- 
lope, xix. 127. Is difcovered by Euryclea, xix. 545. 
Makes himfelf known to Eumaeus and Philastius, 
xxi. 211. Draws the bow, xxi. 411. Kills An- 
tinous, xxii. 58. Eurymachus, xxii. 96, fcfr. 
Hangs the female Servants that were f^lfe to him, 
xxii. 500. Makes himfelf known to Penelope, 
xxiii. 211, 240. To Laertes, xxiv. 248, 375. 
Engages the Ithacans^ xxiv. 609. ^d regains his 
kingdom, 632, 



Vifion appears to Nauficaa, vi. 25. To Penelope^ 

xix. 626. 
yulfau liirprifcs Mars and Venus, viii. 315^ 



INDEX. 



W. 



Women, when young and beautiful, feldom wife, vii. 

379. The evils they occafion, xi. 531. Not to 

be trufted, 545. Women fond of foldiers, xiv. 

246. Fond of the fecond hufband and his chil- 

dren, xv. 25. 
Wooden horfe, viii. SS3' 
Wines of Maron, ix. 229. 
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Bv Mn. ARcHbKAicoK PARNELL. 

CORRICTZD BT Mr. POPE. 



UAMBSc/tbi MICE. 

pSYCARPAX, Oiu nuhopbm^ 

^ dert Granaries, * 

Troxartes, A BreaJ-emtir. 

Lychomyley A IJchtr of Meal, f 

PtemotroAaSy A Bacon-eater. % 

LycopinaXy ALicker of Dijbes. 

Embafichytros, A Creeper into 
Pots. 

Lychenor, A Name from Lick- 
ing. 

Troglodytes, Ont nvbo runs into 
iSdes. 

ArtophaguSy Who feeds on Bread. 

Tyi-oglyphus, A Cbtefe-fcooper. 

Pternopnagus, A Bacon-eatef'. 

Cniflbaio^les, One ivho follows 
th Steam of Kitchens. 

Sitophagus, An Eater of Wheat. 

Mendarpax, One who plunders 
his Share* 



NAMES £/^/i&^ FROGS. . 

pHYSIGNATHUS, Omvib^ 

^ fnuells his Cheeks. 

PeleoBy A Name from Mud. 

Hydromedufe, A Ruler in the 
Waters. 

Hypfiboas, A loud Bowler. 

f clion, froik Mud. 

Seutlaetts, called from the Beets, 

Polyphonus, A great Babler. 

Lymnocharis, One <who krves the 
Lake. 

CrambophaguSy Cabbage-eater. 

Lymnifius, called from the Lake, 

Calaminthiiis, from the Herb. 

Hydrocharis, Who loves the 
Water. 

Borborocates, § Who lies in the 
Mud. 

PraiTophagus, An Eater of Gar- 
lick. 

Pelufius, from Mud. 

Pelobates, Who walks in the 
Dirt. 

Praflkus, called from Garlick. 

Craugafides, from Croaking. 



* More properly, PHcharpax, a fnatcher of crumbi. 

+ Rather, a licker of the mill-ftonc. 

\ Or, a bacon-nibbler : to diftinguUh him from one below. 

4 It ^ould be written Borborocoetes. 
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FROGS AND MICE. 



fi O O K L 



TO fill my rifing fbng with facred fire, ' 
Ye tuneful Nine, ye fweet celeftial Qjiire 1 
From Helicon's imbowVing height repair. 
Attend riiy labours, and reward my prayV. 



Vcr. i.j This exordium is executed with no fort of fidelity to 
his author^ but the reader would naufeate the minutiae of criticifiri 
on this performance, in which our poet was but partially con- 
cerned ; and would reprefs all oftentatious pedantry with a verfe 
of Pope's : 

Who breaks a butterfly upon the wheel ? 
In generaljt the tranflation is extremely well executed, though 
difFuie ; having expanded 294 verfes of the original into no fewer 
than 489. 

X4 
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The dreadful toils of raging Mars I write, 5 
The fprings of coiiteft, and the fields of fight ; 
How threatening Mice advanced with warlike 

grace. 
And wag'd dire combats with the croaking race. 
Not louder tumults ihook Glympus* tow'rs, 9 
When earth-born giants dar'd immortal pow'rs. 
Thefe equal afts an equal glory claim. 
And thus the Mufe records the tale of Fame. 

Once on a time, fatigu'd and out of breath. 
And juft efcap'd the ftretchmg claws of Death, 
A gentle Moufe, whom Cats purfu'd in vain, ij 
Flies fwifl:-of-foot acrofs the neighbVing plain. 
Hangs o'er a brmk his eager thirft to cool. 
And dips his whi&ers in the (landing pool ; 
When near a courteous Frog advanced his head, 
And from the waters, hoarfe refounding laid, 2^ 

What art thou, ftranger ? What the line you 
boaft ? 
What chance hath caft thee panting on our coaft ? 
With ftrideft truth let all thy words agree. 
Nor let me find a faithlefs Moufe in thee. 



Vcr. 18.] Tills epithet is fupcrfluous. Rather: 
And dips his whiikers in the lucU pool. 

Pope might take a hint from this paflkge in his imitations of 
Horace, book ii. fatire 6. where his pleafantry is very happy : 

That jelly's rich ; this malmfey, healing : 
Pray, Jip your ^whijkcrs and your tail in ! 
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If worthy friendfliip, profFerM friieiidfliip take. 
And entering view the pleafurable lake : 
Range o'er my palace, in my bounty fliare. 
And glad return from hofpitable fare. 
This iilver realhi extends beneath my fway. 
And me, th^ir monarch, all its frogs obey. -^ 
Great Phyfignathus I, from Pelius' race, 
Begot in fair Hydromedufe* embrace. 
Where by the nuptial bank that paints his ffle. 
The fwift 'Eridanus delights to glide. 
Thee too, thy form, thy ftrength, and port^fo- 
daim:, 3j^ 

A fcepterM45:ing ; a Ton of martial fame : 
Then trace thy line, and aid my gueffing eyes. 
Thus ceas*d the Frog, and thus the Moufe re- 
plies. 
Known to the Gods, the men, the birds thrt 

fly, 

Thro' wild ^x^anfes of the midway iky, 4« 
My name refimhds ; and if unknown to thee, 
The foul of great Pfycarprfx* lives in me. 
Of brave Troxattes* line, whofe fleeky doWfi 
In love compfefs'd LycomHethe brown. 



Vcr. 31.] He might cafily have prefer ired the true •quafntity of 
the word with more accuracy in other relpeds : 
^^i/^rV Phyfignathus, of P^/«/' race. 

Ver. 42.] This is fcarcely intelligible, if imendad for an cxaft 
reprefcnution of his author. The fpeakcr is Pfycarpax himfelf. 
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My mother (he, and princefs of the plains 4J 

Where-e'er her father Pternotroftas reigns : 

Born where a cabin lifts its airy fhed. 

With figs, with nuts, with vary'd dainties fed. 

But fince our natures nought in common know^ 

From what foundation can a friendfhip grow ? 

Thefe curling waters o'er thy palace roll ; 51 

But man's high food fupports my princely fouL 

In vain the circled loaves attempt to lie 

Conceal'd in flalkets from my curious eye ; 

In vain the tripe that boafts the whiteft hue, a 

In vain the gilded bacon (huns my view. 

In vain the cheefes, offspring of the pail. 

Or honey'd cakes, which Gods themfelves re-» 

gale. 
And as in arts I (hine, in arms I fight, 
Mix'd with the bravefl, and unknown to flights 
Tho' large to mine the human form appear, 61 
Not Man himfelf can fmite my foul with fear : 
Sly to the bed with filent fleps I go. 
Attempt his finger, or attack his toe. 
And fix indented wounds with dextrous fkill ; e$ 
Sleeping he feels, and only leems to feel. 



Ver. 65*] This is the firft defedlive rhyme, that has yet 
appeared, in a verfion remarkably pure in this refpcft. We maj 
^orreft, with juftice to his original, thus : 

With dextrous fkill // nibbling at bis heeh 
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Yet have we foes which direful dangers caufc. 
Grim Owls with talons arm'd, and Cats with 

claws; 
And that falfe Trap, the den of filent fate. 
Where Death his ambufli plants around the 

bait : 
All dreaded thefe, and dreadful o*er the reft ji 
The potent warriours of the tabby vefi : 
If to the dark we fly, the dark they trace. 
And rend our heroes of the nibbling race. 
But me, nor ftalks, nor watrifli herbs delight, 75 
Nor can the crimfbn radilh charm my light : 
The lake-refbunding Frogs felefted fare. 
Which not a Moufe of any tafte can bear. 

As thus the downy Prince his mind exprefl:. 
His anfwer thus the c/oaking King addreft* Sd 

Thy words luxuriant on thy dainties rove. 
And, ftranger, we can boaft of bounteous Jove : 
We Iport in water, or we dance on land. 
And born amphibious, food from both command* 
But trufl thyfclf where wonders alk thy view. 
And fafely tempt thofe feas, I'll bear thee 

through : ss 

Afcend my (houlders, firmly keep thy feat. 
And reach my marfhy court, and feaft in flate. 



Ver. ?8.] Thus mend the rhyme : 

And view, with rapture view, my bleft retreat. 
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He faid, and lent his back ; with nitxible 

bound 
Leaps the light moufe, and claips his arms 

around ; 96 

Then wondering floats, and fees with gkd fiirvtsjr 
The winding banks refembling ports At fea* 
But when aloft the curling water rides. 
And wets with azure wave his downy fides. 
His thoughts grow coiifcious of fipprdaching Woc> 
His idle tears with vain repentance floV ; ^ 
His locks he rends, his trembling fe6t he rears. 
Thick beats his heart with unaccuftom'd fears; 
He fighs, and chiU'd with danjger, tongs for 

(hore : 
His tail extended forms a fruitli^ oar, 100 

Half dretichM in liquid death his prtiy'rs he (^ke, 
And thus bemoan'd him from the dreadful lake. 

So pafs'd Europa thro' the rapid fea, 
Trembling and fainting all the vcntVous way ; 
-With oary feet the Bull triumphant row'd, 105 
And fafe in Crete deposM his lovely load. 

Ver. 89.] In the firft edition, lefs exadUy to'his author: 

He faid, and Sef!t his hadk. 
Ver. 103.'] Very difFerent from his original, vHch (xya : 
Not thus Europa did the fea convey : 
meaning that to be a lefs extraordinai-y tranfportation than hit 
own. And, in paffing, I have fubftituted a better rhyme. 

Ver. 105.] From more gorgeous vcrfcs in Paradife Loft, 
vii. 438. 
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Ah fafe at laft ! may. thus the Frog fupport 
My trembling limbs to reach his ample courti. 

As thus he forrows, Death ambiguous grows, 
Lo ! from the deep a Water-Hydra rofe ; ua 
He rolls his fauguin'd eyes, his.bofbm heaves ; 
And darts with adive rage along the waves. 
ConfusM, the monarch fees his hiffing foe. 
And dives to fhun the fable fates below. 114^ 

Forgetful Frog ! The friend thy fhoulders bore, 
Unlkill!d in. fwiniming, floats remote from 

ihore. 
He graips with fruitlqfs hands to find relief. 
Supinely falls^aiid grinds his teeth with grief; 



■— — — ■— — the fwan with arched neck, 
B^tweep:^ her wj\it^ wiiigs Ina^t|iIVS; proadly, ro<icfj 
Her fUte loith oary feet: 

upon the ftrength of which p^age, I have ventured to fubftitute, 
in the poem belbre us> from conjedure, the word row*d, inflead; 
of rode in all. the editions. And^ with a view of enlivening, 
the dulnefs of thefe note^, I fh^l) attempt to entertain the reader 
with fome excellent verfes from Silius Italicus5 which appear tOx 
have affiled Milton with a few ilrokes in his admirable painting :$ 
Funic, xiv. 189. 

Ha^d fec^^ Eridani flagnis, ripave Cayflri» 
lonatat alfaiu olor> pronoque immobile corpus 
Dat fluvio, et pedihus tacitas eremigat undas. 
Thus the white fwan, or in the pools of Po, 
Or where Cayfter's lucid waters flow. 
With oary feet and in majeftic pride. 
Moves his flow flate, and flcinis the tranquil tide. 

Vcr. 110.] Water-Hydra is an ignorant comppund : and' the. 
next couplet is as faulty in rhyme, as^fkithlcA toi(*s model* 
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Plunging he finks, and ftruggling moiinte again. 
And finks, and ftrivcs, but ftrivcs with fate in 

vain. I2Q 

The weighty moifture clogs his hairy veft. 
And thus the Prince his dying rage expreft. 
Nor thou, that fling'fl: me flound'ring from 

thy back. 
As from hard rocks rebounds the fhatt'ring 

wrack. 
Nor thou (halt 'fcape thy due, perfidious king ! 
PurfiiM by vengeance on the fwifteft wing : 126 
At land thy ftrength could never equal mine. 
At fea to conquer, and by craft, was thine. 
But heav*n has Gods, and Grods have fearching 

eyes : 
Ye Mice, ye Mice, my great avengers rife ! 130 
This faid, he fighing gafp'd, and galping dy'd; 
His death the young Lycopinax efpy'd. 
As on the flow'ry brink he pafs'd the day, 
Balk'd in the beam, and loiter'd life away : 
Loud (hrieks the Moufe, his fhrieks the fhores 

repeat; 135 

The nibbling nation learn their Hero's fate : 



Ver. 123.] Fling' ft. To the firft edition, very properly: 
later impreffions give flings. 

Ver. 135.] With vicious rhymes, we have alfo one of thofc 
interpcJations fo very frequent with the tranflators of the Iliad 
and OdyiTey. Thus his author : 
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Grief, difmal grief enfues ; deep murmurs found, 
And fhriller fury fills the deafen'd ground : 
From lodge to lodge the facred Heralds run. 
To fix their council with the rifing fun ; 140 
Where great Troxartes crown'd in glory reigns, 
/^id winds his length'ning court beneath the 

plains : 
Pfycarpax' father, father now no more ! 
For poor Pfycarpax lies remote from (hore : 
Supine he lies ! the filent waters ftand, 145 

And no kind billow wafts the Dead to land ! 



Loud fhrieks the Moufe, and hears nmth eager pac9 
The dire difafter to the nibbling race. 
The renudnder of this book is excellently done* 
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BOOK IL 

WHEN rofy fiotger'd Morn had tingMithd 
clouds, 
Around their MooarchrMoufe the natioti crowds; 
Slow rofe the Monarch, heav'd his anxious 

breaft^ 
And thus, the council fiU'd with rage, addreft. 

For loft Pfycarpax much my foul endures, 5 
'Tis mine the private grief, the publick, your's ; 
Three warlike fons adorn'd my nuptial bed. 
Three fons, alas, before their father dead ! 
Our eldeft perifh'd by the rav'ning Cat, 
As near my court the Prince unheedful fat. 10 
Our next, an engine fraught with danger drew, 
The portal gap'd, the bait was hung in view. 
Dire Arts affift the Trap, the Fates decoy. 
And men unpitying kill'd my gallant Boy. 
The laft, his Country's hope, his Parents pride, 
Plung'd in the lake by Phyfignathus, dy'd. 
Roufe all the war, my friends ! avenge the 

deed. 
And bleed that Monarch, and his nation bleed. 

His words in ev'ry breaft inlpir'd alarms, 
And careful Mars fupply'd their hoft with arms. 
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In verdant hulls defpoird of all their beans, 21 
The buflcin'd warriours ftalk'd along the plains : 
Quills aptly bound, their bracing corfelet made> 
Fac'd with the plunder of a Cat they flay 'd ; 
The lamp's round bofs affords their ample (hield. 
Large fhells of nuts their cov'ring helmet yield'; 
And o*er the region, with refledled rays, 27 

Tall groves of needles for their lances blaze. 
Dreadful in arpis the marching Mice appear : 
<.The, wond'ring Frogs perceive the tumult near^ 
Forlake the waters, thick'ning form a ring, 31 
And afk, and hearken, whence the noifes fpring; 
When near the croud, difclos'd to publick view. 
The valiant chief l^i^bafichytros drew : 
The facred herald's fcepter grac'd his hand, 35 
And thus his words expreft his King's command. 
Ye Frogs ! the Mice with vengeance -fir'd, 
advance, 
And deckt in armour (hake the (hining lance ; 
Their haplefs Prince by Phyfignathus (lain. 
Extends incumbent on the watry plain, 40 

.Then arm your hoft, the doubtful battle try ; 
Lead forth thofe Frogs that have the foul to die. 



Vcr. 21.] Or thus, to banifh a vile Irilh pronunciation, com- 
mon alfo to Lancafhire and Cheihire : - 

In grea'vest the verdant hulls of beans heftow. 
The buikin'd warriours to the combat go. 

Vol. v. Y 
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The chief retires, the crowd fbe cballetige 
hear. 
And proudly-fwelling, yet perpiexM appear ; 
Mudi they refcnt, yet much their Monarch 

blame. 
Who riiing, fpoke to clear his tainted fiitne, ^ 

O friends ! I never forc'd theMoulfetxj death. 
Nor faw the gafpings of his lateft breath. 
He, vain of youths our art of fwimming try*d. 
And ventVous in the lake the wanton dy'd, jo 
To vengeance now by fisdfe appearance led. 
They point their anger at my guiltlefe head. 
But wage the rifirig war by defep device. 
And turn its fury on the crafty Mice. 
Your King dire<3:s the way ; my thoughts elate 
With hopes of conqueft, form defigns of fate. 56 
Where high the banks their verdant fiirfacc 

heave, 
And the fteep (ides confine the fleeping wave, 
There, near the margin, and in armour bright, 
Suftain the firft impetuous fhocks of fight : 60 
Then where the, dancing feather joins the creft, 
Let each brave Frog his obvious Moufe arreft ; 
Each ftrongly grafping, headlong plunge a foe, 
Till countlefs circles whirl the lake below ; 64 



Ver. 57.] Or, if the reader pleafe: 

Where high the bankb their verdant furface JpreaJ, 
And the fteep fides confine the wat'ty hid. 
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pdW|iiii?Uc the Mice in yieldiog waters drown'd : 
Loud flafli t;he waters j echoing (hor^ireiound: 
5'beFrogSitriunfiphant tread the conquer'd plain. 
And raife their glorious trophies of the«flain. 

;He fppkeno more, his prudent Ichemc imparts 
Redoubling ardour to the boldeft hearts, 70 

Green was the fuit his arming heroes chofe, 
.j^roupd theirlegs the greaves of mallo;ws clo^ .} 
Green .w?re the beets about their fhoulders laid, 
iVp.d green the cole wort, whiqh the target n)ade j 
Porpi*d of the varyM fhells the waiters yield, 7J 
Their .glo{iy helmets. gliftenMo*er the field ; 
And t^pViwg fea-reeds forthe polilh'd.fp^r^ 
.With upright order piercM the ambient air. 
jFhus drefs*d for war, they l^ke thV appointed 
iheight, 79 

Sq}Zc the long ayms, and:urge the promised fight* 

ButrUow, where Jove*s irradiate fpires arife, 
Withiftars furrounded in aetheriaL ikies, 
(Aipleoln council calld) the br^^en gat^s 
Unbar ; the Gods^ affume tbeir golden feats : 

Ver. 66.] In the firfl: edition : 

— — — ^ — aW tffe fhores rcffound : 

But the whole claufe is a mere interpolation : fee note on book i. 
Ver. 135. It is furprifing to obferve, how often this ftale mqrfel 
lias been ferved up. 

Ver. 83.] Or as follows : 

(A council call'd) the brazen gates unfold ; 
The .Gods in order.fill tYitix tkrones of gold. 
Y 2 
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The Sire fuperiour leans, and points to fliow gy 
What wondVous combats mortals wage below : 
How ftrong, how large, the numerous heroes 

ftride ; 
What length of lance they (hake with warlike 

pride : 
What eager fire their rapid march reveals ; 
So the fierce Centaurs ravagM o'er the dales ; 90 
And fo confirmed, the daring Titans rofe, 
HeapM hills on hills, and bid the Gods be foes« 
This feen, the Pow'r his facred vifage rears, 
He cafts a pitying fmile on worldly cares. 
And aflcs what heav'nly guardians take the lift, 
Or who the Mice, or who the Frogs affift ! 96 
Then thus to Pallas. If my daughter's mind 
Have join'd the Mice, why ftays fhe ftill behind ? 
Drawn forth by fav'ry fleams they wind their way, 
And fure attendance round thine altar pay, 100 
Where while the viftims gratify their tafte. 
They Iport to pleaie the Goddefs of the feaft. 

Ver. 89.] Thus? 

What pride of war their marlhaird ranks difplay : 

So the fierce Centaurs urg'd their furious way. 
Ver. 93.] Or: 

The Godhead fpake : and fmiles benignant grace 

The foft'ning features of his awful face. 
Ver. 1 01.] If the reader wifh better rhymes, he may accept 
the following : 

There, while rich offerings breathe their fragrance round. 
In the brifk dance the frolic nation bound* 
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Thus fpake the Ruler of the fpacious fkies. 
When thus, refolv'd, the blue-ey*d Maid replies. 
In vain, my fether ! all their dangers plead ; 105 
To fuch, thy Pallas never grants her aid. 
My flow'ry wreaths they petulantly Ipoil, 
And rob my cryftal lamps of feeding oil. 
Ills following ills : but what afflids me more, 
My veil, that idle race profanely tore. no 

The web was curious, wrought with art divine ; 
Relentlefs wretches ! all the work was mine ; 
Along the loom the purple warp I fpread, 
Caft the light (hoot, and croft the filver thread. 
In this their teeth a thoufand breaches tear ; nj 
The thoufand breaches Ikilful hands repair ; 
For which, vile earthly duns thy daughter grieve : 
But Gods, that ufe no coin, have none to give ; 
And Learning's Goddefs never lefs can owe : 
Neglefted Learning gets no wealth bellow. 120 
Nor let the Frogs to gain my fuccour fue, 
Thofe clam'rous fools have loft my fevour too. 



Ver. 105.] Or thus: 

My Father! ail their dangers plead in vain: 

Mice from thy Pallas ^11 n9 fuccour gain. 
Ver. 117.] For thefe two couplets^ thus more nearly to his 
author i 

For which thy daughter urgent duns moleft : 

Hence grew this deep refentment in my breafl. 

Of borrowed implements my veil was made ; 

And ftill remains alas ! the debt unpaid. 
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For htc,- wheii all the eonffi6i! ceaft aft nigirt. 
When my ftretch'd (inews ach'd with eager fight, 
When %ent with gloriou*s toil^ 1 left tht fieH, 
And funk for flviitifeer on my fwelfing.ffiield; it^ 
Lo from- the dfeep, repelling fweet refpofe ^ 
With noify cr6afeings half the natioir role : 
Devoid off teft, with aching brows I liy, 
*Till cocks pfocljtitn'd thfe crilrifon dawn of day, 
Let all^ like me, from either hoft forbteair, i^i 
Nor tettipt the llyiflg fiirles of the fpear. 
Let heav'nl^ blood (or what fdr blobd may ^dW) 
Adbrn the Conqueft of a irieaher foe. 
Who, wildfy ruffling, meet the ^dndTrotis ddds, 
Tho' Gfods oppofe; and brave the wdtindfed Gods. 
0*ergildfed clouds reclin'd, the danger vie W, 137 
And be the wars of mortals fceties fdr you. 
So rilttV^d the blue-ey'd Queen, her Words f er- 
ftiade. 
Great JoVe iffented, and the reft obey'd. 140 



Vcr. 124.] For ach'^ tlife fifft edldttn has wd?r;tV. 
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VTOW front to front the marching armies 

ihine. 
Halt e'er they meet, and form the Iwigth'ning 

line ; 
The chiefs conipicuous feen, and heard afar. 
Give the loud iign to loofe the rufliing war % 
Their dreadful trumpets deep^mouthM hornets 

found, 5 

The founded charge remurmers o'pr the ground ; 
Ev'n Jove proclaims a field of horrour nigh. 
And rolls low thunder thro' the troubled Iky. 
Firft to the fight the large Hypfiboas flew. 
And brave Lychenor with a jav'Un flew ; 10 
The l\jcklef$ warriour, fiU'd with gen'rous flame; 
Stood forcmofl: glitt'ring in the pofl: of Fame. 
When ia his liver ftruck, the jav'lin hung ; 
The Moufe fell thimd'ring, and the target rung : 
Prone to the ground he finks his clofing eye, 15 
And, foird in duft, his lovely treffes lie, 

Vcr. 4.] Thus in the firft edition : 

Give tl^e Ipud^W to the raS^ing .w^» 
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A fpear at Pelion Troglodytes caft ; 
The miffive fpear withia the bofbm paft ; 
Death's fable fhades the fainting Frog furround, 
And life's red tide runs ebbing from the wound. 
Embafichytros felt Seutlaeus' dart 21 

Transfix, and quiver in his panting heart ; 
But great Artophagus aveng'd the flain^ 
And big Seutlaeus tumbling loads the plain. 
And Polyphonus dies, a Frog renown'd .. if 
For boaftfiil fpecch and turbulence of fbiind ; 
Deep thro' the belly pierc'd, fupine ha lay. 
And breath'd his foul againft the fece of day. 
. The flrong Lymnocharis, who vieW'd with ire, 
A viiSor triumph, and a friend expire ; . 30 

With heaving arms a rocky fragment caught. 
And fiercely flung where Troglodytes fought ; 
A warriour vers'd in arts, of fure retreat. 
Yet arts in vain elude impending fate : 
Full on his finewy neck the fragment fell, 3$ 
And o'er his eye-lids clouds eternal dwell.. 
Lychenor (fecond of the glorious name) 
Striding advanc'd, and took no wand'ring aim ; 



Ver. 17.] The proper quantity might be preferved by tranf-' 
pofition : 

Troglodytes a fpear at Pelion caft. 

Ver. 34.] Or thus: 

In arts ^ieep vers'd oVr ali the warriOur-fr/?/> j 
Sut arts elude impending Fate in vain. 
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Thro* all the Frog the Ihining jav'lin flies. 

And near the vanquifh'd Moufe the vi£kor dies* 40 . 

The dreadful ftroke Crambophagus affrights. 
Long bred to banquets, lefs inur'd to fights ; 
Heedjels he runs, and ftumbles o'er the fteep. 
And wildly flound'ring flalhes up the deep : . 
Lychenor, following, with a downward blow 45 
Reached, in the lake, his unrecover'd foe ; 
Gafping he rolls, a purple ftream of blood 
Diftains the.furface of the filver flood ; 
Thro' the wide wound the rufhing entrails throng. 
And flow the breathle^ carcai^ floats along, go 
, Lynuiifius good Tyroglyphus aflails. 
Prince of the Mice that haunt the flow'ry vales, . 
Loft to the milky fares and rural feat, . 
He came to periih on the bank of fate. 

The dread Pternoglyphus demands the fight, jj: 
Which tender Calaminthius fhuns by flight. 
Drops the green target, fpringing quits the foe. 
Glides thro' the lake, and fafely dives below. . 
The dire Pternophagus divides his way 
Thro' breaking ranks, and leads the dreadful 
day; 60 

No nibbling prince exceU'd in fiercenefe more, ^ 
His parents fed him on the favage boar : 



Ver. 53.] Or, 

Lofl tQ the milker &res and niral/o^/. 
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But wbeie bis lance the field with Uood imbra'd^ 
Swift as he movM Hjdr ocbaris, purftt*d, 
Till feU'n in death he hes ; a ihatt'ring ftone 65 
Sounds on the heck» and craihes^ all thr heme ; - 
I|i$ blood pollutes the vecdhure q£ the piain^ , 
And from bis noArik burib the guihing brain^ 

Lycopinax with BorbVocpetes fights, 
A blameleis Frog, whom humbler lifisd^gbts; 
The fatal jav'lin unndenting fiie^^ , * 7^ 

And darkpe& ieals the gentle croaker's e^fcsi; 

Incois'd Praf&phagus^ with fpri^tly bounds 
Bears C^niilbdiofi^es off the rifing ground ; . 
Then drags him o'er the lake, deprived of breath ; 
And, downward plunging, finks his foul to death. 
But now the great Pfycarpax fhincs afar, 
(Scarce he fo great whofe lofs provok'd the war) 
Swift to revenge his fatal jav'lin fled. 
And thro* the liver ftruck Peluiius dead ; «o 
His freckled corps before the vi£tor fell. 
His foul indigjoant fought the ftiades of helL 

This faw Pelobates, and from the flood, 
Lifts with both hands a n^onftrous maisof ixuid. 
The cloud obfcene o'er all the warriour flies, 85 
Diihonoujis bis brown face, and blqts his eyes. 



Ver. 86.] I believe the time will allow us to attribute fom« 
ornament of this paflage to one in the Dunciad^ ii. io8. fupremely 
ludicrous : 

Repaffes Lintot, vindicates the race. 
Nor heeds tU brown difoonours of bis faci* 
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Enrag'd, and wildly ^utt'riag, from the fliore 
A ftone immienfe of f\ze the warriour bore ; 
A load for lab'ring c*arth, whofe bulk to iraife^ 
Afks ten degeaVate Mice of modern days : 90 
Fall to the teg arrives the cnrfhing wound ; 
The Frog, fupportlefs, writhes upon the ground. 

Thus flufb'd, the vidor wars with matchlefi 
fb^ce, 
'Till loud Craugafides arrefts bis courfe : 
Hoarfe croaking threats precede; with fatal {peed 
Deep tbro' the belly runs the pointed reed, 9* 
Then, flrongly tug^d, returnM imbru'd with gore; 
And on the pile bis reeking entraik bore. 

The lame Sitophagus, opprds'd with pain, 
Creeps from the dtip^nte dangers of the plain : 
And where the ditches riiing weeds fopply, loi 
To Ipread their lowly fhadcs beneath the (ky ; 
There lurks the filent Moufe reKev'd of heaty 
And, fafe imbower'd, avoids the chance of fete; 

But here Troxartes, Phyfignathus there, loj 
Whitl the dire furies of the pointed (pear : 
Then where the foot around its ankle plies, 
Troxartes wounds, and Phyfignathus flics. 
Halts to the pool, a fafe retreat to find. 
And trails a dangling length of leg behind, no 



Vcr. 103.] Or thus: 

There lurks the filent Moufe ; draws thick his breathy 
O'erfpent with toil> and fcarce efcap'd from death. 
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The Moufe ftill urges, ftill the Frog retires. 
And half in anguifli of the flight expires ; 

Then pious ardour youiig Praffaeus brings. 
Betwixt the fortune of contending kings : 
Lank, harmlefs Frog I with forces hardly 

grown, 
He darts the reed in combats not his own : nS 
Which faintly tinkling on Troxartes' (hield. 
Hangs at the point, and drops upon the field. 
; Now nobly tow'ring o'er the reft appears 
A gallant prince that far tranfcends his years, no 
Pride of his fire, and glory of his houie. 
And more a Mars in combat than a Moufe : 
His a£lion bold, robuft his ample frame. 
And Meridarpax his reibunding name. 
The warriour, finglcd from the fighting crowd, 
Boafts the dire honours of his arms aloud ; 126 
Then ftrutting near the lake, with looks elate. 
Threats all its nations with approaching fate. 
And fuch his ftrength, the filver lakes around 
Might roll their waters o'er unpeopled ground ; 130 
But powerful Jove who fhews no lefs his grace 
To Frogs that perifh, than to human race. 



Ver. 117.] This language feems borrowed from Dry den's 
vcrfion of the parallel paflage in Virgil's JEncid^ ii. 745. 
And faintly tinckUd on the brazen fifidd. 
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Felt fbft compaffion rifing in his foul, 
And fhook his facred head, that fhook the pole. 
Then thus to all the gazing pow'rs began, 135 
The fire of Gods, and Frogs, and Moufe, and 

man. 
What leas of blood I view, what worlds of 

flain ? 
An Iliad rifing from a day's campaign ! 
How fierce his jav'lin, o'er the trembling lakes. 
The black-furr'd hero, Meridarpax, fhakes ! 140 
Unlefe fome fav'ring Deity defcend. 
Soon will the Frogs loquacious empire end. 
Let dreadful Pallas wing'd with pity fly. 
And make her aegis blaze before his eye : 
While Mars, refulgent on his rattling car, 145 
Arrefts his raging rival of the war. 

He ceas'd, reclining with attentive head ; 
When thus the glorious God of combats faid^ 
Nor Pallas, Jove ! tho' Pallas take the field. 
With all the terrours of her hiffing fhield ; 150 
Nor Mars himfelf, tho' Mars in armour bright 
Afcend his car, and wheel amidft the fight ; 
Not thefe can drive the delp'rate Moufe afar, 
And change the fortunes of the bleeding war. 



Ver. 1 34.] This entire verfe is borrowed from one of the 
tranflators of the Hiad : but my memory camxot fpecify tH6 atithor 
or .the paflage. 
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Let aU go forth, all heav'n in arms ariie ; tfi 
Or launch thy own red thunder from the Ikies r 
Such ardent bolts as flew that wondrous, day.. 
When heaps of Titans mix*d with jnoountaius^ 

lay; 
•When all the giant-race lenormous fell; 
And huge Enceladus was hurl'd to -hell. i6o 

'Twas thus th' armipotent advis'd the God§, 
When from his throne the Cloud-qompellef 

nods; 
Deep length'ning thuuders-run'from pole to pole, 
Olympus trembles as the thunders roll. j^4 

Then fwift he whirls the brandi(h*d bolt around, 
And headlong darts it at the diftant ground ; 
The bolt, difcharg'd, inwrap'd with, lightning 

flies. 
And rends its flaming paflage throV the flcies : 
Then earth's inhabitants, the nibblers, ihake ; 
And Frogs, the dwellers in the waters, quake. 170 
Yet flill the Mice advance their dread defign. 
And the laft danger threats the croaking line ; / 
'Till Jove, that inly mourn*d the lofs they bore, 
With ftrange afliftance fiUM the frighted fhore. 
Pour'd from the neighboring ftrand, deform'd 

to view, 175 

They march, a fudden unexpefted crew. 
.Strong: fuits of armour round their bodies, clofe. 
Which like thick anvils blunt the force of blows ; 
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In whteelmg Iftisnrchtt WmM, oblique they go ; 

With happy daws thdr limbs divide below ; $8^ 

Fell flieeis the paiTige td thedt month command; 

From oat the ile^ tbe bones by aatune ftand : . 

Broad fpread their back% their fhining (houlders 
rife, 

Unnumber'd joints dift<irt their lengthen'd 
thighs, 184 

With nervous cords their hands are firmly brac'd. 

Their round black eye-balls in their bofom 
plac'd, 

On eight long feet the wond'rous warriours 
tread, 

And either end alike fupplies a head. 

Thefe to call Crabs, mere mortal wits agree ; 1S9 

But Gods have other names for things than we. 
Now, where the jointures from their loins de- 
pend. 

The heroes tails with fev'ring grafps they rend. 

Here, fhort of feet, deprived the pow r to fly, 

There, without hands, upon the field they lie. 

Wrench'd from their holds, and fcatter'd all 
around, 195 

The bended lances heap the cumber'd ground. 

Helplefs amazement, fear purfuing fear. 

And mad confufion thro' their hoft appear ; 

O'er the wild wafte with headlong flight they go, 

Or creep conceal'd in vaulted holes below. 200 



